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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOP TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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AN EPITAPH FOR TWO. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 










Two white heads the grasses cover, 

Dorcas and her lifelong lover. é 
While they graced their country closes 
Simply as the brooks and roses, 

Where was lot so poor, so trodden, 

But they cheered it of a sudden? 

Fifty years at home together, 

Hand in hand they went elsewhither, 

Then, first leaving hearts behind 















Comfortless. . Be thou as kind! 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. oak 
y TO A CHRYSANTHEMUM. 





BY HARRISON 8S. MORRIS. 





WHEN autumn plucks the yellowed leaves, 
7 And blows the branches bare; 

You, mocking at the faded sheaves, 
ts You take the bitter air. 


You toss the driving North a nod 
That roars within the flue, 


~ And greet the morning with a bud 
~ That shuts the aster to. 
And I who hug the ruddy coal 
Make you my token, for— 
d We find the sweet in autumn’s soul 


On either side my door. 
PHILADELPSIA, PA, 
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P THE BROOK ACCOMPANIMENT. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Wuat joy to rest beside the brook that goes 
Singing along through grass and tangled brush,— 
s. A strain of music in the meadow’s hush,— 
te. A lyric gladdening tie woodland’s prose,— 
A voice that burdens every breeze that blows 
With mellow melody or gleeful rush 
Of rhythmic rapture stolen from the thrush,— 
| Nymph of the woods, whose every note she knows! 





Here on the moss, leaf-sheltered from the sun, 
Where I can breathe the fragrance of the trees, 
I come to sit and read my poet’s book;— 
S, To read and listen to the water run, : 
Matching the poet’s words with melodies— 
Fantastic obligatos of the brook! 
New York Crry. 


THE HAPPY AUTUMN FIELDS. 


BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 





Au, happy fields, at rest from fruitfulness! 
No careless storm of the ungentle spring 
' Uptore your venturing roots, nor pierced the sting 
"y Of spiteful frost your early promises. 
The skies were blue above you. With caress 
Of gentlest beams the sun lured you to bring 
rer Your blushing blossoms forth; and from the wing 
Of night were shaken dews their thirst to bless. 
For shadows had ye but the bounteous clouds 
Ls That, passing, spanned you with the arch of hope; 
No canker worms made of your leaves their shrouds, 


m Nor envious hand sowed tares on every slope. 
nd And now the jocund harvesters have blest you, 
| Ye happy fields, that from your labors rest you. 
_ Kind Heaven! so order the uncertain days 

’ ” Of my brief mortal season, so defend 


From frost and drought and tempest, so befriend 
With sun and dew, and bows of promise raise, 
* So temper to me all the cold world’s ways 
S< That not in vain my toiling strength I spend; 
But come in ripeness to the perfect end, 
And lie at rest in life’s autumnal haze! 
tes Nought were it then upon the heart to take 
The ice of death and in it lie entombed, 
As when on you the snows of winter break, 
Ye mourn not fer the springtime when ye bloomed. 
Ah, let me know the harvesters have blest me, 
Ere I from all my:lébor come to rest me! 
LEXINGTON, KY, ' 










CHURCH EXEMPTION. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 








AN item of news from Toronto, Ontario, has not re- 
ceived the attention which it deserved; it may prove to 
be the first step of a very important movement. 

The Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto, has passed 
a vote requesting the municipal authorities to assess the 
church property just as any other property, and to im- 
pose taxes upon it. These taxes will amount to about 
$1,100 a year. 

This action is an example of adherence to conviction 
even when the adherence involves expense. Nor can 
any one, deny that the action is a logical sequence from 
the doctrine of the entire severance of Church from 
State—a doctrine which the Baptists were the first to 
proclaim, and on the basis of which Roger Williams 
founded his immortal little Commonwealth. 

The key to the situation is found in the fact that ex- 
emption from taxation, up to any certain amount, is 
exactly the same in practice and in principle as a grant 
of money to the same amount, If it is right for the State 
to grant money to a denominational or religious body, 
then it is right for the State to exempt such a body from 
taxation; if not, then not. If my taxes amount to $100, 
he who gives me a receipted bill or a certificate of ex- 
emption gives me the equivalent of $100 in cash. And 
while the exemption of churches from taxation is erro- 
neous in theory, it is no less harmful in practice. It has 
all the evils that would attend a grant of money, and it 
is less honest and aboveboard. And it all inures to the 
advantage of the Church which is always asking favors 
of the State, and never asking in vain. Where the Prot- 
estant churches gain one dollar by exemption the Roman 
Catholic gain at least ten; the amount of their church 
property is out of all proportion to the taxable property 
of the individual members. A congregation, scarce any 
of whose members are taxed, will have a lordly church 
or cathedral, which receives the care of the State, the 
benefit of roads, protection from fire, etc., without pay- 
ing a cent of equivalent. 

And the vicious principle once granted, no one can tell 
where we are to stop. If the Protestant churches in the 
city and State of New York had maintained from the 
start the only tenable ground, the Roman Catholic 
churches and schools and protectories and hospitals 
would hardly have received such lavish endowments from 
the State and city; and the ground on which St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral stands would not have been conveyed by the 
city for the sum of one dollar. 

The objection to church exemption may be stated in a 
few words: ‘‘ We do not want to pay our money if we 
can help it.” Here is a church which has a valuable 
property; but changes in population have left it weak. 
“It would come very hard to pay the taxes. This is quite 
likely. But exactly the same reason would hold for 
maintaining the religious establishment in England, in 
Wales, in Germany, in Russia. If it is said that the 
churches are not money-making institutions, the same 
reason would argue the exemption of art galleries, club- 
houses and, in fact, of all residences that are not produc- 
tive of direct and visible income. 

Wheu this matter was somewhat profusely and warmly 
discussed eighteen years ago, only two religious papers (if I 
recollect aright) took distinct and positive ground against 
the policy of exemption, THE INDEPENDENT and The Na- 
tional Baptist, It is a source of gratification to those 
who were then in the minority, and who got a great 
many more kicks than half-pence, to see that the world 
is graduallyscoming around, and that men everywhere 
are approaching the only tenable, logical position. 

It seems to me that there is very often inour utter- 
ances an unexpressed, but very real, proviso. Before 
every election the citizen is exhorted to exercise his lib- 
erty as a freeman, with the proviso ‘‘ Provided you go 
with the party.” Weadjure the minister and the theo- 
logical aspirant to study the Bible, to study it candidly; 
and we add(in an undertone, as it were), ‘‘ provided 
your study brings you jout just where we want it to.” 


The merchant says to traveling salesman, ‘‘ Be hon- 
est with every one; it everything as it is; do not 
vary from absol ssbeney peavided yon salt 


keeper,. gndsegh: ¥ Preserve pirtect owdeh: do everything 
for the welfare of the neighborhood; and do not cause 





any scandal, provided you pay the rent promptly.” 


eiteneeiaend citizen is asked if he believes in aati 
religious liberty and in the severance of Church from 
State. He replies: ‘‘Oh, yes! Ido devoutly. I believe in 
every religious denomination supporting itself without 
State aid, provided that this does not interfere with our 
receiving from the State, annually, the amount of our 
taxes in the form of exemption.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





MIGRATIONS OF THE CLERGY. 


BY E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D., 
EX-PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 





Few subjects so rich in inviting materials have been 
neglected by the comic papers and the caricaturists 1s 
that furnished by the now prevalent migrations of the 
clergy. The words that could truthfully be put into 
their mouths as they soliloquize in journeying from one 
sect to another would divulge some strange secrets; and 
the cajoling terms in which a pair of them might ex- 
change salutations as they chanced to meet on the way 
each to the denomination the other had forsaken, would 
be instructive as well as amusing. 

Nor would there be any sacrilege in such caricature. 
Grant the clergyman all the immunities that can be 
claimed for the sacredness of his office, if he makes him- 
self ridiculous in it he must expect to be Jaughed at and 
ridiculed. It saves the office from reproach when he 
who, by trifling, dishonors it, is stigmatized for his 
trifling. 

But not all clergymen who change their ecclesiastical 
affiliations and allegiance are triflers; in not a few of 
them has ruled the genuine spirit of martyrdom. No 
Puritan ever surpassed them in conscientiousness and 
self-sacrifice. If self-seeking and insincerity, posing as 
change of convictions, be caricatured, let honesty and 
self-sacrifice, seeking only to be true to itself, be glori- 
fied. Let the pillory of the caricaturist have its com- 
panion picture of the crowning of the faithful. All 
honor to men who have convictions, and, having them, 
have also both the courage and the honesty to be true to 
them. Real convictions are not so common or so cheap 
that we can afford to esteem them lightly. They are too 
rare, too costly, too ennobling to their possessor not to 
command respect wherever encountered. Too sacred 
for satire, they are beyond the reach of the satirist. 
Words of assault on them rebound upon the assailant. 
Sane men are ashamed to deride, and men with no con- 
victions are afraid to attack them. No sensible man 
now ventures to reproach or satirize, or in any way ridi- 
culo John Calvin for becoming a Protestant, or the 
saintly Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, for abandon- 
ing Presbytery for Episcopacy, tho Episcopacy, in the 
person of Laud, had whipped and pilloried and cropped 
and branded his father for writing in defense of Pres- 
bytery and ‘against Prelacie”; and no man sneers at 
John Henry Newman for quitting the Anglican Church 
for the Roman, or Baptist Noel for quitting it for the 
Baptists. All these, like hundreds of others of like 
seriousness of purpose, known and unknown to fame, 
had clearly defined convictions and were both honest 
and brave enough to act on them. For such 
men, when once understood, posterity is never wanting 
in respect, or even reverence. But on the memory of 
men who have played with sacred things in the great 
game of life, staking all on the attainment of personal 
ease and emolument, posterity never fails to heap its 
reproaches. 

Time was, when a clerical transfer of allegiance from 
one ecclesiastical body to another was a notable event, 
exciting widespread and critical comment; to-day its oc- 
currence, except m cases of men who have acheived 
some distinction, is simply chronicled in the newspapers 
without comment. Were the migrations only indicative 
of an approaching coalesence of the sects—signs that the 
walls dividing the Church into denominations were dis- 
appearing—then were the clerical mutations occasion for 
thanksgiving. But alas! the clerical neophyte is always 
a zealot, and naturally so. Has he not found the true 
fold, and are not all other folds alien and to be converted 
to the true? If driven to it by his conscience, and in it 
he has found a longed for rest, shall he not strive to per- 
suade others to share in his blessedness? If sought by 
him for what it promised; shall he not glorify it, and so 
win for his choice the approval of both his own con- 

1 science and of his fellows? No! the clerical restlessness 
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and longing for new scenes and associates, is no 
symptom of decaying sectarianism. To count it such is 
to misread the diagnosis. Whatever else is betokened, it 
is not the charity that “ suffereth long and hopéth all 
things.” Fi 

A clergyman once called on the writer—not so long 
ago that the circumstances are not still fresh in memory 
—and asked for a private interview. He began by say- 
ing that he was a member of a given ecclesiastical body, 
and pastor of a specified church; he would like to make a 
few inquiries about the Baptists. His most definite and 
important question was, What assurance could he have 
that by becoming a Baptist he could also become pastor 
of a church of such pecuniary resources and relative 
standing among churches as he proceeded to describe. 
The reply was that Baptist churches were absolutely in- 
dependent of all ecclesiastical control, and were jealous 
of any interference, clerical or lay, with the exercise of 
the prerogative of choosing each its own pastor; and 
each was in the habit of choosing the man who best 
pleas-d the decisive majority of the whole. The only as- 
surance he could have of a pastorate among the Baptists 
should he come to them, would be his personal qualifica- 
tions and his ability to secure one. The reply evidently 
was not satisfactory. It then tecame the writer's turn 
to inquire why had he thought of becoming a Baptist? 
Had he scruples about remaining where he was? No! 
Had he decided convictions that the Baptists in their in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures were right, and his own sect 
Oh, no! A very few words more made it plain 
that all he wished to learn was the prospect of a better- 
ment of his condition. The advice was ventured, not to 
think of changing his denomination, and least of all of 
coming to the Baptists, unless his conscience drove him to 
it. The interview speedily closed. The gentleman had 
called at the wrong office. Had he called on some one 
less inquisitive, not another moon would have waxed 
and waned before he would have been ‘‘ coming up out 
of the water” into a Baptist pulpit, and would have been 
proclaimed to the world as a convert to Baptist princi- 
ples. Should the eye of the clergyman here referred to 
chance to fall on these lines, let him be assured that his 
confidence has never been betrayed; his name has never 
been whispered to a human soul; but he opened the eyes 
of the writer to the possible variety of motives that may 
influence to a change of ecclesiastical relations. 

The two clerical bodies that to-day are being most rap- 
idly increased by recruits from other denominations are 
the Episcopal and the Baptist. Neither of them is )y- 
percritical in the scrutiny of its recruits; neither of them 
its specially appointed surgeon for testing the 
stamina, intellectual, moral and religious, of the candi- 
dates for its ranks. The newcomers, like other immi- 
grants, expect to be heartily welcomed to their new 
homes; and sometimes the old dwellers in the homes have 
been ready to ask whether ecclesiastical inspectors might 
not be usefully employed in inquiring whether the new- 
comers are likely to be self-supporting. 

Some forty years ago the writer chanced to ask a dis- 
tinguished Episcopal divine of Ohio—he was stringently 
evangelical—what proportion of the clergy of his Church 
he thought had come to it from other denominations. 
He believed that not less, perhaps more, than one-ninth 
had been reared and received their first ordination out- 
side of thatChurch. A friendly conversation ensuing, 
he was asked for his estimate of the value of these as 
compared with the native born. He gravely replied: ‘I 
can recall but one who has been really worth the having, 
and he proved a graceless fellow in the end.” But my 
friend was not a competent judge; his knowledge of his 
own Church was too limited; he was disgruntled: soon 
went to the Presbyterians, and long since passed into Heav- 
Since that time great changes have occurred in the 
Episcopal Church. A most curious and instructive study 
in ecclesiastical statistics would be to determine precisely 
the proportion of its “bishops and other clergy” that 
have come from the folds of the uncircumcised, heirs, 
originally, of only uncovenanted mercies. And an 
equally instructive kind of statistics would it be to de- 
termine precisely the proportion of Baptist ministers who 
were trained and ordained in other ranks than the Bap- 
tist. One thing, however, is clear: were a decree to go 
forth eliminating every alien-born from both the Episco- 
pal’and the Baptist clergy, the calamity to the Episcopal- 
ians would be far greater than it could possibly be to the 
Baptists. 

It is a little remarkable that the two clerical bodies now 
most-tapidly multiplying, through the addition of prose- 
lytes, should be the two that, in so many particulars, 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical, are so nearly antipodal. 
There are plenty of denominations among which a duly 
accredited clergyman can pass without question, and 
be at once recognized as fully qualified for any and 
every function of the Christian ministry. From no 
one of these, however, can any clergyman, whatever 
his endowments, attainments or character, pass either to 
the Episcopalians or the Baptists, without an avowal of 
certain radically new principles; and the principles to be 
avowed to gain admission to one,debar him hopelessly 
from admission tothe other. And yet, strangely enough, 
it is to these two subdivisions of the Christian Church, the 

most opposite in all Protestant Christendom, the immigra- 
tions from other folds are most continuously flowing. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 
LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF EXPERIENCE. 
BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 


MEMBER OF THR CommON COUNCIL, PHILADELPHIA. 
: : 


FrieNps have often expressed surprise that one with 
my fondness.for literary and scientific pursuits should 
care to serve as a Councilman in the government of a 
city like Philadelphia. It is unusual, perhaps; but it is 
fair to myself to state that literature and science are but 
side-issues with me. Iam certainly as well pleased with 
my success as a business man as with any credit that may 
have fallen to me in the other two lines. It has been a 
hobby with me to show that science and business are not 
incompatible, and that a taste for science need not unfit 
one for performing his full duty as a citizen in bearing 
the burden of public life. Indeed, I am not sure but the 
fascination of testing the science of government from a 
practical standpoint has not had considerable to do with 
my final consent to serve as a Common Councilman rep- 
resenting the city’s Twenty-second Ward. 

The people of Philadelphia have been kind to me, hav- 
ing re-elected me five consecutive times, until I have 
come to be one of the very few left who have been long 
in service. I trust these personalities will be pardoned; 
they seemed necessary in or.ler to warrant an expression 
of the views which follow. 

My first thought on assuming the duty of a ruler of a 
great city was that all that is necessary to govern a city 
successfully was to apply the same or similar rules that 
govern a successful business. This is what we generally 
believe. The admirable addresses we listen to in social 
science congresses, or read-in profound essays on eco- 
nomics, teach the same things. As a lad, studying 
Cicero, with something of a shock I came on the ex- 
pression, as Iremember it now, “‘qui non dissimulare, 
nec non regnare.” We know that in business the open 
and square succeeds much better, as a rule, than Cice- 
ronian dissimulation. It is a sad lesson to learn that in 
city governments Cicero is right—‘‘ he who cannot dis- 
simulate cannot reign.” 

One of my earliest efforts was to secure for Philadel- 
phia a system of small parks. By “ dissimulation” a 
beautiful tract of a little less than 2,000 acres had, before 
my time, been secured for a public park. The people 
were led to.believe that buying the ground known as 
Fairmount Park was all that was needed to preserve the 
purity of the water they drank. In order that the Leg- 
islature should be excused for the heavy loans required 
to carry into effect this grand work, it determined that 
the water-purity argument should not be lost sight of ; 
and therefore annually, by order of the Legislature, the 
city has to go through the farce of making an appropria- 
tion of $250 for an “analysis of the water” flowing 
through that portion of the river bordering the Park. 
To-day Fairmount Park is one of the greatest benefits 
ever secured by Philadelphia; and yet it is mortifying to 
the lover of candor and openness to feel that it could 
never have been achieved but by a legislative trick. 
Aside from Fairmount Park, which can be enjoyed by 
those who can get there, miles and miles of brick and 
mortar have been erected without a thought of the thou- 
sands who cannot get to the great park. My thought 
was to get ten or twelve acres set apart within every two 
or three square miles as ‘‘ open breathing places for the 
citizens forever.” As a business man, I saw how this 
could be done without a large expenditure of money. 
Land always increased rapidly in value near small parks. 
We would plot a few dozen, in each case covering 
ground than we needed for the park, take 
each one as the city grew toward it, sell the outskirts at 
the advanced rates, and pay for the subsequent ones with 
these profits as we went along. But the City Solicitor de- 
cided the scheme illegal. ‘* We can,” said he, ‘‘take land 
by right of eminent domain, for park purposes; but we 
cannot take land for the ‘avowed purpose’ of real estate 
speculation.” ‘ But,” said I, ‘‘ one of the arguments used 
for the acquisition of these small parks is_ that 
property in the vicinity will be so largely enhanced in 
value that the taxes will be largely increased, and the 
city revenues greater by the operation, what is that but 
having an interest in real estate speculation?” ‘‘ Of course 
itis,” he replied; ‘‘ but however much we may feel this, 
the fact must not be avowed.” My next thought was to 
plot the s uares, and buy them by a loan; but here again 
we were stopped. ‘‘ The city can, under the law, bor- 
row only to the amount of seven per cent. on the assessed 
valuation of property rated for taxation, and that limit 
has been reached.” Nothing remained for me but to get 
some sort of an agreement with members of the Finance 
Committee that about $100,000 a year, out of general 
taxation, should go for the purchase of these squares. 
So we located less than a dozen and attempted to take 
one, by authorizing the Mayor to negotiate; and, if 
reasonable, the money should be appropriated. The 
Mayor made a capital bargain. Fifteen hundred dollars 
an acre was the rate, between $30,000 and $40,000 re- 
quired. But immediately followed a cry of ‘ specula- 
tion,” ‘‘ interested: parties,” and by those whose classical 
education had been boundless, ‘“‘nigger in the wood 
pile,” and no appropriation could be made. I go on 
induéing councils to locate a few of these parks every 
_year; but I have lost all hope ef securing them for actual 
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use by any fair and square business way. 











Another illustration, more recent, is connected with 

tated, the limit of the city debt having been reached, and 
taxation up to what real estate would bear, nothing was 
left but to give up the streets to private corporations. 
There are a number of these companies, and the lighting 
is by contract after advertisement each year. It is now 
conceded that poles and wires must come down. The 
wires must go underground. But a company that has 
the city lighting only from year to year, cannot afford to 
goto this expense. It so happens that we have got a 
little ahead; we may now borrow a little as we are now 
below the seven per cent. clause. I found one company 
willing to sell, and moved that the Mayor should inquire 
what the plant was worth—the company holding it at 
about $150,000—with a view to the city owning its own 
plant; but it was voted down by a division of 19 against 
66, and a city paper commenting on the “‘jobbery evidently 
involved,” remarks: ‘‘Here comes in the power of a spot- 
less name. No man on the floor of either chamber 
could have made a proposition like that without being 
accused of venality and jobbery. No other man in the 
entire body would have dared to introduce, let alone to 
advocate such a proposition.” But it is only the fair 
business way. You first find that you must have some- 
thing which another has tosell. You find out what he 
wants for it, and then examine his price with a view to 
its purchase. But we see that public business is different 
from private busiuess. Just the right thing to do in 
private life may lead to the utter ruin of one’s char- 
acter in public life. Different methods must be pur- 
sued. 
‘* Now there was a day,” we read in the Book of Job, 
when the sons of God came to present themselves before 
the Lord, and Satan came also among them.” If we go 
alone, as simple business men, we may dispense with 
Satan’s company; but when we have to go along with 
hundreds he seems bound to push in among them. Noth- 
ing seems so good but he is sure to get a slice of it. 
Much as we may love the fatted calf, she has to be slain 
for our gratification. The contradictions between that 
which ought to be and that which actually is are so in- 
tricate and endless that they make the brain swim in the 
endeavor to comprehend them almost equally with the 
attempt to comprehend the astronomical fact of a bound- 
less and endless universe. 

However we may answer any of these questions from 
mere logical positions assumed in each case, the naked 
fact remains that cities cannot be governed under the 
same rules that would apply to sound and successful 
business operations, and the sooner this fact is recog- 
nized by those who assume to instruct us m the princi- 
ples of social science the nearer may we arrive at a solu- 
tion of the great problem of the day, how to improve 
municipal legislation. 
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IS PASTORAL VISITATION DYING OUT? 





BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


IT is sometimes asserted that pastoral visitation—es- 
pecially in large congregations—is becoming quite out of 
vogue. The reason assigned is that the intellectual de- 
mands of a cultured congregation in these days are such 
that no minister can make adequate preparation for his 
pulpit and yet devote any considerable time to visiting 
his flock. A sufficient reply to this allegation would be 
to deny it; for it is the simple fact that a large majority 
of the most sensible and successful pastors have not 
abandoned the good old practice. But lest any young 
ministers should imbibe a false impression as to the abso- 
lute necessity of pastoral intercourse with their people, 
we warn them against being deluded by the ‘ reason” 
assigned above. 

What is the prime object of the Christian ministry? 
It is to win human souls to Jesus Christ, and to promote 
Christian living—in the broadest sense of that term. To 
this one prime object the minister should direct both 
what he says in his pulpit on Sunday and what he says 
and does when out of his pulpit during the week. The 
two are hemispheres of one great plan or purpose. Now 
if saving human souls and elevating human lives are the 
chief end of preaching, it does not follow that a minister 
should spend his time and strength in achieving intel- 
lectual feats in his pulpit. Very few ministers can per- 
form such feats, and still fewer congregations desire to 
have them. There is a deal of current nonsense about 
what cultured people prefer to hear when they come to 
God’s house. During my first ministry in a suburban 
town I had in my little congregation a very distinguished 
lawyer for a part of each year. He once said to me: 
‘“‘ The two things I want are simplicity in preaching and 
downright earnestness. My brain is tasked all through 
the week with the exacting labors of my profession, and 
I do not come to God’s house to have it taxed again with 
any intricate questions; I come there simply to be made 
a better man.” That sensible remark not only did me 
good service, but it expressed the real feelings of the vast 
majority of thoughtful and cultured people. The more 
intellect in the pulpit the better—provided that the intel- 
lect be employed in learning vital truth and then in 
making God’s truth simple and persuasive. No sermon 





ought to be preached to the cultured auditor in the front 


pew which is abeve the reach of the good-sized boy be- 
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side him, or of his servant-man up in the gallery. The 
exceptions to this rule are mighty few. The topics, also, 
which most people desire to hear about in the pulpit are 
not hard metaphysical and theological problems, or ‘‘evo- 
lution,” or ‘“‘ current skepticisms,” or anything of the 
sort. Théy want sermons that ‘‘make them better men 
and women,” as that lawyer said. They want to be 
helped in carrying life’s loads, and meeting life’s daily 
temptations; they want their souls not only saved but fed 
with the bread of life, and not to be turned off with dry 
biscuit or rhetorical confectioneries. The secret of Spur- 
geon’s world-wide popularity for thirty-five years lies just 
there. 

How shall a minister prepare the best food for his 
flock? We answer—by studying God’s Word thoroughly 
and prayerfully, and also by studying human nature. 
The one is to be done among his books; the other is to be 
done among his parishioners. Every pulpit needs to be 
vitalized by close contact with living people; and the 
best practical discourses are those which the congrega- 
tion help their pastor to prepare. His books teach him 
many truths in the abstract; his people teach him those 
and many more truths in the concrete. By constant and 
affectionate intercourse with individuals he becomes 
acquainted with their peculiarities, and thus enlarges 
his knowledge of human nature; he also discov- 
ers their moral and_ spiritual necessities. The 
more he goes among his people the more sure he 
will be that they do not want mere intellectnal gymnas- 
tics on Sunday; they want both to save their souls in 
eternity and to save their lives in this world; they hun- 
ger for portable truth, which they can carry with them 
into their homes, into their stores and shops, into their 
sick rooms and their social intercourse, and into every 
nook and corner of their daily lives. If a minister is a 
wise man (and neither God nor man has any use for 
fools) he will be made all the wiser by the thousand sug- 
gestions which he can gain from the immortal beings to 
whom he preaches. When pastoral visitation goes out of 
fashion, then close, tender, pointed and practical preach- 
ing is likely to go out of fashion with it. Souls, souls, 
my dear brother, SOULS are what you should be after; 
and how can you reach them if you don’t put yourself 
into warm and loving contact with them? 

After all, the chief power of a Christian minister is 
heart-power. That is Christ’s real power over all of us. 
The pride of a congregation may be gratified by brilliant 
pulpit displays; but it is personal attention and affection- 
ate sympathy with each individual—rich or poor, old or 
young—that binds our congregation to us with hooks of 
steel. A house-going minister makes a church-going 
people. What is the use of your studying the Bible if 
you cannot get people to come and hear you expound it? 
To an ambassador of God popularity is power. The 
secret of a solid and lasting popularity is twofold; first, 
keep your heart sweet and strong by a constant abiding in 
Jesus Christ; and secondly, take a personal interest in 
everybody. There is not a human being, whether in 
brown-stone mansion or in a cabin, but loves to be no- 
ticed; and neglect or personal unkindness will kill the 
greatest sermon you can preach. 

The best preaching you can produce will require to be 
followed up during the week. If your sermon on Sunday 
has awakened some impenitent souls, you will have the 
chance to get at such souls and to deepen the impression, 
when you go about among your flock. Parents may tell 
you that your sermon took hold of one of their boys; then 
go and get hold of that boy yourself. In another house 
you will discover some secret sorrow, or trouble that can 
only be reached in a private conversation. In another 
house aresome who do not attend church; a kind word 
may win them. In still another house some one will tell 
you that your last sermon comforted their aching hearts, 
and that will not only encourage you, it will teach you 
how to reach and to lift the overladen and the sorrow- 
ing. Pulpits are built several feet above the pews; come 
down, my brother, among your people if you want to 
feel the beating of their hearts. Pastoral visitation by a 
seeker for souls ought no more to go out of vogue than 
personal visitation by a physician. ‘‘ Office-hours from 
three to five o’clock ” will not answer for a minister; he 
must not wait for « 2rybody to come after him, and 
then at set times; he ought to spend a part of every day 
in going after them. If the forenoon is spent in study 
of books, then use your afternoons for studying your 
people. It is often asserted by the pessimists that ‘‘ the 
pulpit is losing its hold on the community.” Well, the 

minister ought to lose his hold if he stays always in his 
pulpit and does not go among ‘“ the community ” to win 
them to Christ. But it is not true thatthe faithful, fear- 
less preacher of God’s Word, who keeps step to the 
movements of the time, who keeps in touch with men’s 
hearts, and needs, and duties, and sorrows, who is will- 
ing to come to their homes and take an interest ‘in the 
tiniest child or the most wretched sufferer; it is not true 
that such ambassadors of Christ are losing their hold. 
They were never in greater demand than now. Jesus 
Christ's ministry was personal; he was the divine model 
Pastor. That Shepherd knew all his sheep by name. He 
was continually engaged in pastoral visits to the sick, the 
poor, the ignorant and the suffering; and it will be a sad 
day for his Church when his ministers cease to follow his 
example. ae ‘ 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND BISHOP 
POTTER. 


—_——_ 


BY JOHN FULTON, D.D. 


THE recent charge of Bishop Potter to his Diocesan 

Convention on ‘‘ The Relation of the Clergy to the Faith 

and Order of the Church,” is pronounced by competent 

judges to have been one of the weightiest utterances of 

any American bishop during the past quarter of a cen- 

tury. The immediate occasions of the charge are of 

small importance in so far as they are merely local and 

temporary; but they indicate a general condition of 

things in the Episcopal Church, and a certain drift of 

thought in that communion, which is causing vague ap- 

prehensions, and is slowly affecting a significant re-ad- 

justment of its schools and parties. 

It was once supposed that the Episcopal Church is com- 
posed of two great parties of High Churchmen and Low 
Churchman, with well-defined issues between the two. 

In point of fact, the great body of Episcopalians has 
never belonged to either party. The great body of the 
clergy has been really non-partisan, and only an insignfi- 
cant number of the laity has taken any genuine interest 
in partisan questions. Still further, in the Church of 
England and in its American daughter, there has always 
been a quiet schoo] of the clergy, who have been called 
Latitudinarians, because they insisted on maintaining 
the large comprehensiveness of the Church, and have, 
therefore, refused to take sides with either of the two 
great parties. That school has been of immense service 
to the Anglican communion in many a time of excite- 
ment. The historical student of the XXXIX Articles 
knows how carefully those definitions were framed to 
express the essential truth which was held in common by 
the two parties which had then to be reconciled if the 
Church of England was to survive the crisis of the Refor- 
mation; and in later crises, it has been largely due to the 
moderation of men of like temper with the reformers 
that the impetuosity of partisans has been kept from pre- 
cipitating disastrous divisions. The salutary influence of 
the Latitudinarians would not have existed if they had 
ever figured as a party. They have been powerful for 
good, because they have been able alternately to defend 
and restrain other parties without themselves appearing 
or existing as a party. It may be conceded that they 
have been indifferent to many things that their brethren 
have conceived to be of great importance. It must be 
admitted that they have had greater sympathy for scien- 
tific, critical and sociological movements than for theo- 
logical wrangles or party contentions. But even in this 
respect, they have done inestimable service to the Church 
by keeping it in touch with that great life of the world 
which it is the province of the Church of Christ to per- 
meate and leaven. Latterly, however, there has been a 
marvelous change in their position. 

A quarter of a century ago the Low Church party 
broke down in this country so completely that enthusi- 
astic High Churchmen fondly dreamed that the perma- 
nent control of the Church had fallen into their hands. 
A little knowledge of history might have taught them 
that nothing is so fatal to a party in Church or State as 
too tremendous a victory; and so it has proved in this 
case. Gradually but rapidly there has grown up a school 
of ‘‘ Broad Churchmen,” who are opposed to both the old 
parties, and who differ from the old-fashioned Latitudi- 
narians in this, that they are fast drifting into the posi- 
tion and conduct of a party. Men who would have been 
Low Churchmen forty years ago now tend to the Broad 
‘Church school, for the simple reason that they are not 
High Churchmen. Men of scientific thought and re- 
search or of critical study take the same tendency, often 
for the reason that they are not deeply interested in the- 
ology. Still other men who hold loose views of episco- 
pacy, and whose sympathies go out to Christian bodies 
and Christian people who are not Episcopalians, are now 
classed as Broad Churchmen. 

These various classes are by no means homogeneous, 
and yet it is natural that they should often sympathize 
and act together ; and so, without the least purpose or 
intention on their own part, they are gradually growing 
into recognition as a party. This may be regrettable, 
but in the existing condition of things it is inevitable. It 
is made more regrettable than it might or need have 
been, however, by the precipitancy with which some of 
its members have rushed into aggressive controversy, 
and still more by the radical and destructive views of 
doctrine and discipline to which a few of them have 
given utterance. A very few men in England, and cer- 
tainly far fewer in this country, have d to exercise 
their ingenuity in discovering how much of the doctrine 
of the Church they could deny and how much of its dis- 
cipline they could violate while continuing to wear its 
robes and to serve at its altars. These men have taken 
great credit to themselves for a courage which they pre- 
tend that other men of the same opinions do not possess. 
They do not hesitate to say that the great body of those 
who are classed as Broad Churchmen, and still more who 
prudently avoid that designation, are really of the same 
opinions with themselves. It is only a few months since 
one clergyman, when on trial for denying the Apostles’ 
Creed, boldly but erroneously asserted that another far 
more distinguished man joined in that denial; and in the 
recent controversy over the election of Bishop Brooks, 
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thizing with opinions which he has done as much as any 

other living man to uproot from the minds of his hearers. 

Thus, in one way and another, a certain uneasiness 

has grown up in many minds concerning the substantial 

orthodoxy of a large section of the Episcopal clergy. 

The High Church party is much to blame for the exist- 

ing uneasiness. Its organs have been so sweeping in 

their accusations that, if one were to believe one-half of 
what they say, he must needs form an exceedingly bad 

opinion both of the orthodoxy and of the veracity of a 
large number of the ministers of the Episcopal Church. 

Yet the alarm of High Churchmen is by no means inex- 
cusable. It is certainly true that a few of the younger 
school of Broad Churchmen even ‘n this country have 
said some very dangerous things; and the publication of 
such books as ‘‘ The Kernel and the Husk,” in England, 
abook which is understood to have been written by an 
Oxford professor, and which openly teaches that a man 
may minister as a clergyman of the Church of England 
while utterly disbelieving all forms and theories of the 
supernatural, is a very grave fact indeed. But High 
Churchmen have a nearer reason for dismay in the 
appearance of a new school in their own ranks, which 
has close affinities with the scientific and critical school 
of Broad Churchmen. The publication of ‘‘ Lux Mundi,” 
under the editorship of Mr. Gore, the learned Principal 
of Pusey House, Oxford, with twelve remurkable articles 
by himself and other gentlemen of nearly or quite equal 
distinction, is an event in the history of the Church of 
England. Mr. Gore and his collaborators are stanch 
believers in the Christian religion; they are absolutely 
faithful to the Christian faith as it is set forth in the 
creeds of their Church; in their personal opinions they 
are unequivocal High Churchmen; but they make a 
wide distinction between their personal opinions and the 
faith of Christ as it is set forth in the creeds, and they 
reject neither modern science nor the ascertained 
results of biblical criticism. The appearance of ‘* Lux 
Mundi” has caused a stir in England, and in this country 
the evidence that Father Hall, of Boston, sympathizes in 
a general way with the new ‘ High-Broad” church- 
manship has led to his peremptory recall to England. 

It is at this time, and in this condition of affairs, that 
Bishop Potter delivers his charge for the instruction of 
his own clergy and as an irenicon to the Episcopal 
Church. He reminds the clergy that their obligations 
are not the same as the obligations of laymen. The only 
doctrinal profession required of the layman is his accept- 
ance of the Apostles’ Creed; and he is not questioned as 
to his theological knowledge of that. The clergyman, us 
an authorized teacher and representative of the Church, 
is required at his ordination to promise conformity to the 
doctrine of Christ, ‘‘as this Church hath received the 
same.” For any man to make that promise, and then 
openly and deliberately to break it, is simply dishonest. 
If, then, a clergyman comes maturely to the conviction 
that he no longer believes what he has promised to teach, 
the Bishop does not hesitate to say that such a man and 
his office in the Episcopal Church ‘‘ ought to part com- 
pany.” But are there many such men? It is an impor- 
tant question, and Bishop Potter gives a very straight- 
forwardanswer. Speaking of his own diocese as a fairly 
typical diocese in the Church, he affirms that his clergy 
are both loyal to the order of the Church and sincerely 
faithful to its doctrine. Here, however, the Bishop dis- 
tinguishes between the expressed doctrine of the Church 
and the many important matters of opinion concerning 
which the Church does not profess. to speak by the 
authority of Christ. The inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, for example, is affirmed by the Church in plain 
terms; but beyond the fact of inspiration the Church 
leaves its clergy absolutely free to adopt any theory of 
inspiration that may commend itself to their minds. In 
this connection the Bishop protested against the unrea- 
sonable alarm which exists at the general abandonment 
of the theory of verbal inspiration. He showed how 
modern that theory is; that it had no existence in the 
primitive Church; that it was not affirmed by the six- 
teenth century reformers; that it is, in fact, an extremely 
modern view of the subject, and that it overlooks the un- 
questionable fact that in Holy Scripture there is a human 
element as well asa divine inspiration of the human 
writer. Therefore, for a clergyman to deny the inspira- 
tion, that is, the divine element in the Scriptures, is 
wholly inadmissible; but so also is it unreasonable to 
deny ths human element. What he ought to do is to 
affirm the one, as he has promised to do, and he ought to 
see that his affirmation of the other is not such as to 
obscure its complementary truth. 

In referring to matters of order in the Church the 
Bishop pursued the same line of suggestion, insisting on 
a loyal conformity to the clergyman’s pledged promises 
without the least surrender of his guaranteed liberty. 
For himself, he declared his adhesion to the old High 
Church view of the Apostolic Succession and the historic 
Episcopate, which, he insisted, is entirely compatible 
with the fyllest recognition of the prophetic ministry of 
men who are without Episcopal ordination. But he 
firmly asserted that a very different view of the ministry 
from his own has always been held, and lawfully held, in 
the Episcopal Church. He reminded his hearers that the 
prevelent view of Apostolical Succession has never been 
obligatory; and he recalled the fact that a contrary view 
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can Episcopal Church and by many other eminent bish- 
ops. He might have gone very much further. He 
might have said that within his own lifetime a majority 
of the American bishops held the same view as Bishop 
White, and that for two hundred years a majority of 
the bishops of the Church of England held it. To pre- 
tend, then, that to hold the High Church view of Apos- 
tolical Succession is an indispensable qualification for the 
Episcopate is merely absurd; and Bishop Potter declared 
that the recent attempt made to exclude Dr. Brooks from 
the Episcopate because he differs from many of his 
brethren on that subject, that is ‘to force the view of 
one party or school as a finality upon the whole Church, 
is simply so much partisan insolence.” 

No; ‘‘ views” of the Apostolical Succession are free in 
the Episcopal Church; and so are many other views of 
matters of importance in themselves. But conduct is 
not so free; nor dught it to be. When a man has given 
a solemn promise to obey certain laws or a certain au- 
thority, he has to that extent parted with his liberty. 
The clergy have promised obedience to the order of 
the Church as established in the canons of the 
Church, and they are bound to obey those canons. It 
has been asserted that some of the clergy have disobeyed 
the canons by inviting ministerg. of other churches 
to officiate in certain services. On the other hand, 
it is denied that such invitations involve an infraction of 
the canons as they stand. Bishop Potter himself has 
never felt disposed to extend invitations of that kind, 
because, apart from their questionable lawfulness, he has 
doubted the advantage of the scant courtesy implied in 
them; but, on the other hand, he has not felt called upon 
to set the Church’s penal machinery in motion to correct 
those who have done otherwise. There have been much 
more flagrant infractions of the canons, tho done with 
the most admirable motives, in the invitations extended 
to Greek, Armenian and other priests to officiate in Epis- 
copal churches, and if one school in the Church is to be 
prosecuted for inviting Protestant ministers to preach, 
another school ought surely to be prosecuted for inviting 
Greek and Armenian priests to perform services which 
are technically and really services ‘‘ of sacerdotal func- 
tion.” Bishop Potter insists that if anybody is tobe 
prosecuted in the courts of the Church, his accusers must 
step forward openly and conduct their own prosecutions, 
not fling accusations at their brethren and then shirk the 
responsibility of proving them. The Bishop declines to 
compromise the judicial character of his office by taking 
upon him the additional réle of a prosecuting attorney, 
or by playing the part of a spy upon his clergy. 
over, as the judicial system of the Episcopal Church now 
is, he sets little store by the results of ecclesiastial trials. 
Whether a trial takes place or not, he says ‘‘is a matter 
of very little consequence. When a diocesan court has 
done its utmost to punish an offender, it is only a diocesan 
court after all. What is heterodoxy to-day in one juris- 
diction may be pronounced by some other court in 
another to be orthodoxy to-morrow; and until the 
Church provides some ultimate court of appeal in matters 
of faith and order, diocesan decisions upon either point 
will absolutely determine nothing.” 

The chief significance of Bishop Potter’s charge does 


not lie in its reference to local matters in this diocese, 


but in its clear indication of the direction in which the 
intellect and temper of the Episcopal Church are moving 
that body. In morals, the common conscience of the 
Church refuses to allow any man to palter with solemn 
vows in a double sense; and if any man shall come to the 
conclusion that he does not believe the doctrine he has 
engaged to teach, or if he is resolved not to be governed 
by the order to which he has promised to conform, he 
will be expected, as an honest man, to retire from a posi- 
tion which he finds to be no longer tenable. The number 
of those who are likely to fall within this category, how- 
ever, is infinitesimally small. Controversialists and 
alarmists have done much to exaggerate its magnitude; 
but the Bishop of New York is neither a controversialist 
nor an alarmist, and his knowledge of the state of facts 
in his own diocese is unquestionably accurate. In this 
diocese the Rev. Howard McQueary has neither adher- 
ents nor followers, and he has just as few in other parts 
of the Church. In matters of faith, therefore, the 
Church is firmly settled; but in matters of opinion which 
have never been adjudicated by the Church itself, no 
man’s rightful liberty is to be invaded, nor is any mar to 
be proscribed or excluded from sacred office because he 
uses that liberty as his conscience dictates. No man shall 
be injured_in the eye of the Church because he accepts 
this or that scientific or critical theory, which does not 
conflict with the essentials of the faith, nor shall any 
man who conforms to the settled order of the Church be 
vexed or annoyed by other men because he uses his own 
conscientious judgment in respect of matters concerning 
which there is no law. When differences of judgment 
arise, as they must and will arise under such a system, 
gentlemen who wish to have their brethren subjected to 
ecclesiastical censures must take the manly course of 
direct accusation, not the cowardly course of raising a 
popular clamor nor the baser course of propagating 
anonymous innuendoes. And, until the judicial system 
of the Episcopal Church is radically changed, ecclesi- 
astical censures of a diocésan court will have no more 
nor greater weight than the “‘snap judgments” of other 
courts which are no better constituted. 





More- * 








In this charge Bishop Potter has done his clergy the 
good service of recalling their minds from many small 
matters of merely local and temporary import to the 
first principles of their polity of the Church. 


New York Crry. 
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IS THE SOUTH JUST TO THE BLACK MAN? 


A LETTER FROM A SOUTHERNER TO A SOUTH- 
ERNER. 


BY O. O’B. STRAYER. 











My Dear Harry:—Altho I am not through with your 
speech, yet there is a sentence in your last letter which, 
like Mr. Lincoln’s rathole, ‘‘ will bear looking into,” and 
which may as well be attended to here and now: 

“The people of the South,’ you say, “‘are full of good- 
will to the Negro. As long as he keeps his place, and con- 
ducts himself in a respectful and unobtrusive manner, they 
are disposed to treat him kindly. They are just to him as 
well. The conditions of labor are less harsh here than in 
the North. Such cases of extreme destitution as are con- 
tinually being brought to light in the North are unknown 
here. No Negro ever starves to death.” 

I concede all that you say a3 to the exemption of the 
South from extreme physical destitution. Reverse the 
situation, however; give the South the great populous 
centers and the rigorous climate of the North, and where 
then would destitution prevail? You know as well as I 
do that all the cities south of Mason and Dixon’s Line 
taken together would not make one equal to that great 
swarm of humanity called New York, to say nothing of 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, Chicago, and the scores of minor cities and 
towns each one as large as the average Southern city. If 
the Negro does not starve oftener it is attributable to the 
fact, first, that it would be next to impossible to starve 
anybody in a climate like that of the South; and, second, 
that the Negro is a hard man to starve. So long as there 
is a rabbit to be knocked over, a ’coon or ‘possum to be 
caught, a henroost handy, or somebody’s chores to be 
done in exchange for what may—not without some vio- 
lence to the English language—be called ‘‘ board wages,” 
he is ‘* des not gwine to starve.” 

I admit also that, in a way, the Southern white 
man treats the Negro kindly; but it is a good 
deal the same sort of kindness that a good-na- 
tured man shows to his dog, so long as the dog 
‘*keeps his place and is not obtrusive.” The hand that 
pats will cuff, and the whip, kennel and chain are always 
in sight. A kindness which manifests itself chiefly in 
jocular profanity and coarse badinage is not, however, 
virtue of a very high order. During the whole of two 
weeks which I recently spent at a leading Southern 
hotel, I did not once hear a resident boarder say ‘“‘ good- 
morning,” ‘* good-night,” or ‘‘ thank you,” to the ‘ele- 
vator boy ” or otherwise recognize him as being entitled 
to the slightest courtesy, altho he was an exceedingly 
bright, well-mannered and obliging fellow. It was, 
‘* Niggur, wait for me,” “ First floor, Niggur,” ‘‘ Niggur, 
dining-room”; that was all. Nor were the compensatory 
silver quarters and half-dollars which figure so largely in 
legends of the South at all visible. 

Iam not disposed to admit that the South ‘‘ is just to 
the Negro,” unless justice to a man can be shown to con- 
sist in giving him in exchange for his labor the scantiest 
amount of coarse food that human life can be sustained 
upon in the most genial climate in the world. 

The Negro is the worst fed, worst housed and worst 
paid laborer on the face of the civilizedearth. A cabin in 
which a man of the middle class in the North would not 
keep his cow, is his home; corn meal, molasses and fat 
hog flesh his food. In one of the daily papers the other 
day I noticed that the Government allowed the Sioux 
Indians a pound of fresh beef a day per head. The man 
who makes the cotton, the sugar, the rice, the tobacco, 
gets less than half that in pork or bacon per family. 


The worst part of it is that no one shows the slightest 
disposition to improve on this condition of things. We 
magnify the South; we boast of her resources, her 
growth and her prosperity; we insist that the New South 
is a fact not a phrase; and yet nowhere is a single model 
cottage going up, or any systematic and concerted effort 
being made to improve the conditions of labor. 

The farther we go, the worse it gets. The Negroes 
have few lawyers and doctors of their own race, and in- 
stead of encouraging them to have more, we disccurage 
them. Even Baltimore took a step backwardin this re- 
spect this year. A young white doctor who responds 
freely to the calls of the blacks, gets the reputation of be- 
ing a “ Niggur ” doctor, loses caste, and fails to build up 
a profitable practice among the whites. An old one 
whose practice is established does not care to go where 
fees are both doubtful and small, to say nothing of tong 
distances, bad roads and uncongeniality of patients. 

As it is with the doctor, so it is with the lawyer. The 
Negro who commits a crime finds, when he reaches the 
court-room, if he is so exceptionally tortunate as to reach 
it, that he is confronted by a white judge and jury, over- 
whelmed by white prejudice, and defended by a white 
lawyer, whom the court has assigned him, and who is by 
no means grateful for the allotment. His chances are 
slim. From a train on which I was recently riding, a 
Negro, who was supposed to have attempted to commit a 
crime was taken by a mob, “‘ identified,” hung and shot. 





This, altho the night was so dark that one could hardly 
see his hand before him; and we all know how next to 
impossible it is even in the daytime to distinguish one 
ordinary beardless young Negro from another. He prob- 
ably was the “‘ right man,” and he probably did attempt 
to commit the crime; but I contend, first, that he ought to 
have had his fair, legal trial, and, second, that if he had 
been a white man he would have had it. About the same 
time a white man was being executed for the murder of, 
I think, nine people, in whose behalf all the resources of 
the law had been drawn on for q period of over three 
years. 

‘Ifa Negro commits a crime, we ‘lose’ him on the 
way to jail,” said a planter to me, with a chuckle, not 
long since. 

Said another: ‘“Our chain-gang system is much cen- 
sured, and we are told that we ought to have larger peni- 
tentiaries. Why, in that case, we should have to wall in 
half the State, put allthe Negroes behind the walls and 
set all the whites to guard them.” 

Said another, a representative man: ‘‘ We aim to give 
the Negro his financial dues, and I believe we do; but I 
will notsay as much for his legal and politicalrights. In 
the very nature of things how can we? We do wrong 
sometimes, I admit; but here I am a Jesuit, and must 
fall back upon the position that it is sometimes right to 
do wrong.” 

But does the Negro get even his financial dues? The 
plain answer, my friend, is that he gets just what the 
white man is pleased to allow him. Such are his igno- 
rance, his dependence and his lack of protective labor 
organization that he is entirely at the mercy of his em- 
ployer. The white employer fixes the rate of wages; the 
employer or storekeeper fixes the price of goods; the em- 
ployer or his agent writes the contract which the Negro 
often cannot read; the employer or warehouseman rates 
the quality of the cotton and weighs the bale. All the 
way through, the ignorant and dependent Negro has 
nothing to do but to take the word of another man 
whose interest it is to get as much out of him as he can 
for as little as he can. Unless human nature at the 
South is much less selfish than it is elsewhere, unless, in- 
deed, it be, like Caesar's wife, above suspicion, manifold 
injustice must be the rule rather than the exception. 

And now bear with me, old friend, while I briefly 
mention what, to my mind, is the crowning injustice of 
all. I allude to the awful isolation of the black man. 

Twenty-five years ago this black man was turned loose 
in his cotton shirt and trousers and told to do for him- 
self. He had no home, no friends, no money, no trade— 
nothing but his black hands and freedom. Massa’s cabin 
was behind, before—death and the Judgment-day. Books, 
papers, lectures, concerts, theaters, art, music, social 
standing, business responsibility, political preferment— 
all that goes to bolster us up and help us to live, meanly 
as we do it sometimes—were not for him. He did not 
even have a family, for slavery did not regard the fam- 
ily. Mother had been sold to Louisiana and Father to 
Mississippi; brothers and sisters had been shipped like 
cattle to South Carolina and Arkansas. All at once a 
strong hand hurled him from darkness into light, and an 
imperative voice said: ‘*Go and make a man of yourself.” 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, there he stood as help- 
less as a little bird the wires of whose cage have been 
suddenly rent asunder. And there he stands yet; for 
how can a man ‘“‘ make a man of himself” when no man- 
making material is furnished him? 

Put yourself in his place, Harry. Have you forgotten 
how ‘‘ blue” you were that evening you came to me and 
told me that you must give up your studies for lack of 
means to carry them on? You had not been a slave. You 
had family, friends, social prestige and position, access 
everywhere, and even a fair education; but, owing to 
the fortunes of war, you did not have money, and the 
lack of a little money made you well-nigh desperate. 
Just then that grand old man, Judge ——, came to the 
rescue with a little money. He furnished you with the 
man-making material without which you could not have 
moved an inch. 

But no one has been so kind to this much needier black 
fellow. With him it has been a case of making bricks 
without straw. No kind old judge has taken him by the 
hand and, leaving a check in it, said: ‘‘ There, buy books, 
go to school, get up as fast as you can and as far as you 
can.” On the contrary, every time that he has tried to 
get up some one has hit him a cruel blow on the head 
and said: ‘“‘Get back there, Niggur! Keep your place 
and don’t be so obtrusive!” 

Iam not advocating social equality, Harry, but only 
telling a plain truth which sadly needs to be told, when 
I say that nowhere in the civilized world, outside of 
the Southern States of America, is there to-day a public 
opinion which erects an insurmountable barrier against 
a man on accountof his race. Even Russia is not so bad as 
this. Russia has her Tolstoi; but the Sunny South, who 
has she that dares to say, ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that’? 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A STATEMENT found its way into THE INDEPENDENT 
some time ago that Madam Ragozin, the author of several 
bocks on Oriental history, had been squrtaent director of 
the Arche ological Museum at Biol s one successor to Professor 
Handelma Madam Ragozin a that be is no 
truth whatever in the statement We published it as we 
found it somewhere, and it certainly did not look improba- 
ble to those that knew her qualifications. 
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DOCTRINAL CONDITIONS OF CHURCH MEM- 
BERSHIP. 





BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Ir was my privilege during the past summer to read a 
paper before the International Congregational Council in 
London, the title of which is placed at the head of this 
article. In that paper it was stated that the Congrega- 
tional churches are almost the only ones which require 
subscription to doctrinal symbols as conditions of mem- 
bership. Those who unite with the Episcopal Church are 
supposed to accept the Apostles’ Creed, but beyond that 
nothing is asked. In’ my paper especial mention was 
made of the usage of Presbyterians, Baptists and Metho- 
dists. It was also stated that in the earlier New Eng- 
land days subscription to creeds was not required in Con- 
gregational churches, and that not until the beginning of 
the present century did the custom become general 
enough to be noticeable. The statements in that paper 
have been questioned, and letters have appeared in the 
religious press, both East and West, denying them as a 
whole or in part. The subject is of sufficient impor- 
tance to make accuracy desirable. I have therefore gone 
over the ground again, so far as there has been question 
concerning the facts, and desire to submit for the consid- 
eration of those who are in doubt concerning the usage 
of the various evangelical Churches, the testimony of 
expert witnesses. 

First. The usage in the carly New England churches. 
Dr. Dexter, in ‘‘ Congregationalism as Seen in its Litera- 
ture,” says: 

“The ‘‘Ratie Discipline” (1726) thus describes the method 
then usual in joining the Church—candidates having first 
had private conference with the pastor. ‘ Before the Per- 
sons who have thus privately addressed the Pastor for Ad- 
mission into the Church are publickly admitted, he pro- 
pounds their Names unto the Congregation, with an inti- 
mation of what they have desired. He takes his Time to read 
or tell unto the Church (and sometimes as many of the 
mixed Assembly as please are also allowed to stay), what he 
judges proper of the Examination, which (in his private 
interview with them) has been taken of their Pious Dispo- 
sitions or Experiences; adding, that he has received an In- 
couraging Testimony of their Conversation (that is, has 
had favorable answer to his inquiries as to their manner of 
life). The Candidates of the Communion, at the proper 
time for it, standing forth, now the Pastor calls upon the 
Brethren of the Church to signify their Consent unto the 
Admission of these Persons unto their Communion, by 
lifting up their Hands.’ ” 

After Dr. Dexter has spoken on a matter of Congrega- 
tional history it is safe to presume that the last word 
has been uttered. In this extract which he gives from 
‘Ratio Discipline” mention is made of the examination 
‘of Pious Dispositions and Experiences,” but not of 
opinions in theology. In other words, candidates were 
examined to make sure that they had experienced the 
new birth, and that was all. 

To secure an authoritative utterance concerning the 
usage of the Presbyterian Churches, North and South, 
letters were sent to the Rev. Elijah R. Craven. D.D., Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and the 
Rev. W. F. Junkin, D.D., for many years a pastor in 
Charleston, 8. C., and one of the most prominent and 
honored members of the ministry of the Southern 
Church. Dr. Craven has been a Moderator of the Gener- 
al Assembly; if I mistake not, chairman of a commit- 
tee on General Rules, and has had the. reputation of be- 
ing without a superior in his knowledge of Presbyterian 
polity. His letter is as follows: 

1334 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, May 7th, 1891. 

My dear Dr. Bradford :—You were correct in the state- 
ment you made concerning the formal acceptance of the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church by ministers and 
officers alone. “The position of the Presbyterian Church on 
this subject can be best set forth by the consideration of an 
Act preliminary te the Adopting Act of 1729, which is in 
these words (“‘ Records of the Presbyterian Church,” Vol- 
ume I, p. 94, Moore’s “‘ Digest,”’ p. 45, italics mine): “‘ Altho 
the Synod do not claim or pretend to any authority of im- 
posing our faith upon other men’s consciences, but do pro- 
fess our just dissatisfaction with and abhorrence of such 
impositions, and do utterly disclaim all legislative power 
and authority in the Church, being willing to receive one 
another as Christ has received us to the glory of God, and 
admit to fellowship in sacred ordinances all such as we 
have grounds to believe Christ will at last admit to the 
kingdom of Heaven; yet we are undoubtedly obliged to 
take care that the faith once delivered to the saints be kept 
pure and uncorrupt among us, and so handed down to our 
posterity. And do therefore agree that all the ministers of 
this Synod, or that shall hereafter be admitted into this 
Synod, shall declare their agreement in and approbation 
of the Confession of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms of the Assembly of Divines at Westminister, as 
being, in all the essential and necessary articles, good forms 
of sound words and systems of Christian doctrine, and do 
also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms as the con- 
fession of our faith. And we do also agree, that all the 
presbyteries within our bounds shall always take care not 
to admit any candidate of the ministry into the exercise of 
the sacred function, but what declares his agreement in 
Opinion with all the essential and necessary articles of said 
Confession, either by subscribing to the said Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms, or by a verbal declaration of their 
coal thereto, as such minister or candidate shall think 

»” 
In accordance with this initial deliverance has been the 








entire legislation of the Presbyterian Church to the present 
day. In the “Form of Government’ Ministers, Ruling 
Elders and Deacons alone are required to adopt the Stand- 
ards, In the “ Directory for Worship,” in Chapter X, en- 
titled “Of the Admission of Persons to Sealing Ordi- 
nances,”’ we read as follows: 

“1, Children born within the pale of the visible Church, 
and dedicated to God in baptism, are under the inspection 
and government of the Church; and are to be taught to 
read and repeat the Catechism, the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer. They are to be taught to pray, to abhor 
sin, to fear God, and to obey the Lord Jesus Christ. And, 
when they come to years of discretion, if they be free from 
scandal, appear sober and steady, and to have sufficient 
knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, they ought to be in- 
formed it is their duty and privilege to come to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

“*2. The years of discretion in young Christians cannot be 
precisely fixed. This must be left to the prudence of the 
eldership, The officers of the church are the judges of the 
qualifications of those to be admitted to sealing ordinances, 
and of the time when it is proper to admit young Christians 
to them. 

“3. Those who are to be admitted to sealing ordinances 
shall be examined as to their knowledge and piety.” 

The use of brief formulas of faith in the admission of 
candidates to full communion has never been authorized 
either by the Constitution or by the General Assémbly of 
the Presbyterian Church. The custom is an outgrowth of 
Congregationalism, and is prevalent only in places that 
have been more or less affected by Congregationalists. The 
effort has again and again been made to have a form of ad- 
mission prepared under the authority of the General As- 
sembly, but always without effect. With kindest regards 
I remain, (signed) E. R. CRAVEN. 

There is no more competent authority than Dr. Craven 
on the usage of the Presbyterian Church in the North. 
But how is it in the South, where the people are more 
conservative, and where it may be supposed the most 
rigorous measures would be adopted to secure orthodoxy? 
Again we listen to a most competent witness. Dr. Jun- 
kin belongs to one of the most prominent Presbyterian 
families of the whole country, and, altho he is now in the 
Northern Church, no man is better able to speak with 
authority concerning the Southern Church. His answer 
was written after he had seen Dr. Craven’s letter, and to 
that he appended the following: 


The Southern Presbyterian Church, as I know from 
years of association with its pastors and churches, agrees 
in requiring for church membership only a creditable pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus Christ and an humble acknowl- 
edgment of him as Law-giver and King. 

(Signed) W. F. JUNKIN. 

My positions concerning the Presbyterian Church have 
never been questioned so far as I know by members of 
that body, but only by those outside who have pre- 
sumed to know what Presbyterianism ought to require. 
A venerable pastor in Maine, a religious newspaper in 
New England, and a few others who have felt the burden 
of the churches on their hearts, have declared that -er- 
tain usages must prevail in the Presbyterian Church. But 
in reply to them it is enough to quote the words of an 
eminent American author: “It is just as well not to 
know so many things as to know so many things that 
are not true.” The usage of the Presbyterian Church, 
both North and South, is simply this: an acceptance of 
its doctrinal standards is required of its ministry and its 
eldership, but not of those who desire to enter its fellow- 
ship by confessing themselves Christians. 

In order that I might have a reliable statement concern- 
ing the usage of Baptist churches, a letter was addressed 
to the Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, D.D., of the Calvary 
Baptist Church, of New York City, asking if acceptance 
of a body of doctrine was made a condition of member- 
ship in Baptist churches; if a person were to apply for 
membership in a Baptist church who gave credible evi- 
dence of being a Christian, and yet should say that he 
had neither time nor ability to form intelligent opinions 
concerning doctrinal statements commonly accepted, 
would that person be received into membership; and if 
the Baptists had any general creed. The letter of Dr. 
MacArthur replying to these inquiries, is as follows: 

CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH, " 
NEw YORK, September 14th, 1891. § 

My dear Dr Bradford: To the first question I would say, 
No. It is, however, implied that such candidates for 
church membership shall be in sympathy with our views 
concerning the Scripture subject and act of baptism; the 
relation of the Lord’s baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
the cardinal evangelical doctrines of the Scriptures. 

II. No. But they are expected to cultivate and exercise a 
teachable spirit, as becomes true disciples, and to conform 
their lives to the doctrines of the Gospel as they are learned 
from the Scripturés. 

Ill. We have the New Hampshire and Philadelphia Con- 
fessions, which are largely based upon the early English 
Confessions, and are generally received as worthy of the 
earnest consideration of all Baptists, but are not regarded 
as authoritative, as is the Westminster Confession of Faith 
among Presbyterians. ‘‘ The Baptist Church Directory,” 
and other Manuals by Dr. E. T. Hiscox, are highly esteemed 
and widely in use among us. But Baptists have no creed, 
in the technical sense of the word. They accept the Scrip- 
tures, and the Scriptures only, as the only authoritative 
standard of faith and practice. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) R. 8. MACARTHUR. 


Dr. MacArthur is commonly regarded as a High 
Church Baptist, and his position among Baptists is so 
conspicuous and pre-eminent, that no one would question 





his ability to represent the Baptist Churches. Notwith- 
standing Dr. MacArthur’s testimony, however, I am 
compelled to grant that a few scattered Baptist churches 
do require assent to doctrinal statements as conditions of 
membership; but they are the exceptions which prove 
the rule. 

Much criticism of my facts has come from those who 
have presumed to speak for the Methodist Churches of 
the country. It was, therefore, imperative that a per- 
fectly trustworty statement should be secured from some 
one qualified to speak intelligently of the usage of that 
denomination. My own judgment, re-enforced by the 
best Methodist wisdom, turned to the Rev. George R. 
Crooks, D.D., Professor of Historical Theology in Drew 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Crooks is one of the ablest 
and wisest men in the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
reply to my inquiries, he kindly sent me the following 
letter: 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, } 
September 15th, 1891. ) 

My dear Dr. Bradford: You have correctly stated the 
practice of our Church. Our ‘‘General Rules,’’ the foun- 
dation of our system of discipline, explicitly say: ‘‘ There is 
only One condition previously required of those who desire 
admission into these societies—a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come and to be saved from their sins.’’ However, 
adults are baptized and received on the profession of faith 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed. In later years a form 
for the admission of members into the Church (after proba- 
tion) has been adopted. In this form the candidate is 
asked: ‘‘ Have you saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ?’’ 
This is the chief question, and the only one on which stress 
is laid. It is also asked: ‘‘ Do you believe in the doctrines 
of the Holy Scriptures as set forth in the Articles of 
Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church?” In my 
practice as pastor I have always said that we only meant, 
“Can you accept the presentation of truth to which you 
have been listening as representing the teaching of Christ?’’ 
Many whom we receive have never read the Articles of 
Religion and cannot intelligently answer the question. In 
my opinion this inquiry into belief in the Creed is out of 
place, and some day will come out of the book. Practically 
we make but one test of fitness for church membership—a 
saving knowledge of Christ. This embodies all the doc- 
trine which a layman need believe. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) G. R. Crooks. 

Concerning these letters, and the position of, my paper, 
the following facts need emphasis: 

1. The question is not as to whether an individual 
should be trained in Christian doctrine, but whether the 
Creed is intended to be a statement of what is required for 
admission to the Church. My own belief is, that those 
who are Christians have a right in Christ’s Church; that 
none who have entered the kingdom of God can properly 
be refused the privileges of the Church of God. Our 
creeds are not gates to shut Christ’s followers from 
Christ’s Church until they have passed through long in- 
tellectual processes for which many of them are not prop- 
erly equipped, but rather condensations of the truth into 
which all Christians should be led as fast as they are able 
to move intelligently. I would say to a man or a child: 
““We ask of you asa condition of church membership 
only that you give evidence of being a follower of Christ; 
but we believe that our Articles of Faith truly represent 
the teaching of Christ, and it will be our aim to lead you 
to understand his truth as it is formulated in these Arti- 
cles.” 

2. The Congregational churches about the beginning of 
the present century—there may have been numerous ex- 
ceptions before—began generally to require acceptance 
of statements of doctrine as conditions of membership. 
That was a result of the Unitarian Controversy. That 
usage became almost universal, and Congregational 
churches, in many respects the freest of all, made it 
more difficult than others for those desirous of confess- 
ing Christ to enter their membership. An eminent 
Presbyterian doctor of divinity, one who voted against 
revision, and who would vote to convict Professor 
Briggs of heresy, said to me within a week: ‘‘ You 
Congregationalists talk about liberality, but you 
are the narrowest of all the Churches. Before 
you will receive a person into your fellowship you re- 
quire him to accept a body of divinity which he is not 
able to understand, and then in addition to subscribe to a 
long covenant. We in our Church require subscription 
to creeds, only of those who are called to be spiritual 
leaders and teachers.” 

8. The objections to conditioning membership on the 
acceptance of certain articles of faith are: (a) It 
reverses the method of the Spirit. The creeds of 
Christendem represent the results of centuries of study 
and of Christian experience. They canbe wisely under- 
stood only by those who have learned from experience 
and the Spirit of God. Such knowledge is not instan- 
taneously imparted. The new birth does not make a full- 
grown Chrisfian. Ability to accept truth requires the 
faculty to discern truth; and that is a fruit of the Chris- 
tian life. (6) To ask any to subscribe to what they do 
not know, whether they believe or not, is immoral, and 
makes the Church the teacher of insincerity. The spec- 
tacle of little children standing before the bread-and- 
wine-crowned communion table, and asked if they believe 
in a series of propositions which have required years of 
thought and study to formulate, is neither honest nor ed- 
ifying. It should not be forgotten that we are not pro- 
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testing against doctrinal symbols whose purpose is to 
show what truth is emphasized by our Churches. That 
is a different question. We all believe in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for the purpose for which it is 
designed, but we do not expect every infant to sub- 
scribe to it, with all its amendments, before he. receives 
the protection of the Republic. It is quite as safe to 
trust a new-born Christian to the living Spirit of God, as 
to suppose he will be preserved from error by the words 
of the dead. ‘ 

The Congregational churches are fast returning to the 
usage of the fathers. They are not making light of the 
importance of sound doctrine. They are only coming to 
recognize what other Churches have all along main- 
tained—that the door into the visible Church should be 
as wide as the door into the kingdom of God. 

Professor Park, of Andover, whom I believe to be the 
greatest teacher of theology who ever lived in America, 
in a sermon preached in Boston before the Pastoral 
Association of Congregational Ministers, May 28th, 1884, 
said: 

** In the second place it is an especial duty of the minis- 
ters of New England to make no conditions of church fel- 
lowship which are not essential constituents of Christian 
character. We are required to maintain the whole truth, 
but not to imagine that all which is true is indispensable 
to the religious life.”’ 

That covers the ground. What is indispensable to the 
religious life should be made a condition of church mem- 
bership—all else should be left to be developed by the 
environment and teaching of the church, and by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Later in the same sermon Professor Park speaks, if 
possible, still more explicitly: 

““He may be a ‘ taste man’ or a man of no taste; an ‘ ex- 
ercise man’ ora man of but little exercise; he may have 
some ability or nothing but inability, and that by Nature; 
he may bea sinner before he has sinned, or not until he has 
begun to sin; he may multiply his praises of the Prayer- 
book, or he may esteem the Bible as far better than that; 
whatever he believes, if he adopt no fundamental error, 
whatever he rejects, if he discard no fundamental truth, 
and if his heart be in unison with the essential spirit of the 
Gospel, then is he a Congregational Christian, and will 
unite with us in the congregation of the redeemed. This is 
American Christianity. It is in sympathy with the broad- 
ness of our lakes, the expanse of our prairies, the length of 
our rivers, the freeness of our government, the very genius 
of our whole social organization. A narrow-minded re- 
ligionist is no true countryman of ours.” 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
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THE MILLION DOLLARS FOR THE AMERICAN 
ARD. 


BY SAMUEL C, BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


‘** A MILLION dollars next year,” was the steady refrain 
at Pittsfield. Altho the sum of $701,417 was reached last 
year, it is to be remembered that but $484,463 came from 
contributions of the living, while the legacies were larger 
than ever before, except when the Otis and Swett be- 
quests were received. An increase of at least three hun- 
dred thousand dollars in contributions is required. Can 
it be had, and how? 

A good beginning was made in the effort of a circle of 
wealthy and generous men to guarantee a hundred thou- 
sand above their regular contributions. But this will not 
accomplish the work. The gentlemen who took this 
noble step were wisely careful to speak of it as a stimu- 
lating example and as a kind of emergency movement 
rather than as a full or permanent provision for raising 
the million dollars; and they rightly emphasized the neces- 
sity of active agencies among the churches, led off by the 
pastors. Here is the indispensable requisite for success. 
There should be no serious difficulty in raising the sum 
asked for. The wealth in the hands of church members 
has been steadily and greatly increasing during the last 
two decades; but there has been no correspondiug in- 
crease in the amount contributed to Foreign Missions. 
Churches that can expend eight million dollars annually 
on their portion of the religious institutions and benevol- 
ences among the sixty-two millions of dwellers in this 
Christian land, can surely contribute twice five hundred 
thousand dollars for the same religious activities among 
the many hundreds of million residents of unchristian 
lands. 

We have a way of speaking of nearly a dollar each as 
the average contribution of our church members, and we 
express the hope of two dollars each hereafter. Scanty 
as is the pittance at best, there is a practical fallacy or 
delusion in that mode of putting it. Each church mem- 
ber does not give one dollar. Far from it. Not to speak 
of the very considerable contributions from non-profes- 
sors of religion, a large number of individuals, not by 
any means the most able, give instead of thousands, if 
not hundreds of thousands, who give nothing at all. 
Reckoning on the basis of a dollar each, a great number 
of men of moderate means are contributing in lieu of 
twenty, fifty, a hundred or a thousand non-givers ; and 
William E. Dodge used to give for ten thousand of them. 

Here we come to the radical difficulty and necessity. 
There is no approach to a proportionate giving for For- 
eign Missions, and to a complete extension of the prac- 
tice throughout our churches, and still less throughout 
the individual membership, perhaps in any of them, As 








I look over the Congregational Year-Book for 1891, I find 
more than two thousand (2,150) of the four thousand 
eight hundred churches on that list, either definitely re- 
ported as not giving or not réported as giving anything 
to Foreign Missions. In most cases the accompanying 
returns indicate ‘‘ no report” to mean no contribution. 

Various reasons can be imagined for individual failures, 
such as the feebleness of a church, the lack or the in- 
difference of a pastor, special home emergencies, foreign 
membership, and what not; but the fact remains that 
more than two-fifths of our churches apparently give 
nothing to this great cause, so dear to the heart of their 
Master and Lord. I find also that not a few (eighty-five) 
of the churches that actually contribute report but one 
or two dollars for the whole church (thirty-four of them 
the smaller sum), many others that report from three to 
five dollars; and many others still from five to ten dol- 
lars. Nor are all these churches feeble in numbers. On 
a rapid count I find a hundred and eighty of the churches 
that report no contribution at all, reporting each a mem- 
bership ranging from one hundred to six hundred and 
forty, and a very large number reporting over fifty mem- 
bers each. 

If they were still more feeble, the pertinent question 
arises, Ought they to excuse themselves from doing some- 
thing for the world at large? The Home Missionary So- 
ciety expects from the church which it aids contribu- 
tions for the cause of home missions. Why should the 
spirit of benevolence stop there? Does feebleness entitle 
a church to live only for itself and within itself? Cana 
feeble church expect to grow strong while actuated by a 
spirit so narrow as to ignore the one most thoroughly 
unselfish and Christ-like of all the great forms of Chris- 
tian benevolence? If they are poor the Savior was poorer, 
having ‘‘ not where to lay his head”; and the great mis- 
sionary Apostle labored, working ‘‘ with his own hands.” 
Instances of this same spirit are found in the Year Book, 
wherein a church of but seventeen, fifteen, twelve and 
in one case but four active members the Christian heart 
would not be denied its contribution for the world’s con- 
version. And may it not be true, as some have said, that 
a church too weak to do anything—tho it be but the wid- 
ow’s mite—for the life of the world, is itself too weak 
to live as a witness for Christ ? 

But waiving this particular inquiry, important as it is, 
and turning from those churches that have but a name 
to live to the stronger ones, it is well known to all who 
have any practical knowledge of the facts how unequal 
and disproportionate are the contributions, both from the 
individual churches and from the individuals in the 
churches. Sometimes in those churches that contribute, 
one or two persons, very often a few, give more than all 
the rest—the hundred, perhaps the hundreds; many give 
little or nothing. Plainly enough, the field in our church- 
es is not half cultivated in the line of missionary benefi- 
cence—to put it cautiously. There is room and call for a 
thorough and business-like effort on this behalf to be 
carried through the whole denomination. What a show- 
ing is that of the Year Book! 

And must it not be also said that pastors not seldom 
need to be aroused in order to arouse their churches? 
How often is the wish expressed, as at Pittsfield, that all 
the ministers might be there to catch the genuine Chris- 
tian enthusiasm of the meeting. Are there not parish- 
ioners who could say that for a series of years they have 
not had a stirring practical missionary sermon, and that 
they are longing to hear one? If the shepherd fails, what 
can be expected of the flock? 

This, then, is the state of things we are called to con- 
sider: Contributions discreditably small, as compared 
with the ability of the churches and with the greatness 
and the pressure of the work; a great number of churches 
with scores of thousands of members, giving nothing, 
others but a pittance, and in most of the contributing 
churches the minority furnishing the greater part of the 
funds, and in’‘many hundreds of churches apparently no 
presentation of the cause, much less any adequate pro- 
vision for a regular and thorough collection. This state 
of things needs to be changed. Can it be done? 

Assuming the existence of the missionary spirit in 
the churches—for how can there be a Church of Christ 
without the germs of the missionary spirit?—there must 
also be methods, practical and business-like methods. 
And the first and most obvious thing is that the pastors, 
the accredited leaders, be everywhere aroused to present 
the cause to their congregations earnestly, in its full 
significance and with direct appeals. And if it escapes 
the pastor’s attention, there should be in every church 
men and women to the true missionary spirit to call it to 
his attention. And it is a pity that the old monthly con- 
cert has been so largely displaced or divested of its early 
uses, for knowledge is the condition of intelligent in- 
terest, and a greatly increased circulation of the Mission- 
ary Herald would do something to supply the lack. 

But the least that the pastor can properly do is to let 
no year pass without a strong foreign mission discourse, 
so timed as to be most effective, whether connected 
directly with a collection, or with such an occasion as 
the annual meeting of the American Board, and the 
abundant material then afforded. Many a pastor attend- 
ing those meetings wisely carries directly to his people 
the fresh and stirring impressions of that occasion. A 
pastor who is thoroughly interested in the work will 
show it also on other opportunities and in his prayer. 








But there should be in every church, great or small, 
an effective arrangement to bring home the cause to 
every member of the congregation, whether there is or 
is not a pastor, and whether he is active or otherwise. 
The committee for raising the hundred thousand wisely 
emphasized that point, in the suggestion that there should 
be in every church a committee of, at least, one man and 
one woman for this special purpose. It isa movement 
in the right direction. Years ago I knew a church that 
was noted for the amount and regularity of its contribu- 
tions to Foreign Missions. It was before the organization 
of Woman’s Boards, but this church had a committee of 
the brightest and most active young men and young 
women who each year endeavored to reach with the 
subscription paper every man and woman of the congre- 
gation. 

The cause is worthy of such a special arrangement. If 
any should ask why this more than all the other benevo- 
lent enterprises, the answer is at hand: the objects of 
those other enterprises lie all around us, in our own coun- 
try, and, as it were, under our eyes, and are constantly 
and forcibly pressed upon us, not only as Christians, but 
as men and patriots. Their advocates and necessities 
touch uson every hand. The other is a distant work, 
and its claims are not thus forced upon us. The heathen 
are far away, out of sight, and the Master who charged 
us to give them the Gospel is also out of sight, in Heaven. 
They peculiarly need an earnest advocate in every church 
to speak specially in their behalf. 

Nor should it be for a moment forgotten in presenting 
this cause to make it distinctly perceived that the one 
collection for foreign lands represents for those lands, in 
good degree, the six or seven forms of benefaction 
which in this land receive six or seven separate collec- 
tions, together with the home church expenditures, in 
part; so that they who make their missionary contribu- 
tion larger than any other can give a valid reason for so 
doing; and the failure of that one contribution is a fail- 
ure manifold in.its bearings. Let me add that in default 
of the power to secure such an efficient working method 
in the church, as is suggested, it is still in the power of 
individuals whose hearts burn within them for their Mas- 
ter’s work abroad to act as volunteer agents for the 
cause. For I remember another instance where an edu- 
cated and accomplished young woman—an early associate 
with Mary Lyon—took it upon herself to solicit mission- 
ary contributions, and with marked success. There is no 
church in which this at least cannot be done, when all 
else fails. 

It is not uncommon to meet two quasi objections to 
giving for the foreign field. One comes from the im- 
penitent, ‘‘We must take care of the heathen at. home.” 
But they do not take care of them. The other comes 
from too many professing Christians, ‘‘Our duty is to 
take care of our country.” Soitis. But there is another 
duty to care for ‘‘the whole world” for which Christ 
gave himself (I John i, 2), for “‘ all nations,” to whom he 
commanded us (Matt. xxvii, 19) to give his Gospel and 
his institutions. And an examination of the Year Book, 
or an experience in raising money for benevolent objects, 
will show that they who are deeply enlisted in the cause 
of Foreign Missions, are, as a rule, the most ready and 
generous givers to good movements at home, and are pre- 
eminently the persons to whom we can go with confi- 
dence for aid in every truly Christian enterprise. 

Let us hope that in these various ways, the noble ex- 
ample of generous men of wealth, the imitation of that 
example by a multitude of other less wealthy givers, the 
increased earnestness and activity of pastors, the intro- 
duction of this noble benefaction into every church, the 
thorough canvassing of all the membership, if not by 
constituted committees then by self-appointed or rather 
divinely appointed agencies, the five hundred thousand 
Congregational church members will awake to the call 
and the opportunity, and the million dollars will be forth- 
coming without fail. 

HANOVER, N. H. 
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BISMARCK, THE KAISER AND THE COUNTRY. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








MatTERS in Germany have an altered leok since spring. 
Then the country still went with the Emperor. It be- 
lieved of him, on the whole, what he believes of him- 
self; namely, that he knows what he is about, and that 
that which he is about is something statesmanlike and 
clever. If its trust in him was not quite so uncondition- 
al and unquestionable as the young prince’s faith in his 
divine self, still it was sufficient to carry opinion with 
him in all important things. In the matter of his estrang- 
ing Prince Bismarck from public life it stood by him 
pretty doggedly. Half of the country, perhaps, hardly 
found it possible to approve of such acts as his ostenta- 
tiously frequent visits to Hamburg and Altona, just in 
the immediate vicinity of the old Chancellor, without 
his visiting him. He visits everywhere and almost 
everybody else. He might, old royalists thought, have 
generously saluted the aged first servant of his,throne. 
The formality would have struck the public as royal 
magnanimity, while the omission, they feared, might 
be taken as willful provocation and as insult added to 
injury. Yet for all this, and in spite of all other things, 
the country, as I say, stood by its monarch and his gov- 
ernment. Not a voice in the land was raised frankly 
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for their opponent, except the voice of students. Bis- 
marck was mentioned in the press, in the legislature and 
in society, only to be attacked. If then he were defend- 
ed anywhere it was with discretion and not with heat. 

The Prince, meanwhile, predicted from his obscurity 
in Fredrichsruh that the times would change; that the 
ship of State would be run aground by its present pilots. 
‘‘ Before long,” his words to the Geistermunde delega- 
tion ran, ‘‘ sooner than you expect; perhaps already by 
the fall.” I remember having chronicled the prediction 
at the time for THE INDEPENDENT. 

But nobody listened to the fallen statesman. Every- 
body, on the contrary, waited for the next new develop- 
ment in the estrangement of the two men; very few 
taking the prediction to be anything more than a proof 
of the ill-humor with which Bismarck was bearing the 
estrangement. When the timid attempt of the Rhenish 
deputies to reconcile the two was made soon after, and the 
monarch repulsed the deputies imperiously, the country 
had not much to say. If it pleased Bismarck to take his 
remand into private life like an Englishman, well, so it 
pleased William IT to take it like a Tartar Czar. Of the 
two, the Emperor, after all, is the most consistent. 

People surmised, when they surmised at all, that the 
quarrel would be mended later; some time, after some 
years, five or ten perhaps. It must be mended somehow, 
they felt, before the old Chancellor’s death. It would 
never do for him to die and be buried in the ostracism 
which he lives in. The country would be too embarrassed; 
embarrassed for itself, since how would it be able to pay 
him the extraordinary honors that are his due in face of 
the frown from the throne? And then, embarrassed a 
little too, for the sovereign; for how would it read in his- 
tory if the ironsmith of the Hohenzollern Kaisertron 
should end deprived of the favor of a Hohenzollern 
prince? No; the quarrel must be made up, and, since it 
ought to be made up, it would be, probably by the ex- 
Chancellor humiliating himself. So the country thought, 
and further than this it did not go. Nor did it have any 
notion that it would go further. 

But it has gone a long way from this. A great pur- 
tion is gone to the neutral country, so to speak, between 
the two political adversaries. And once—about two 
weeks ago—it seemed as if half the nation were about to 
flee en masse full into Bismarck’s camp. 

The direct cause of this remarkable change in pub- 
lic sentiment was the sudden news of the Russian 
secret understanding with Turkey, or of the success- 
ful coercion of Turkey; no one pretended to decide 
whether the privilege of running warships through the 
Dardanelles was cajoled by Russia from tlie Porte or was 
forced by her from that power. No matter by what 
means the treaty was effected, Germany sees that it 
gives Russia if not the upper hand, at least one upper 
finger over the Porte, and, at the same time, over the 
signers of the Berlin Treaty. 

And to discern this, was enough to drive the nation 
instinctively, spontaneously, almost unconsciously to 
Bismarck. 

‘With the downfall of the blood and iron Chancellor 
all wholesome fear fled from the cabinets of the diplo- 
matic world.” ‘*‘ Who among us think that the agents of 
the Czar would have had such easy play, if Bisn.arck 
were still seated in the ministry with his hand on the 
chess-board of European politics?” 

Such were the cries of the German press. General von 
Caprivi was praised for his integrity; ‘‘ but the times re- 
quire a wily head and a hand that is practiced in check- 
mating.” The Daily , altho a conservative pa- 
per, was carried away by ‘‘ this last news of Russian in- 
trigue” so far, as to censure the King covertly in the dec- 
laration that: ‘The title of Chancellor could be with- 
drawn by the Emperor from one minister and be con- 
ferred upon another. But His Majesty could not confer 
the prestige of the first possessor of that title upon his 
successor. We see that none of the terror and respect 
which was felt by Europe for the old, has gone over to 
the new government.” 

Caprivi’s speech at Osnabriick was smiled at bitterly. 
‘ He assures us that all the governments of Europe are 
concerned to maintain peace,” remarked the Berlin Lat- 
est News. ‘‘Indeed! How sweet of them! If war 
breaks out it will evidently have to be the fault of some- 
body or something quite subordinate, and not of these 
lambs of European governments.” 

The public has swallowed many big pills of absurd 
logic. It took silently all the assurances of the official 
press to the effect that the expensive tours of William II, 
north, south, east and west, are of great political advan- 
tage; and the counter assurance that the visits of a stately 
French fleet to Russia and to Portsmouth were of no sig- 
nificance. It took with a significant and cordial wink of 
comprehension the official news that the reserves were 
called in this year to learn how to handle the new army 
rifles. While the Emperor was distracting public atten- 
tion by his review of troops in the west, ‘‘ maneuvers” of 
almost unprecedented length were held in the east 
toward the Russian boundary, around Posen, “ the 
Strassburg of the East”; and the “ reserves” called in for 
drill, included, as I know from instances among my per- 
sonal acquaintanceship, officers that had retired so long 
as twenty-two years ago. 

It swallows much, and with an heroic, self-sacrificing 
Spirit. But the country seemed about to rebel against 





the exaction that it should take Caprivi’s Osnabrick 
sweetmeat. 

Your Teuton can be discreet. But even the German 
Michael hates to seem quite imbecile. And no people at 
any juncture ever believed in the approach of war more 
than Germans believe in it. What made acquiescence 
impossible in this last instance, moreover, was a compre- 
hension that other nations would assume they must 
see the approach of it. Governments may represent 
themselves to be harmless and banal without injury to 
their dignity; but, at present, the public may not. 

The country, therefore, gave way to its nervous appre- 
hensions just as much after Chancellor Caprivi’s speech 
as before the speech. And the idea of imminent war 
with measureless, barbarous Cassockdom, forced its dep- 
recatory look from Berlin to Friedrichsith. “Let 
Bismarck’s faults have been what they may, he knew 
how to keep the Tartar from our door.” ‘‘The Eastern 
boundary is not fortified sufficiently.” These were the 
cries of the day. And an additional cry for Bismarck’s 
recall was being raised—when, of a sudden, and through 
occult means, the whole subject was hushed. 

We live at present in an artificial stillness. 

What I heard in East Germany, where I lived 
through the final phases of the national agitation, and 
whence I have just returned, are the facts that outrageous 
Russian brutality* on the boundary is increasing; but 
that German defenses, on the other hand, are being rap- 
idly strengthened. Breslau, for instance, has been made 
into a first-class fortified town; the double chain of so- 
called warehouses and magazines being really forts, 
armed with the best guns of modern manufacture. But 
my point is not the state of the Kaiserreich as opposed 
to the aggressions of its enemies. What I wish to set in 
relief is the change of popular feeling in Germany in 
respect of the Kaiser and of the Kaiser’s opponent; for 
we must call Bismatck by that name. 

The danger of war may go over. At any rate, one 
fright more or less about war has no extraordinary signifi- 
cance; when Prince Bismarck was in power such frights 
shook the nation as regularily as ague fits or election 
periods. All that was portentous in the recent fit was 
the fact that, whereas the Government used to start 
frights, this time it stopped the fright. Wholly new, on 
the contrary, was the uprising of popular séntiment for 
the country’s neglected old master. And this surely 
cannot be disregarded as an insignificant trait, recurring 
frequently. It is a trait that has but one precedent, and 
that precedent was very significant indeed for the history 
of Prussia, for it was the case of the dismissed minister, 
Von Stein. 

And here we come again upon one of the predictions 
of the political wizard of Friedrichsruh; for, already two 
years ago, when first deposed from office, Bismarck -com- 
pared himself with Freiherr von Stein, a man who suf. 
fered deposition by a Prussian prince, only to be set in his 
place again, with higher power than before. ‘‘ The coun- 
try,” he is reported to have said, ‘‘can call the young 
Emperor sublime (erhaben). Ina pinch, it will want a 
man who has proved himself to be practical.” 

Now will it? And will it want Prince Bismarck? 

Two months ago no such idea was thought of. But 
since the last war fright the idea is really become a seri- 
ous question. Events will have to answer it. 

HIRSCHBERG, SILESIA. 


MORE NEW YORK NOTES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








THE Metropolitan Museum, rightly named by the New 
York Herald “Our art treasure house,’’ opened last week 
its twenty-second semi-annual exhibition with its usual 
reception, which was held on the evening of November 2d. 
Two important losses have to be recorded: Mr. H. O. Have- 
meyer’s fine old masters, including five Rembrandts, of 
which “The Gilder’? was the best known, a large Pieter 
de Hoogh, and two paintings by.Franz Hals have been 
removed from the Museum; and Mr. Maxwell Sommer- 
ville’s superb collection of engraved gems no longer enrich- 
es the ‘Gold Room.” But as these were only loans, the 
Museum could not hope to retain them. The “Gold Room” 
has gained by bequest from Mrs. Sarah A. Osgood a pair of 
immense silver candelabra, six feet high, made by Tiffany 
and sold for twenty-five thousand dollars; also from Mrs. 
Sophia H. Hosack, in memory of her husband, a Capo di 
Monte panel, representing Ceres giving instruction in the 
art of husbandry, as well as an ancient Peruvian relic 
loaned by Mr. J. Chester Lyman. 

Other gains tothe Museum by gift are Henner’s ‘‘ Mary 
Magdalen at the Tomb of our Savior,’ an exceptionally 
fine example of the artist’s work, a legacy from Miss Sarah 
M. Hitchcock, who was a fellow in perpetuity of the Mu- 
seum; a landscape, by R. M. Shurtleff, entitled ‘‘ A Moun- 
tain Stream,” from Mr. William F. Havemeyer; a portrait 
of Clement II, by Carlo Maratta, formerly loaned, but now 

* A liberal thinker is too little satisfied with the ideals of any of the 
military empires of Europe, jo reproach Russia particularly, since her 
ideals of territorial aggrandizement and dynastic power and nationaliz- 
ing are different in degree more than in essence from those of her neigh- 
bors. But life on the boundary is apt to extinguish one’s philosophical 
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given, by Mr. Archer M. Huntington; a very old illumi - 
nated copy of the Koran from Mr. Henry G. Marquand, 

President of the Museum; and twenty-six volumes of pho- 

tographs of architecture and sculpture from Mr. Edward 

D. Adams, a “ patron’’ of the Museum—the contribution of 

one thousand dollars or more to the Museum, entitling 

the giver to become a patron of the institution. 

In the department of sculpture the Museum has received 
from Mr. William Schaus, also a patron, an ‘‘ Ariadne” in 
marble, being a replica of the statue by Aimé Millet in the 
Luxembourg—the last work done by the artist before his 
death last year—also a reproduction in bronze by Long- 
worth Powers of the famous boar fountain in the Mercato 
Nuovo, Florence, from Mr. D. H. McAlpin (patron); and 
from Mr. J. Hanson Purdy a marble figure of “ Raphael 
drawing,” by Emilio Zocchi. 

Among the pictures recently loaned to the Museum 
should be noticed a half dozen by well-known American 
artists from Mr. William T. Evans. They are “A Summer 
Morning,” by George Inness; “ Midnight,”’ by Robert C. 
Minor; ‘“ Twilight,” by F. S. Church; “ Evening. Harlem 
River,” by Arthur Parton; a view of the mountains, 
“Madison and Jefferson,” by Homer D. Martin, and EKd- 
mund Tarbell’s “Girl with Violin.” Mrs. Wm. T. Evans 
lends “Landscape and Cattle,” by E. Van Marke. Other 
loans received are “ Capture of a Dutch Fleet,” Charles E. 
Delort; “‘ Return of the Prodigal Son,” Charles G. Gleyre, 
and “‘A Stack of Grain on Fire,’’ by Jules Breton from 
S. P. Avery, Jr.; ‘ Cossacksin a Storm,” Adolph Schreyer, 
and ‘“‘Children calling to Cows across a Meadow”; A 
Xavier De .Cocks, from Mrs. Joseph Howland; a portrait 
of Wm. Cullen Bryant, painted by the late Asher B. 
Durand, from Miss Julia Bryant, and “ Disappointment,” 
by Edward May, from Caroline May; Healy’s portrait of 
the Comte De Paris is loaned by Mr. Hurlburt; Carleton 
Wiggins’s “ A Frosty Morning,” by Catholina Lambert, 
and “ The Old Oak,” by Crome, is lent by Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand. 

Visitors have been much interested in-the restoration of 
old pictures belonging to the Museum that has been so suc- 
cessfully carried on of late. The latest of these is that of 
thelarge Rubens which formerly hung in one of the stair- 
ways. This picture of “‘The Return of the Holy Family 
from Egypt” has not been on view for some time, as it has 
been undergoing a restoring process at the hands of Mr. 
Story, Curator of the Museum’s paintings. The canvas 
has been relieved of numerous coats of varnish, and has 
been so improved in appearance that it might almost pass 
for a new acquisition. 

One other source of interest at this exhibition was the 
contrivance, by General Di Cesnola, of cases for protecting 
valuable volumes, holding them open, and allowing leaves 
to be turned, while preserving them from dust and careless 
usage. 

The Willard collection of architectural casts has also 
been enrichrd by the addition of the Choragic Monument of 
Lysicrates, full size, which stands at the southern entrance 
of the hall. 


....Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, long known asa collector of 
American paintings and foreign curios, has entered upon a 
new phase of business life and now appears not only as 
amateur and connoisseur, but also as dealer. He has for- 
saken his business as commission merchant and has opened 
a most delightful “House of Art’’ at No. 4 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, a private house which has been remodeled 
and so fitted up as to have the appearance of a small 
museum rather than of salesrooms. On the lower floor 
are three rooms. In the first, the Chinese room, there are 
arranged on shelves or in cabinets vases from China, of 
rare forms or colors or workmanship, but most of them of 
single color, and so placed, without crowding, that their 
beauty can be seen and appreciated. The visitor passes 
from this to the Greek room, ornamented with a frieze of 
Greek fret on the dull red walls, which holds,- perhaps, half 
a hundred vases of Greco-Roman work, such as are ordi- 
narily termed “ Etruscan” vases. In two corner cupboards 
protected by glass doors are tear bottles and other glass 
objects whose iridescence would be modified if not de- 
stroyed by handling. The large ‘ Actzeon’’ vase, illus- 
trated by Millinger, occupies one corner, and a number of 
figurines which retain traces of color are shown in neat 
ebony cases which only display the objects placed in them 
satisfactorily, without marring the effect by over elabora- 
tion. The third is the “‘ blue and white’ room, containing 
about sixty vases and jars besides the smaller bottles 
and tiny objects in the cabinets under glass. To the 
left, at the head of the stairs, three cabinets have 
been contrived, lined respectively with ruby, with 
sage green and with pearl plush, and fitted with pedestals 
in order to show each by its own jet of light a vase worthy 
of and suited to the setting. On this floor is the ‘‘ Inness”’ 
room, for Mr. Clarke has not yet decided to offer for sale 
any paintings except those of the master of American land- 
scape. Two fine and recent paintings by Mr. Inness are 
now on exhibition here. In other rooms on this and the 
third floor are Chinese porcelains, jades, Indian and Persian 
bric-a-brac, embroideries, a collection of sword guards and 
many other objects, the sight of which would well repay 
the visitor to this delightful and unique ‘‘ House of Art.” 


...-Of the older, long-established dealers who have antici- 
pated the autumnal exhibitions of the Academy and other 
art associations, mention should be madeof H. Wunder- 
lich & Co. who have hung their gallery walls with a hnn-- 
dred and forty engravings in stipple of fancy subjects, 
some forty-five é6f which are by Bartolozzi, the remaining 
ninety-five being by forty-seven different engravers. All 
but about half a dozen of these old-time engravings are 
printed in red, brown or in colors, and the style of color is 
admirably suited to the sentimental quality of the subjects. 
Reynolds, Cipriani, Romney and Angelica Kauffman are the 
artists whose work is the most frequently reproduced, tho 
the three Westalls and several of the Bartolozzi’s are orig- 
inals. Here Lady Hamilton’s smiling face may be seen 
again and again, now as “ Alope”’ after Romney, and again 
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as “ Sensibility” after the same artist. both engraved by 
Earlom, and still again as “‘ L’Allegro”’ after the same ar- 
tist, engraved by Keating, if not also as *‘ Comedy,” en- 
graved by Wilken. The collection includes a fine “ Marie 
Antoinette,” and of the Bartolozzi’s “Cupid Disarmed ” and 
“Thais” may be mentioned as specially charming. The 
collection, as a whole, is as attractive as it is unusual, car- 
rying the visitor back as it does into the last century, where 
he breathes quite another air of art and of sentiment from 
that of to-day. 


....Messrs. Keppel & Co. have just opened their exhibition 
of American water colors. It includes work to the number 
of more than a hundred specimens from some fifty differ- 
ent artists, about a third of whom are women. Nearly all 
the best known New York water colorists are here repre- 
sented; and, as is usual in this gallery, great catholicity of 
taste has been exercised to include good work in various 
styles of execution. One of the most interesting pictures 
in the collection is not a water color, but a pastel, by Miss 
Clara T. McChesney, entitled ‘* Motherhood.” The little 
picture, sold already, of course, is a marvel of tenderness, 
and shows unmistakably the influence of the artist’s late 
Dutch study. The other artists represented are like them- 
selves, and can be easily distinguished by the usual ear 
marks; but Miss McChesney.seems here to have reached a 
higher plane than ever before, tho it seems hardly fair in a 
water color exhibition to single out for praise the sole ex- 
ample that is not painted in water color. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


THE RELATION OF ANIMAL AND HUMAN 
DISEASES. 


AMONG the subjects just now exciting attention in the 
medical and sanitary departments of investigation is the 
relation existing between animal and human diseases. 
Ever since the days of Jenner and the practice of vaccination 
to prevent smallpox, it has been recognized that, at least 
as to one disease, there existed relationship. Somehow or 
other the introduction into the human system of lymph 
taken from the teats of the cow served to modify or pre- 
vent a disease which had been considered as belonging alone 
to the human species. This led to much discussion as to 
whether the kinepox of the cow and the smallpox of man 
were the same disease, modified by the character of the 
animal in which they were respectively found. The chief 
contention at first was that the cow derived the disease 
from the horse through grooms, the distemper being known 
as grease or horsepox. So some believed that this was 
originally derived from mankind. 

Of late it is around tuberculosis that the discussiun of 
transfer of disease has centered. There are those who con- 
tend that the great storehouse or pandora box of this dis- 
ease is to be found in the cow. It is at least recognized that 
the same bacillus is to be found in consumption in man 
and in tuberculosis in the cow, altho there are some points 
of difference. At present the subject is discussed with 
more of speculation than of proven or accepted facts. Yet 
it must be conceded that the medical savants who do not 
practice, and many that do, hold this as one of the origins 
of the disease. Whether conveyed by milk, except when 
the udder is the seat of tubercular deposit, whether trans_ 
missible by means of the meat, and what degree of un- 
healthy appearance in any organ is to condemn the meat, 
are questions which not only physicians and veterinarians, 
but butchers’ associations are discussing. All this is well 
so long as the experiments are rigid and the results are 
tested in actual practice. 

Foot and mouth disease, as known in Great Britain, has 
long been recognized as transferable to man. More recent- 
ly scarlet fever has given rise to a prolonged and excited 
discussion as to its relationship. It has almost been a war 
of opinion, since the issue has been sharp and the contest- 
ants of high repute. Messrs. Powers and Klein, of the 
Local Government Board, proved to the satisfaction of 
many, that scarlet fever occurs in the cow, and is probably 
transmitted by milk. 

Professor Crookshank, however, conducted another series 
of experiments in behalf of the Governmental Veterinary 
Department, and claims that the former were cases of mis- 
taken identity, and that the diseases are not at all the 
same. At present there is a suspension of opinion, and we 
are awaiting new facts to prove or disprove the asserted 
identity. 

In the midst of all this there comes a somewhat new 
series of facts as to the relationship of diphtheria and a sim- 

. War disease occurring in cats, altho the relation of the dis- 
ease in fowls and man seems now not to be authenticated. 

From time to time physicians have reported disease 
“among cats in families where diphtheria prevailed, and 
have suspected them as the carriers of contagion. But a 
strange, apparent connection is now found to exist between 
the affection found in cats and a disease which can be pro- 
duced in the cow. This, if confirmed, seems to add to the 
suspicion as to scarlet fever occurring in cows. 

Dr. Klein, of the Local Government Board, at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society, gave in detail his experiments 
and the results. 

The following is an outline as to his communication: 

“ The evidence now before the profession goes to prove the ex- 
istence of a natural malady occurring among cats in association 
with diphtheria in the human subject, the cats suffering from 
broncho-pneumonia, and later their kidneys being found to be 
large and white, with the cortex in astate of fatty degeneration; 
further, the existence of a bacillus obtained from diphtheritic mem- 
brane,which, when inoculated into guinea pigs, cats and bovine 
animals, produces a local tumor, in which the bacillus is found to 
have multiplied, followed by congestion of the internal organs, 
broncho-pneumonia, and, at a later stage, if the animal live, fatty 
degeneration of kidney. When inoculated into the cow, the 
tumor is found to be followed in a day or two by a popular eruption 
on the udder. This eruption passes rapidly through the stages of 

yesiculation and pustulation, the pustules changing into a crust 











with sores beneath. But there is a difference between the guinea 
pig and cat on the one hand, and the cow on the other, in the cir- 
cumstance that the bacillus in the former animals is limited to 
the region of inoculation, but in the cow is found in the eruption 
on the udder and in the milk. Whether this would be found to 
be equally true if the guinea pig or cat were ina state of lactation 
there is apparently as yet no evidence to decide. 

“Coincidentally with Dr. Klein’s investigations, an uninten- 
tional experiment was performed, which tends to confirm the 
identity of the natural disease in the cat and the inoculated dis- 
ease in the cow. Two cats in the Brown Institution, where these 
investigations were conducted, died of a disease resembling that 
already described as occurring naturally in these animals, and 
all cats put subsequently into the same shed became affected in 
the same way. It was subsequently discovered that the first two 
cats had been fed with milk from the cows that had been inocu- 
lated, and their illness coincided in point of time with the disease 
of the cows. Dr. Klein has guarded against too hasty a conclu- 
sion on this head by pointing out that the man who had assisted 
him in his work was in charge of the cats, but no great probabilty 
can attach to this chance of infection. 

“The evidence, therefore, appears to show a relation between a 
natural disease of cats and diphtheria in man, and between 
diphtheria. in the cow and this malady in cats, and is therefore as 
complete as it can be without intentional experiment on the 
human subject; but if inquiry be made in the directions indicated, 
whenever diphtheria is found to occur in association with milk dis- 
tribution under circumstancesin which human contagion can be 
set aside, it is probable that the evidence already adduced will 
be considerably strengthened.” 








Science. 


Dr. THOMAS HILL writes us: 


In THe INDEPENDENT of October 15th, the first paragraph un- 
der the head of Science, gives an accuunt of a recent paper on 
the Sunflower, by Professor Kellerman. . 

In several modern languages the sunflowers carry two names. 
One refers to the radiant brightness of the flower when in bloom— 
an imageofthe sun. The other refers to the peculiar sensitive, 
ness of the young plant to light, causing it to follow the sun. 
But noone who has really noticed the habits of the plant ever 
thought that the flower follows the sun. 

It is a familiar fact that plants, of any kind, grown in the 
house, turn toward the light. It is a less familiar fact, but a 
proved fact, that the young radical leaves of the compass plant, 
when growing in an open prairie, turn their edges north and 
south. Both surfaces of the equitant leaves are equally sensitive 
to light, and arrange the leaf so ag to have both surfaces equally 
exposed. But these movements are comparatively slow. One great 
pecularity of the sunflower is the promptness with which the 
young plant responds to the stimulus of light. 

I used to study my whole garden by lamplight as well as by day- 
light; and there was never a plant that responds so readily to light 
as the young sunflower, unless it were the flower bud of the pond 
lily. After the sun had been down for an hour or more, all the 
sunflowers would stand, bowing their heads toward the lingering 
twilight in the northwest. But when the twilight was over, every 
plant would stand looking straight at the zenith, and maintain 
that position all night. In the early morn, the sunflowers would 
perceive the daybreak as soon as my eye could. At the very first» 
faintest flushes of dawn, all the young sunflowers would bow to 
the northeast, and stand in the reverent attitude of the peasants 
in Millet’s “* Angelus.” Kellerman is fighting a man of straw; he 
makes Moore’s lines, 

** As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look that she gave when he rose,” 
refer to the blossom when every common man of the least obser- 
vation knows, from childhood, that it refers to the young plant. 


....A correspondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
gives reasons for his belief that the general opinion regard- 
ing the utter destruction of vegetable life by the advance of 
a glacier is erroneous. He believes that plants will exist in 
a state of rest under an ice sheet for possibly centuries, and 
push up as vigorous as ever, when the glacier recedes. He 
uotes the statement of Kotzebue that a peninsula near Pyr- 
amid Harbor in Alaska, was wholly covered by ice 150 years 
ago, and had nodoubt been in that condition for ages. The 
ice has now receded some fifty miles, and the author made 
large collections of plants there. Unquestionably, some 
would have been brought down with the glacial flow, and, 
on thawing, leave the plants to grow there; but he gives 
reasons for his faith that all could not have been brought 
in that way, and concludes that it is just as likely that the 
plants had remained for years safe under the ice-floe that 
covered them. 





School and College. 


RECENT discussions in the school circles of Germany 
are quite a revelation. While it is acknowledged on all 
hands that Germany not only leads the world in the depart- 
ment of higher education, but has also succeeded better 
than any other nation on the globe through its magnificent 
system of compulsory school laws in practically banishing 
illiteracy throughout the length and breadth of the Empire; 
yet that German educators are not satisfied with the pres- 
ent status of affairs is only too evident from strong agita- 
tion now going on in favor of reform in all grades of schools, 
from the lowest to the highest, with the exception of the 
university proper. The most interesting feature of the 
whole discussion has been the part which the University 
professors have been taking in the proposed reform. In or- 
der to influence the Government, the question was sprung 
as to the satisfactory or non-satisfactory character of the 
present gymnasium course as a general preparatory drill 
for the special work at the university. The movement was 
started by the Halle professors, who protested against any 
radical change in this course. At once an opposite view 
found many friends, especially in the medical and 
the philosophical faculties, to the effect that Greek 
should be alniost or entirely banished, the general 
classical course abridged, and modern languages, the 
sciences, mathematics and more practical branches be sub- 
stituted. In other words, conservative Germany has ac 
last taken up the debate between the classical and the 
modern course as the basis of higher education. Nearly all 
aniversity professors have signed a petition pro or con, and 














at all universities both views have found their defenders 
Thus, for instance, sixty-one professors and teachers of the 
University of Bonn have declared it dangerous to modify 
the present gymnasium course, while sixty professors anq 
teachers have signed the counter petition. At Strassburg 
nearly all the theological and the philological me, 
have signed the conservative petition, but only half of the 
law and the medical faculties and less than one-third of 
the mathematical and natural science men. In Gittingen 
fifty-six out of a total of a hundred or more, signed the 
petition to preserve the present course, as did also a ma. 
jority of the Leipzig faculties. At the latter institution, 
however, the counter movement had its beginnings, headed 
by such men as Ludwig, Wislicenus, Brubns and others, 
It is a significant fact that 407 German university me 
have expressed their decided convictions that the gymna. 
sium course must be modified and modernized, both for the 
purposes of a general intellectual training, as also to fur. 
nish a satisfactory basis for the university career. What 
the Government proposes to do is, of course, yet unknown: 
but that something will be done admits of no doubt. 


...-The universities of Scandinavia are modeled after 
those of Germany. The following announcement of lec. 
tures for the winter term will give some idea of what is 
done there in the department of theology. At Upsala Pro. 
fessor Myrberg offers courses on the Psalter and the First 
Epistle of St. John; Rudin, on Ephesians and Jeremiah: 
Sundelin, on the History of the Monastic System; Norrby, 
on Special Pastoral Theology; Ekmann, on the Certainty 
of Christian Knowledge; Berggren, on Modern Views of the 
Doctrine of Atonement; Johansson, on the Sermon on the 
Mount; Quensel, on the Pericopes of the Trinity Cyclus, 
Ahnlund, on Christian Freedom; Kolmodin, on India from 
the Mission Standpoint. At the Royal University at Chris. 
tiania, Professor Christlieb lectures on Fifty Selected 
Psalms; Johnson, on Christian Ethics; Bugge, on Second 
Corinthians; Petersen, on Dogmatics; Munch, on the Gospel 
of John and the first Epistle of Peter, and conducts writ- 
ten exegetical exercises; Bang has an examinatorium on 
Ancient Church History, and lectures on John; Ordland 
offers a-course on Colossians. 


....-Colorado College has the largest entering class in its 
history, numbering over forty. This is especially encour- 
aging to its friends, as the standard of admission has been 
raised to the same as that of Eastern institutions. Presi- 
dent Slocum has returned from Europe; Dr. Augustus T. 
Murray from his year of study in Germany, to the chair of 
Greek; Dr. Wilfred Mustard, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has accepted the professorship of Latin; Dr. F. W. 
Craigen that of Geology, and Prof. M. A. Valentine that of 
Modern Languages. The number of students from the 
East has also increased since the raising of the standard, 
and the number who are fitting for:-the Christian ministry 
is larger than ever before. The college isstill in great need 
of financial assistance; but its trustees believe, from what 
has been done during the last three years, that this assist- 
ance will surely come to it. 








Personals. 


The Echo of London, describes the Rev. Charles Gore, 
who has become famous as the editor of “‘ Lua Mundi” as 
a man in the prime of life, not yet forty years of age, 
above the middle stature, with a slim figure, a noble, in- 
tellectual brow, eyes set deep in the head, full of melan- 
choly and affection, chestnut hair, and, his most marked 
feature, a full auburn beard, which makes him resemble 
one of the Old World saints. When he is speaking his 
countenance lights up and shows every passing emotion, 
but when in repose it bears the stamp of pain, doubtless 
the result of the constant illnesses to which Mr.Gore’sweak 
frame is subject. 


.... The entire Garibaldi family has been bitterly opposed 
to the erection of the monument to their father in Nizza, 
his birthplace; and his surviving children, the two sons, 
Menotti and Riciotti, have declared that they will not be 
present at the unveiling. Their reasons for this step are 
political, since Nizza has, since 1860, been French, and the 
Garibaldi family, together. with multitudes of others, have 
never forgiven the Italian Governmeut for ceding to 
France the city that gave Italy her most popular hero, and 
will not sanction this by being present in a French city at 


; the unveiling of Italy’s great leader. 


....Empress Elizabeth, of Austria, is a devoted admirer 
of the poet Heine, whose aged sister in Hamburg she has 
twice visited to hear about his childhood. The Empress 
will soon cause to be erected a statue to the poet. It will 
represent him lying on his bed, pencil in hand, and gazing 
meditatively into space. The statue will stand in the park 
of the Imperial Villa of Corfu, on a rock 2,200 feet above 
the level of the sea. 


....It is not generally known'that Richard Wagner was 
married twice, his sécond wife being the daughter of the 
famous Liszt; and it was through his father-in-law’s infiu- 
ence that Wagner received the favor of the late King Lud- 
wig, of Bavaria, whose insane love for everything Wagne™ 
ian was the talk of Europe. 


.... THE Crown Prince of Japan, whois at present a pupil 
in the School for Nobles in Tokio, is said to be a bright and 
industrious boy. He has just finished the fourth year in 
the elementary department. It is said that he did not miss 
one day at school during the last year. 


....It is an interesting coincidence that Senator Chat- 
dler, of New Hampshire, married the daughter of the late 
Senator Hale (J. P., of his own State), and that Senator 
Hale, of Maine, has for a wife the daughter of the late Se 
ator Chandler, of Michigan. 


...-The name of Her Hawaiian Majesty Liliuokalani is 
pronounced Lil-lee-woke-a-lanny. It means literally Lily 
of the Sky, 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 








Tus Boston Symphony Orchestra’s first concert for the }. 


season, on Tuesday evening, drew as distinctive an audi- 
ence in musical quality as has been the rule ever since the 
first series these welcome guests undertook in this city. 
The program offered instrumentally Berlioz’s ‘‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini” Overture, the energetic and complex brilliancy of 
which becomes singularly lucid and effective when inter- 
preted under such conditions; a Bach Prelude Adagio 
and Gavotte, played by the string-orchestra with delight- 
ful smoothness and crispness; and Schumann’s E flat 
(“Rhenish”’) Symphony, something that the Bostonians 
play so peculiarly well as to lead one to the enthusiastic 
opinion that Schumann’s symphonies have no such inter- 
preters anywhere else. This idea used to occur to the Schu- 
mannist when Mr. Gericke was the conductor. It has lost 
none of itsinsistency. Mrs. Lillian Nordica was the solo 
ist—in Beethoven.’s “Ah Perfido” and “Thou Hall Be- 
loved” in “Tannhiiuser.” Mrs. Nordica has a firm, fresh 
and rich soprano of excellent, if somewhat cold, quality. 
Her training has given her a superior ease in its use—her 
method is admirable. ‘‘Ah Perfido,” however, exacts an ab- 
solute sincerity of musical and an artless, fervent, dramatic 
feeling, of a sort quite diverse from anything like the con- 
ventions of Italian opera art; and the Wagnerian air hardly 
less imperatively demands a spontaneous, a broad and no- 
ble style—one thoroughly German withal. To either aelec- 
tion anything like artistic self-consciousness is a capital 
fault that carries itsown punishment. Mrs. Nordica would 
better have chosen other music than that in which her best 
traits as an artist could win for her relatively little success. 
She was cordially received and recalled several times after 
each appearance; but popular success is a mischievous 
friend sometimes. It is worth while to note that Chicker- 
ing Hall’s tricky atmosphere was kept. at a most comforta- 
ble coolness and freshness during the evening. 

On Thursday night and on Saturday afternoon the 
Messrs. Griinfeld, pianist and cellist, were heard in their 
third and fourth concerts of chamber-music, in the Madison 
Square Garden’s Music Half. Friday evening brought 
the first of another group of chamber-music entertain- 
ments, projected by the Kneisel Quartet, in whose work a 
special interest is justifiable. Sherry’s new hall,in Fifth 
Avenue, is aconvenient and pleasant place for the series; 
the audience was a most appreciative one. Mozart’s Quar- 
tet in C Major (Kiéchel 465, Ed. Peters 17), the second move- 
ment from Tschaikowsky’s D Major Quartet and the new 
Quartet Opus, 111, by Brahms, constructed a program given 
first and last, with that peculiar finish and fine balance 
of tone that one would expect from the Messrs. Kneisel 
and Roth, violins, Svecenski, viola, and Schroeder, violon- 
cello. About the Brahms qnartet, the program’s novelty 
and chief interest, it would be easy to write a great deal, so 
characteristically beautiful is it in spirit and so exquisite 
in execution. It is a small masterpiece from the composer 
who continues to prove himself a loftier mind, among all 
the lofty ones at work in music, with every year of his life 
and with each new work. That Brahms’s mantle will have’ 
to be put into camphor after his death is more and more 
a probability; and no other composer in Germany or the 
world can fare his way or can wear his sandals. It is good 
tobe reminded of it again, now and then. The Kneisel 
Club’s next concert is December 11th. 

Coincidence turned the week into almost a clean sweep 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra. No other Richmonds 
were in the field. In Brooklyn, on Saturday evening, they 
assumed the practical responsibility for the music to be 
expected in that city under the auspices of the Philhar- 
monic Society there. Sohappy an arrangement seems to be 
regarded with as much popular favor in Brooklyn as criti- 
cal satisfaction. The Academy of Music was crowded. 
The audience more than once became enthusiastic—not a 
matter of course in Brooklyn—over the band’s perform- 
ance, in an emphatic degree. Beethoven’s Third’ Leonore” 
Overture, Tschaikowsky’s fascinating Suite Opus 55, and 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Mastersingers”’ prelude, with two vocal num- 
bers sung by Mrs. Nordica, furnished the evening’s bill. 
The favorite, Tschaikowsky Suite was played to perfection 
—the one work that, despite its length, is so overflowing in 
its store of melody, rhythm, and rich variety of orchestra- 
tion that one would not object if a conductor, on concluding 
it, suddenly should imitate Dr. von Btilow and say to the 
orchestra: “‘Gentlemen, if you please—da capo!” Mrs. 
Nordica sang Gounod’s stately air, “‘ Plus Grand dans son 
Obscurité”’ extremely well—evidently entirely in her ele- 
ment in it. Her other selection was the Wagnerian air as on 
Tuesday’s concert in this city. The next of these concerts, 
under the Brooklyn Philharmonic’s auspices, comes De- 
cember 11th, and Mr. Ignace Paderewski will be the soloist. 

The calendar of music this week reaches tolerably well 
toward the contents of one in the winter’s busiest term. 
On Tuesday a Seidl orchestra concert in Brooklyn, and a 
fifth Griinfeld chamber-concert, and the String Quar- 
tet’s concert of chamber-music; on Wednesday an organ 
recital by Mr. W. E. Mulligan, at St. Mark’s Church, 
and Miss Lena Little’s song recital at Chickering Hall; on 
Friday and Saturday the first rehearsal and first concert of 
the Symphony Society of New York, in the Music Hall, 
Seventh Avenue. 

‘he Boston Musical Herald has become the property of 
Mr. George H. Wilson, well known in the musical journal- 
ism of that city, the compiler of the annual “‘ Year Book” 
on music, so long a eonvenience to the critical writer. 
Some thoroughly responsible New York editorship will 
be associated with Bostonian critics on the paper; 
and its promise ‘of being a valuable and broad review 
is likely to be enterprisingly fulfilled. There is room for 
Such a paper as Mr. Wilson’s first number typifies. 

Pietro Mascagni’s new opera, ‘“‘ Fried Fritz” (from the 
Frckmann-Chatrian subject), was produced in Rome last 
Week successfully; but satisfactory judgment of it is want- 





4 ator on the expiration of John Sherman’s term. 





ing at present. The composer’s “Rustic Chivalry” is 
attracting deeply interested audiences night after night 
at the Casino here, and in half a dozen other cities. 

The Church Choral Society, now in its second year, will 
give Anton Dvdérak’s new Requiem Mass at its second con- 
cert in February. Its composer will not come to this coun- 
try to reside until next autumn. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 








ELECTIONS were held in a number of States, with results 
as follows: In New York Roswell P. Flower (Democratic) 
was elected Governor by 45,000 plurality over J. Sloat Fas- 
sett (Republican); the other Democratic State officers were 
also elected; in the Legislature the Senate is Republican 
by a majority of four, and the Assembly is in doubt; the 
Democratic majority in New York City was over 58,000. In 
Ohio Major McKinley had a plurality of 21,000 over Gov- 
ernor Campbell (Democratic), and the Legislature is Repub- 
lican, according to latest advices, by a majority on joint 
ballot of 43, thus insuring the election of a Republican Sen- 
In Massa- 
chusetts Governor Russell (Democratic) was re-elected by a 
plurality of less than 7,000 over Colonel Allen, the Republi- 
can nominee; the rest of the State officers and the Legisla- 
ture are Republican. In Pennsylvania the Republican 
candidates for Auditor General and State Treasurer were 
elected by 58,000 and 53,000 majority. In Iowa Governor 
Boies (Democratic) was re-elected by a plurality of about 
9,000, and the remainder of the Democratic State ticket by 
a somewhat less vote; the Legislature stands, Senate Dem- 
ocratic, House Republican, with Republican majority on 
joint ballot. In Nebraska and Colorado the Republican 
candidates for Supreme Court Judge were elected. In 
Michigan and South Dakota Republican Congressmen were 
gained. In Cook County, Ill., the elections were over- 
whelmingly Republican. In Mississippi the Democratic 
ticket met with no opposition, the vote being much lower 
than the registration, the Negroes staying away from the 
polls. In New Jersey there were Democratic gains in the 
Legislature. In Maryland the Democratic State ticket was 
elected by 30,000 plurality, and the Legislature, which will 
choose a successor to Senator Gorman, is Democratic. In 
Kansas the Republicans secured a large majority of the 
county officers, badly defeating the Alliance. In local elec- 
tions the Democratic candidate for Mayor in the city of 
Brooklyn was elected, and the Board of Aldermen in New 
York City is entirely under Tammany authority as hereto- 
fore. 


....A company of Tennessee miners attacked a stockade 
and set nearly two hundred convicts free. They burned 
the stockade, at a loss to the company of about $15,000. The 
disturbed condition still continues. Unless other demands 
made by the miners are conceded, it is feared that a big 
strike will occur. One hundred and twenty-seven of the 
released convicts have been returned to Nashville. The 
Governor of Tennessee has declared that the convicts will 
be returned to the mines under guard, and will be protect- 
ed by the militia if necessary. 


....Governor Hill, of New York, issued a proclamation 
on November 7th, appointing Thursday, the 26th day of 
November, as a day of Thanksgiving. Special attention 
was called to the abundant harvests, the prosperity and 
peace of the State, the fact that no calamity has befallen 
it, that no heavy burdens and no unequal laws have been 
imposed upon the people, and that the taxes levied for 
the support of the commonwealth are the lowest in a gen- 
eration. 


....There has been considerable activity in the Navy 
Yard at Brooklyn, in preparation for possible complica- 
tions with Chile. Senor Pedro Montt has been making a 
visit to New Orleans, but refused to make any statement as 
to his object. ss 


....Roswell P. Flower, in giving in his sworn statement 
as to his expenses in his election as Governor of the State 
of New York, declared that the total amount was $5,000 
which he contributed to the Democratic Campaign Fund. 


- ....The cases of the United States against the Chilean 
steamer “‘Itata”’ and her cargo have been finally submitted 
by counsel in the United States Court at Los Angeles, Cal. 


....The prominent Republicans and Democrats of San 
Francisco are seeking to secure the meetings of the two 
national conventions in that city next spring. 


FOREIGN. 


....General Da Fonseca has established a dictatorship in 
Brazil having the full support of the Army and Navy. 
The freedom of the press was suspended and a rigid censor- 
ship exercised over press telegrams and newspaper com- 
ments. The Federal capital has been in a state of siege for 
over two months. The dictator declares that he will respect 
in every way the Constitution, and that the Government 
will be answerable for all national engagements. He also 
announces officially that the nation is convened to elect 
new representatives at a near date. The trouble is supposed 
to have arisen from the proceedings of Congress seeking to 
deprive the President of the veto power, and also from the 
efforts of certain ones to effect a restoration and the over- 
throw of Republican institutions. 1t is reported that the 
Province of Rio Grande do Sul, the most southern part of 
Brazil, has refused to accept the action of President Da 
Fonseca, and has declared its independence. Several other 
provinces have given in their adherence to the existing ar- 
rangement. 

....In Chile the Liberal caucus has named Admiral Jorge 


Montt for President. The nomination is equivalent to an 
election, and meets with the approval of not only the entire 
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Liberal Party, but of leading members of the other parties. 
There seems to be a more cordial feeling toward the United 
States, and the necessary protection to the officers and boats 
of the “ Baltimore” has been granted by the Intendente of 
Valparaiso. A report was spread that the “Baltimore” 
had been sunk by a Chillean torpedo, but it had no founda- 
tion in fact. The new Chilean Congress is composed as fol- 
lows: Senate, Liberals 21, Conservatives 5, House of Depu- 
ties, Liberals 56, Conservatives 38, giving a strong Liber- 
al majority. 


....The Russian Government lately requested the Turk- 
ish Government to grant permission for the removal of 
the bodies of Russian soldiers killed during the Russo- 
Turkish war and buried in Turkey, to San Stefano, a 
suburb of Constantinople ,where the famous treaty was 
signed, and where a national memorial in their honor is to 
be erected and an Orthodox Greek Church is to be built. 
The Porte declines to permit the removal, and the refusal 
has created considerable ill-feeling in St. Petersburgh. 


...-The British Minister to China has been directed to 
give the Chinese Government untii the end of the month 
to reply to the ultimatum with regard to the punishment 
of the leaders in the recent outrages, and the resumption of 
trade in the province of Hunan. Failing this the com- 
bined foreign fleet will seize Shanghai and other treaty 
ports on Yang-tse River, and take control of the customs of 
each port until the matter is arranged. 


...-The election disturbances in Ireland continued 
through the week, especially in Cork, resulting in the 
election of Mr. Flavin, the McCarthyite candidate, by a 
plurality of over 1,500. T. M. Healy was horsewhipped by 
Mr. McDermott, nephew of Mr. Parnell. Mr. Healy re- 
fused to make any charge against him on the ground that 
he was intoxicated. 


..--Increased disturbance is reported from the oasis of 
Touat, in the Sahara, on account of the rivalry between 
France and Morocco. France announces her determination 
to hold it, as it is essential to her connections with the inte- 
rior of Africa. 


....-A number of lately escaped convicts in Eastern Sibe- 
ria have been recaptured, some dead, others alive, the 
Russian Government paying fifty rubles premium for live 
criminals, and seventy-five rubles for dead ones. 


...-It is reported that the Pope is dangerously ill from 
cerebral anemia, due to old age. Cardinal Lavigerie also is 
very sick. 





——y 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 

No one would suspect me of any want of sympathy with 
music; but I confess that I think it would be a great advantage if, 
during public worship, the singing were very much more congre- 
gational. Nothing can compensate for the absence of hearty 
united congregational singing of well-known words te well- 
known tunes.—Huen Prick Huenas. 


.... We can afford to cultivate the sentiment of union and the 
sentiment of human brotherhood at the same time, and to wait 
for the outcome. But it is evident that the obstacles in the way 
of union are deeply rooted in those differences of sentiment re- 
specting the association of the two races which will not be easily 
overcome.—Northern Christian Advocate. 


.... Ecclesiastical cases in ecclesiastical courts, tho sometimes 
unavoidable, are generally attended with influences which are 
unfortunate. But ecclesiastical cases in secular courts, espe- 
cially those involving the interpretation of Confessions of Faith, 
are of a decidedly hurtful character. Nine times out of ten the 
decision reached is satisfactory to nobody.—Christian Advocate. 


....-The inference which he evidently draws is [Prof. E. C. 
Smyth, in the Andover case], that foiled in their first attempt 
the Visitors will have no heart to renew their opposition to the 
action of the Trustees and the work of the Faculty. But “the 
wide world” must think it a curious morality that sees no con- 
flict between the New Theology taught at Andover and the 
theology made imperative in the words of the endowment.— 
Christian Leader, Universalist. 


....This decision does not in any way affect the merits of the 
case. Whether or not Professor Smyth has conformed in his 
teaching to the creed he has promised to maintain is a question 
not touched upon by the court. That question is still in abey- 
ance in the public mind. The only decision affecting Professor 
Smyth on that matter is the moral one involved in the fact 
that the Vistors sustained the complaint made by the prosecu- 
tors against him.—The Congregationalist. 


....Notwithstanding the decision of the majority of the Court, 
the common opinion of sensible men is likely to be that it 
shirked a responsibility it did not wish to accept, and dodged the 
main issue. The question as to the consistency with a high 
sense of honor and honesty of the position of men teaching the 
so-called “new departure ” theology on such a foundation as that 
of the Andover Theological Seminary, will probably remain as 
before for every one to answer for himself, without benefit of the 
Court.—The Advance. 


.... By the way, can you tell me where “ Juicelum™ is? I heard 
the Rev. Mr. Smartwell mention it repeatedly in a sermon the 
other day. It seemed to be a well-known place, too, connected 
with important events in Bible history. Kings reigned there, I 
understand; temples rose and fell there; sieges were sustained; 
battles were fought; the fate of a nation was decided—all at 
“Juicelum.” A great Apostle preached a memorable sermon 
there, and true religion received a new impulse and entered upon 
a new dispensation—all at “Juicelum.” Yet I cannot find the 
name in the Bible or the Bible Dictionary.—McConn, in The Ad- 
vance. 


....lt is evident to every careful observer that the Indian’s 
faith in old-time objects of worship, former beliefs and supersti- 
tions, has had a gre&t shaking up. [tis hard for an outsider to 
realize how every much in earnest many of the “* Messiah-crazed” 
Indians became. A few days ago I was with one of our native 
missionaries on the Moreau River, and I remarked that I saw no 
dogs at the houses. “ Why, they killed them all last winter,” said 
he. “They were told and believed that no one accompanied by a 
dog would be received and allowed to join in the march of tri- 
umph and rejoicing; they could not be allowed to welcome rela- 
tives returned to earth, and so all their dogs were knocked in the 





head.”—TueE Rev. T. L. Riaas, 
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THE ELECTIONS. 


THE results of the November elections have: a special 
interest this year, because they come just before the 
Presidential campaign. The politicians study them for 
‘indications’ as to Presidential issues, Presidential nom- 
inations and presidential results. There are some such 
indications in last week’s elections. 

1. The Alliance movement which swept Kansas and 
Nebraska last fall, and threatened seriously to weaken 
the Republican Party in other Western States, is practi- 
cally ended. It played a very unimportant part in the 
elections in Kansas and Nebraska, and the Republican 
Party has come to its own again in both those States. In 
Ohio it proved to be an altogether insignificant factor. 
Good crops and serious reflection have turned the Farm- 
ers away from it, and they have abandoned its unwise 
and impracticable schemes. A danger threatening Repub- 
lican supremacy in some of the Northwestern States, 
has thus been removed from the uncertainties of the 
Presidential campaign. 

2. The apparent revolt last year against the McKinley 
Tariff was only a temporary disaffection. So far as the 
Tariff was an issue in the recent elections the results 
show that the more the people come to understand it, the 
better they think of it. It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the triumphant election of Major Mc- 
Kinley, in Ohio, as the successor of a popular Democrat, 
shows that if the result next year should be made to 
turn in whole or in part on the Tariff, the Republican 
Party, with President Harrison pitted against ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, would march again to victory. Ohio is 
the only State where the campaign was fought in any 
considerable degree on national questions. There they 
were made prominent by the masterly efforts of Mr. 
McKinley, Senator Sherman, Secretary Foster and others 
on the Republican side, and by Governor Campbell, Con- 
gressmen Crisp and Mills and others on the Democratic 
side. The result is a complete revolution in the adminis- 
tration and in the Legislature. McKinley is Governor, 
the Legislature is strongly Republican, and will elect 








Senator Sherman’s successor, which will undoubtedly be 
himself, and re-apportion the State. 

3. The Silver question will be an important issue next 
year. The results in Ohio afford an indication on this 
point, as well as on the Tariff. The question was fully 
argued on both sides, and the people have unmistakably 
declared for sound money against the Democratic posi- 
tion. What they did in 1875 against the greenback craze 
they have now done against the free silver craze. The 
Lower House of Congress, which is overwhelmingly 
Democratic, is also overwhelmingly for free silver. It 
will almost certainly take action which will make the 
Silver question an inevitable issue next year. Ohio’s vote 
shows that we can depend upon the Republican masses 
to stand by a sound money policy. 

The results do not change the outlook as to the Presi- 
dential nominations. The drift of the Democracy was 
strongly toward Cleveland, and it is so still. The Demo- 
cratic nominee, it is conceded, must come from New 
York, and it is not probable that either Hill or Flower 
could prevent the election of a Cleveland delegation to 
the National Democratic Convention. Harrison is the 
only man really in the field for the Republican nomina- 
tion. The result in Ohio is a vindication of his policy; 
the result in New York and Massachusetts and Iowa 
does not tell against him because the campaigns in these 
States were not on national questions. 

The significance of the election of Democratic Govern- 
ors in New York, Massachusetts and Iowa is not as great 
as Democratic politicians would like to have it appear. 
New York has not elected a Republican Governor since 
1879. It is, except in Presidential years, a Democratic 
State. Tho it went for Harrison in 1888, it also went for 
Hill for Governor. There were special reasons why it 
was believed that a Republican would be elected this 
year: 1, The general disgust with the Hill régime; 2, the 
Democratic opposition to Tammany; 3, disaffection in 
this city, Brooklyn and Buffalo; 4, a popular Republican 
candidate and a united party. Flower’s substantial 
majority of over 45,000 was due to the rural counties. 
There was a heavy Democratic loss in New York and 
Buffalo; and if the Republican counties had done as 
well as they were expected to do Fassett would have won. 
Why was it that the Republican vote fell off almost in- 
variably in the rural sections while the Democratic vote 
was pretty well maintained? Various reasons have been 
assigned: 1, Platt’s bossism; 2, resentment of the friends 
of Warner Miller; 3, indisposition of Republicans to go to 
the polls in an off year. The one thing that is clear is 
that no national question had anything to do with it. It 
is certainly very discouraging to the enemies of Tam- 
many rule in the State. The Republicans retain control 
of the Senate and make gains in the House, which it is 
possible they will control. 

Massachusetts has re-elected its popular Democratic 
Governor; but all the rest of the State ticket is returned 
by the usual Republican majority, and the Legislature is 
strongly Republican in both houses. The contest was be- 
tween a popular Democrat, who has made an excellent 
Governor, and a young Republican equally capable but 
not so widely known. The re-election of Governor Boies, 
in Iowa, is partly accounted for in the same way. But 
an even stronger factor was Prohibition. The Republican 
candidates stood squarely for the maintenance of Prohi- 
bition. The party lost thereby many Germans and Scan- 
dinavians and others who do not want the liquor 
traffic suppressed. These went over to the Demo- 
cratic Party, and from that party few came to the Re- 
publican in support of the principle. The Legis- 
lature seems to be Republican still; but whether, 
in the face of the large majorities given for the 
Democratic ticket and platform, the policy of Prohibi- 
tion will be maintained, is doubtful. We are more sorry 
than words can well express that Iowa is showing so 
marked a tendency to fall back into the arms of the 
Saloon party; and it is sufficiently disgusting that in such 
a contest voters who profess to be Prohibitionists par ea- 
cellence did what they could indirectly to secure the de- 
feat of Prohibition. 

Pennsylvania gives majorities of 50,000 to 60,000 for the 
Republican candidates for minor State officers. This was 
quite unexpected. Evidently the Democrats made too 
much of the Bardsley scandal, and disgusted the masses 
by their anxiety to trade on his crimes. Moreover, the 
Republican candidates were excellent men and Pennsyl- 
vania is a Republican State in spite of Quay’s bossism. 


» 
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DISMISSAL OF THE BRIGGS CASE. 


Dr. CHARLES A. BRIGGS is not to be tried. This is 
the decision of the New York Presbytery. The charges 
against him were dismissed by a vote or 94 to 38. It is 
not technically'an acquittal, and eccesiastically it may 
not be the end of the case. The Prosecuting Committee 
has appealed from the action of the Presbytery to the 
Synod, which may, if it think best, direct the Presbytery 
to proceed with the trial. A year, however, will elapse 
before the case is likely to be considered by the Synod, 
and further delay would be inevitable if a trial were 
ordered. We thereforé regard the action of the Presby- 
tery as virtually the end of the case. 

Why was the case dismissed? The reasons, so far as 
they can be gathered from the resolution by which the 
action was taken, were (1) Dr. Briggs’s criticisms re- 











—— 
specting the “‘suificiency of the charges and specifica. 
tions”; (2) the solicitude of the Presbytery for the “ peace 
and quiet of the Church”; (3) Dr. Briggs’s declarations 
‘touching his loyalty to the Holy Scriptures and the 
Westminster Standards”; and (4) his “‘ disclaimers of jin. 
terpretations put on some of his words.” The Presbytery 
does not say that there are no errors in the Inaugural Ad. 
dress; it inserts as a saving clause in its action these 
words: ‘*Without approving of the positions stated in his 
Inaugural Address.” The plain inference is that the Pres. 
bytery considered the charges as having been so seriously 
weakened by Dr. Briggs’s criticisms, declarations and 
disclaimers that, tho it could not approve of some of the 
statements of his Inaugural Address, it deemed it best for 
the peace and quiet of the Church to dismiss the whole 
matter. 

Referring to the plea of the defendant, which is else. 
where printed in full, to ascertain how it sustains the rea- 
sons given by the Presbytery, we must confess that his 
acute criticisms as to the “‘ sufficiency of the charges and 
specifications ” ‘* in form and in legal effect” are fitted to 
create an impression favorable to his contention. What he 
says about the “‘ insinuations” and “‘ imputations” of the 
preamble concerning doctrinal errors which are not for- 
mulated and made susceptible of proof or disproof, strikes 
one as very just; and he makes it apparent also that some 
of the specifications lack in definiteness. This part of his 
paper is marked by close and lucid reasoning and by most 
excellent temper, and it is not strange that it should have 
weakened the force of the indictment in the minds of 
some of his judges. 

His disclaimers of interpretations put on certain pas- 
sages of his Inaugural Address are also made in the most 
effective way. Take, asan example, what he says con- 
cerning the interpretation put on his statement as to the 
three sources of divine authority. In his Inaugural Ad- 
dress he said: 

‘There are historically three great fountains of divine 
authority—the Bible, the Churép and the Reason.” 

He seemed to regard these as co-ordinate and co-equal. 
There was not a word in that connection to guard against 
such an inference. What he now says is this: 

“The Reason is ‘a great fountain of divine authority’ 

and yet not an ‘infallible rule of faith and practice.’ The 
Church is a ‘great fountain of divine authority,’ and yet 
not an ‘infallible rule of faith and practice.’ The Bible is 
‘a great fountain of divine authority’ and it is also the 
‘only infallible rule of faith and practice.’”’ 
This shows that he does not hold that the Reason, the 
Church and the Bible are co-ordinate and co-equal sources 
or rather media of divine authority. He also affirms 
that he has ‘‘ever taught that the predictive prophecy 
of the Old Testament has been fulfilled in history, or 
will yet be fulfilled in history.” This is squarely opposed 
to the specification. If it is accepted, as what he really 
holds, the specification must fall. No doubt this state- 
ment had an effect on the Presbytery, and yet Dr. Briggs. 
in his Inaugural Address, used these words: 

“Kuenen was shown that if we insist upon the fulfill- 

ment of the details of the predictive prophecy of the Old 
Testament, many of the predictions have been reversed in 
history; and the great body of Messianic prediction has not 
only never been fulfilled, but cannot now be fulfilled, for the 
reason that its own time has passed forever.” 
This sentence is in nowise guarded. The latter half of 
it is of a sweeping character. We can only reconcile it 
with what Dr. Briggs affirms that he really holds by 
putting special emphasis on the word “ details.” 

Dr. Briggs also denied the counts as to Cardinal New- 
man and James Martineau. Hedid not mean, he says, 
to assert that either had found God outside of the Bible 
because of the insufficiency of the Scriptures to give the 
knowledge necessary tosalvation. He makes a distinc- 
tion between the “sufficiency” and the “ efficacy” of 
the Scriptures. Newman got certitude, through the 
Church, by the Holy Spirit; Martineau through the Rea- 
son by the same Spirit. ; " 

His statement that, tho he does not believe that Moses 
was author of the Pentateuch, yet he holds that ‘‘ Mosaic 
history, Mosaic institutions, and Mosaic legislation lie at 
the base of all the original documents” and that the 
‘‘ name of Moses pervades the Pentateuch as a sweet fra- 
grance and binds the whole together with irresistible at- 
traction into an organism of divine law” evidently made 
a strong impression on the Presbytery, as also what he 
said about the authorship of half of the book of Isaiah, 
and his solemn affirmation that he had never taught any 
‘* doctrines that in the slightest degree impair what I 
have ever regarded as a cardinal doctrine, that the‘ Holy 
Scriptures are the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice. ” 

The dismissal of the case was, it is evident, largely 
due to the impression created by Dr. Briggs’s statement 
in defense, and to the desire to avoid a trial. Perhaps, 
also, there was a feeling that conviction was improbable, 
and that a result which is not acquittal, nor conviction, 
which is neta quashing of the indictment,nora declaration 
that there was not probable cause, was preferable to an 
uncertain issue. While we cannot see that’the action of 
the Presbytery has at all placed Dr. Briggs in a better 
light before the Church, his own words have. It is clear 
that on some points he does not hold what he was under- 
stood to hold—that we are glad to know; but it is equally 
clear that for a theological teacher he has a peculiar fac- 
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ulty for rash and unguarded statements. If he had been 
js careful in guarding what he saidin his Inaugural Ad- 
jress as he was in his defense he would have saved him- 
self much critieism. It is to be hoped that he appreci- 
ates the importance, as never before, of making himself 
clearly understood. 


A STRIKING TESTIMONY. 


We so often hear it said that the laboring people are 
drifting away from the Church, that we are in danger of 
believing it, altho all statistics of Church growth contra- 
dict it. When our ears are weary with the lamentations 
of pious pessimists, it may be interesting to hear a word 
from the side of unbelief. 

Some three or four years ago two preachers left the 
pulpit to engage in the work of labor reform on a plat- 
form more or less socialistic. Dr. McGlynn was put out 
of the Church, and Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost left of his own 
will. Dr. McGlynn gave up no part of his faith in the 
Church or in the Bible or in God; Mr. Pentecost gave up 
all of these, and all belief in human government, and 
when the Chicago Anarchists were hanged he denounced 
their execution as an infamous crime. According to him 
government is tyranny, and law a brutal outrage. He 
would have absolutely no law, no punishment of crime, 
no enforcement of the rights of property, but anarchistic 
socialism. To the promulgation of this doctrine, which 
he imagined he had learned, like Tolstoi, from the teach- 
ings of one Jesus of Nazareth, he devoted himself with a 
self-sacrifice which was much like that of a martyr. He 
gave up a position in the Church in which he could easily, 
with his unusual talents, have gained a high position and 
all the comforts and honors of life, and allied himself 
with the poor and with those whose views were, we might 
almost say, outlawed. Those who knew him best could 
not but admire his earnest spirit and his self-sacrifice, 
while they were grieved at the direction in which his 
conscience had taken him, 

For three years he kept up this work, speaking every 
Sunday in three cities, editing one of the best socialistic 
papers in the country, talking everywhere in the inter- 
ests of the workingmen, trying to persuade them that 
their interests lie in the direction of socialism, and that 
the laws and the Churches are their oppressors, and with 
all this brilliant work makin, but the barest living for 
his family. Suddenly we hear that he proposes to become 
a lawyer and will soon be admitted to the bar. The man 
who has denounced the law will live by the law. He 
will give up a good part of his mission as a reformer and 
close his Sunday services, perhaps keeping for awhile his 
editorial desk, but will devote the most of his time to 
getting a living as other folks do under the law and, ‘in- 
deed, by the law. He says he knows it is inconsistent, 
on general principles, for one who preaches against laws 
to get his living by practicing law; but all he can do to 
overturn the laws is inappreciable, and he has got to live 
under them, and he has concluded that it is no longer his 
duty to be a martyr. He prefers to earn a comfortable 
living for himself and his family. 

Whether we discover here the chilling of an earlier en- 
thusiasm born of and taught by the Christian faith he 
once learned, and the hardening of a nature less willing 
than it once was to be a martyr for a principle, it is not 





for us to say. What interests us is the reason Mr. Pen- | Ply another enforcement of the old lesson: ‘‘ Let him that 
tecost assigns for giving up his mission. During the last | thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” No gold 
few years, he says, he has learned something about these | Cure and no mind cure and no faith cure and no Christian 
working people in whose behalf martyrdom is sometimes | CUre can save any man from the drink habit who fails to 
suffered, and, he thinks, “they are not worth suffering watch and fight and pray against it. We have no stone 


for.” And why? Listen: , 


* One of the lessons I have learned is that the working agulaah the ‘owely of the most Commas unse which of 
people, as a class, are in the unfortunate position they are f ; ; , 
in because, as a class, they are incapable of being any better | quered by it; and before he had time to rise, and with 
off. They are wedded to the clergyman and the politi- 
cian. They will follow a black gown and a brass band into 
slavery, and they enjoy their servitude. They like to be | attempt, perhaps with more humility, and probably with 
humbugged, robbed and ruled; and they love the men who 
I did not know this 
once. I know it now. When I did not know it I was will- 
ing to suffer, ifneed be, for the working people. Now that 
My own loved’ ones are too 
dear to me for me to sacrifice them, if I can prevent it, in a 
vain attempt to rescue strangers from enslaving supersti- 


humbug, rob and rule them. 


I know it, I am not. 


tions from which they do not wish to be rescued.” 


This passage is very interesting and extraordinary 
reading. ‘The clergymen and the politicians,” whom 
he says the working people love, are his designation of 


religion and civil government. We believe he is right 


The working people do believe in religion and they be- | hundred thousand individual tastes; but there is only 
lieve in government by law. Even those who are not re- | one edition for them all. It would be very charming if 
ligious and law-abiding, yet generally believe in religion 
and law. An attempt to make anarchists and atheists | subscriber so as to supply in each case just what each one 
out of them, does not secure their support nor give liveli- | wanted. But that is evidently impossible. All we can 


hood to an agitator. They will support churches, bu 


will hot support this propaganda. That is the testimony 
of Mr. Pentecost, and no other man has given more toil, 
sacrifice and genius to the cause. We believe his testi- | of what may be called symposiums, a single topic being 


mony is true, 


Now let no man be hasty to cast a stone at’ Mr, Pente- 
Cost because, without changing his views, he ceases to be 
4 martyrto them. He has had his turn at it for several 
very hard years. Perhaps he thinks it is some other 
Do not be too sure that it is 
Wholly because the impulse of his earlier Christian faith 
'S worn out that he leaves agitating for money-making. 
Are you sure, good prosperous Christian brother, that if 


man’s turn now. 


the command of Christ, ‘‘ Sell all thou hast and give to | 
the poor,” were addressed to you, you would not think 
of your family and go away sorrowful? 





DEFEAT IN VICTORY. 


OnE of the saddest stories of disappointment we have 
ever had occasion to record is that which ends in the 
death of Col. John F. Mines, LL.D. He was the son of 
a clergyman, himself was ordained and served as a rec- 
tor of two churches before the War, then he became 
chaplain of a Maine regiment and later the colonel of the 
First Maine, He was captured at Bull Run, was six months 
in Libby Prison, then went into the newspaper business, 
which he followed as editor or writer until he died last 
week, We presume it was during his army experience 
that he contracted the habit of drinking, and for years 
he was subject to periodical fits of alcoholism, during 
which he lost all control of himself. With an earnest 
desire to conquer the habit he became an inmate of 
various Christian asylums, but without success. Last 
spring he went of his own accord to Dwight, Ill., and 
put himself under the care of Dr. Keeley, and returned 
in full confidence that he was completely cured. His 
delight and enthusiasm over the matter were beyond his 
powers of expression. He called at our office, perhaps 
two months ago, introduced himself under his own name 
and that of ‘ Felix Oldboy,” the nom de plume by which 
he was so well known, and told us the story of his 
cure, and expressed astonishment that religious news- 
papers did not accept the new method with more enthu- 
siasm. Shortly after, his account of his complete cure 
appeared in The North American Review, and has been 
quoted everywhere. He has been recognized as the liter- 
ary defender of the gold cure, in which he thoroughly 
believed, having no doubt that in his own case the passion 
for drinking was entirely destroyed, and that it would 
never return unless it were contracted anew. 

Under these circumstances it was a terrible shock to 
his friends, not to say to many others who have been im- 
pressed by his earnestness and faith, to learn the story of 
his death. He had not tasted a drop of intoxicating 
liquor since April last. On Sunday of last week he went 
to his boarding place intoxicated. On the morning after 
election day he was found drunk in the gutter, while a 
crowd of small boys was jeering at him. He was taken 
before a police justice, and at his own request was sent 
for five days to Blackwell's Island. There he was at- 
tacked by a series of convulsions, such as he had had 
previously when on a spree, in one of which he died. 
Now this sad termination of a confident and much 
boasted cure is no special argument against the method 
employed. It is to be expected that some of those who 
believe themselves cured will relapse, and this may be 
just as true of this method of cure as of any other. John 
B. Gough was a reformed drunkard, and then a relapsed 
drunkard before he reformed again. Whether there be 
anything in the nature of a specific about this treatment, 
we do not pretend to say, or whether it be 
merely a variety of faith cure. If it be only 
faith it is none the less a blessing to the world that 
hundreds and thousands have found in it the means of 
conquering their appetites. We have in this story sim- 





to cast at John F. Mines. He struggled heroically 
tacks humanity. He conquered it, and was again con- 


new energy and faith repeat the struggle, he died. Had 
he survived, we presume he would have made another 


more success. He atoned for his weakness as well as he 
could by confessing it publicly, and urging others to take 
the same means that he had to get the better of it. Let 
no man be discouraged because John F. Mines fell in the 
battle. We rejoice in the faith and the zeal of the last 
half year of his life, and drop a tear over him as we think 
how sadly his life went out. 


_ 





“ACCORDING TO HIS SEVERAL ABILITY.” 


AMONG one hundred thousand readers of THE INDE- 
. | PENDENT there are one hundred thousand minds, one 





we could publish a separate edition for each individual 


t | dois to average the wants of the one hundred thousand 
and then add special things to suit special classes. 
During the year past we have provided a large number 


treated by many competent writers. Our monthly mis- 
sionary numbers are also really symposiums, in which 
twenty different missionaries give their views of the 
work as they see it. 


terested in missions, or in railroads perhaps. 





Two or three of our subscribers have written to us say- 
ing that symposiums aré heavy, that they burden the 
paper with what they do not want; that they are not in- 


the symposiums or mission reports for those people; we 

print them for the other people who do want them.and 

like them. And because we knew many would not care 

anything about all that weighty matter which some other 

folks cared for, we have put extra pages on these issues 

of the paper and left all the usual miscellaneous matter, 

articles, stories, etc., for them. 

We have readers who take THE INDEPENDENT simply 

for the Insurance department. We have subscribers who 
are Jews or Roman Catholics and who have no interest in 

and no liking for a great deal that is in the paper; but 
they take it for what they dolikein it. Delmonico has.a 

big bill of fare, but he does not expect any guest to order 
and eat the whole of it; each one will pick out 
what he wants. And we set a large table and do not ex- 
pect anybody to read everything. We expect our minis- 
terial subscriber to read the Pebbles, his wife the Mis- 
sions, his boys the Science, his girls the stories, and not 
one of his family the market reports. We shoutd like to 
make everything interesting to everybody; but that is 
impossible; and so all our ambition is to provide some- 
thing interesting and instructive for everybody and allow 
each to pick his own viands. 

But we do suggest that it is not quite gracious for 
one to complain because he cannot read everything, any 
more than one complains because he cannot eat every- 
thing at Delmonico’s. We still intend to print in our 
regular thirty-two pages as interesting an assortment of 
reading matter as we can for everybody, and then we 
propose to add four or eight or sixteen pagesfrom time 
to time, as we have in the past, which we shall devote to 
more unusual topics, treated at a greater length, and 
which may not interest one-quarter of our readers. The 
extra matter is for that quarter, which is not a smali 
number in the aggregate. 


Editorial Notes. 


THE four extra pages this week are required by the re- 
port of the case of Professor Briggs before the New York 
Presbytery. We give the Professor’s paper in full. We 
have an unusual number of articles this week on religious 
topics. Perhaps Dr. Wayland’s bright discussion of Church 
Exemption shoulé be counted among these, altho it is quite 
as much a matter of political economy. President Robin- 
son discusses the migration of the clergy; Thomas Meehan 
makes some confessions as a city councilman; Dr. Cuyler 
asks if pastoral visitation is dying out; John Fulton, D.D., 
outlines the growth of new parties in the Episcopal Church; 
O. O’B, Strayer asks if the South is just to the black man; 
A. H. Bradford, D.D., gathers the practice of various de- 
nominations on the doctrinal conditions of church mem- 
bership; President Bartlett makes an appeal for a million 
dollars for the American Board; the Countess von Krockow 
has a very outspoken letter about Bismarck and the Ger- 
man Emperor; Miss Ward gives New York art notes, and 
Mr. Stevenson musical notes. There are poems by Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Harrison 8S. Morris, Frank Dempster Sher- 
man, James Lane Allen, Oscar Fay Adams and Louise 
Chandler Moulton; and stories by Matt Crim and Kate 
Upson Clark, and interesting and full departments, relig- 
ious, critical, agricultural, etc., to suit all tastes. 





THE election in this State, last week, illustrates this gen- 
eral fact, namely: The Democratic vote is an invariable 
quantity plus the independent and disaffected element. No 
ordinary consideration will shake the allegiance of the 
average Democratic voter; he makes it his business to 
vote, and to vote his party ticket. Democracy can be mar- 
shaled almost to a man; it is a eompact body held together 
by hooks and bands of steel. The Republicans are not so. 
Upon many of them party obligations sit lightly. They 
are independent in their mental make-up, and are much 
more likely to show zeal in punishing than in supporting 
the Republican Party. They do not love the Democratic 
Party, but it is always a convenient instrument of ven- 
geance to employ when they have a grievance, or think 
they have, against their own party. As a rule, this class of 
Republicans are intelligent, conscientious men-—the very 
men who ought to control primaries and elections. But 
many of them are never seen at the primaries, and they 
constitute the body of those neglectful citizens who stay 
away from the polls entirely except, perhaps, in Presiden- 
tial years. Enough of these men failed to do their duty 
last week to defeat Fassett, and give Tammany ascendancy 
in the State. There is no fact more discouraging to polit- 
ical reformers than this. Look at New Jersey. The legis- 
lation and administration of that State for the past few 
years have been positively shameful; but the people give no 
sign in the elections that they care a rap about it. Excel- 
lent reform laws have been repealed, non-partisan commis- 
sions have been made thoroughly Democratic, the saloons 
have been specially favored, a brewer has been elevated to 
the bench of the chief court, and the most extensive elec- 
tion frauds have been condoned in the Senate; and yet the 
next Legislature ‘which will sit at Trenton will be more 
strongly Democratic than the last. Men of both parties 
condemn Abbett as a politician of an even lower school 
than Hill; but the men whose votes might have changed 
the result remained at home, and corrupt rule triumphs. 
Those who take “no interest in politics,” are recreant to 


one of their chiefest trusts as citizens. This evil increases, 
and the time may soon come when legislation will be neces- 
sary to. compel men to exercise the franchise under pains 








That is no more than we expected. Wedo not print 
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THE glowing reports we had of the success of the Russian 
Loan in Paris have proved absolately false. It was a sub- 
stantial failure, and has been followed by an alarming fall 
in Russian securities which has caused a crash in Berlin it- 
self, where a firm that was interested in these securities has 
failed, and the two heads of a second firm have committed 
suicide. Further than this, popular indignation in France 
has been excited against the Rothschilds, who are charged 
with attempting to depress Russian securities, and it has 
become a matter of high politics. We then have alarming 
rumors from Russia of numerous firms that are in distress; 
and the Russian Government itself seems to take the alarm, 
as well it might, at a time when the internal affairs of the 
Empire are in such a disastrous condition. What this 
shows is that the league of Russia with France is nothing 
but sentimental politics, and that a country which leans on 
Russia leans on a broken reed. Russia is dangerous to the 
peace of Europe, dangerous to her foes, and no less danger- 
ous to her allies. It isa very fine thing for Russia to ab- 
sorb the hard savings of French peasants, but it can no 
more come out wellin the end than did the wild invest- 
ments made in the Panama Canal. It is extremely likely 
that when war shall come Russia’s wings will be severely 
clipped. 


....In response to the letter of the General Committee 
on Religious Congresses in connection with the World’s 
Fair, proposing a Parliament of Religions to which repre- 
sentations of all faith are cordially invited, Mr. Gladstone 
has sent the following letter which we are allowed to 
print: 

Rev. J. H. BARRows, D.D.: 

My dear Sir:—I am one of those who look more to improved 
tempers and conceptions in the individual than to the adoption 
of formulated plans for the promotion of religious unity. Never- 
theless, I cannot read without interest your communication of 
the 20th of August. Narrow comprehension frequently operates 
as exclusion, and in your plan I cordially admire the feature of a 
wide and genuine comprehensiveness. The subject is too deep to 
trifle with, too large to enter on; but, looking at it as a whole, I 
cordially wish well to your Christian and philanthropic effort. 
Remaining, with much respect, 

Your faithful and obedient, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 

HAWARDEN, September 8th, 1891. 

.... We have received a translation of a broad sheet which 
is being distributed freely in China for the purpose of ex- 
citing hostility to the Christians. It makes the most ex- 
traordinary slanders, such as remind one of the early pagan 
stories that the Christians worshiped anass. This circu- 
lar, in the plainest and vilest way, denies that Christians 
have any sexual morality. The particulars under this can- 
not well be printed. We will only go so far as to say that 
it asserts that incest is not regarded as a crime, and that 
there is no limit of relationship whatever drawn in mar- 
riage. The stories are told at length of the murder of chil- 
dren for the sake of making medicineout of their eyes and 
hearts. If these stories are believed it is not surprising that 
Christians are murdered, and if the Government allows 
riots to be thus fomented, it will not be surprising if the 
European powers take the matter into their own hands. 


....The London Spectator is anxious on the subject of 
meat. While the menu of the average table has been en- 
riched by the addition of a number of fruits, the “‘ ground- 
work and basis of an English bill of fare’ is sadly lacking 
in variety. Swans, or rather, cygnets, are suggested as 
available and useful material, and peacocks might be util- 
ized; but after all they do not meet the need. ‘* What is 
wanted is some new and large animal, whose flesh -has a 
character of its own’’; and after considering the resources 
of “rodents, ruminants and pachyderms,’’ the conclusion 
is drawn that the only possible solution of the difficulty 
lies in keeping the various species of African antelope, such 
asthe “eland’”’ and ‘‘koodoo”’ from extermination, and de- 
veloping from them something that shall relieve the ‘‘ mo- 
notony of the menu and the brain-searching of house- 
keepers.” 


....In a speech at Albany, since the election, a promi- 
nent politician said: 

“If our victory shall be complete, the people will havea fair 

and just representation in the Senate and Assembly. We shall 
have a Constitutional convention. We shall have an impartial 
Congressiong! re-apportionment. We shall have a much-needed 
revision of the excise laws We shall have new measures of 
relief for the taxpayers and still lower taxes. We shall have wise 
and practical legislation in the interest of labor. We shall have 
measures of home rule for municipalities, and we shall in all 
things legislate for the interests of the people.” 
It is David B. Hill who talks thus glibly of what the 
Democracy will do for the people. Not one of these things 
is promised in good faith, They are all promised from the 
Governor’s standpoint, and that rarely coincides with that 
of food government. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has 
véntured to turn aside from the traditional custom in 
securing a successor to its venerable secretary, Dr. 
Lowrie, who retired from active service last spring. In- 
steatl of taking a man from the ranks of the pastorate, it 
has selected a young man, a student in Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Mr. Robert E. Speers, is one of the most en- 
thusiastic and able young men connected with the enlarg- 
ing work of the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance. He is 
in close touch with the class from which the Board must 
draw its re-enforcements for the foreign field, understands 
thoroughly their spirit, and will prove invaluable in secur- 
ing their co-operation. We wish him and his honored sen- 
ior associates every success. 


....The most extraordinary book sale ever made is that 
which has just been concluded between the new University 
of Chicago and 8. Calvary & Co., of Berlin. Their immense 
stock of books, duplicates excluded, has been purchased. It 
will embrace perhaps 250,000 books and 120,000 dissertations 
and scientific papers. Among these are 200 manuscripts, 
1,600 volumes in paleography, 25 volumes of periodicals, in- 
cluding sets of all important periodicals, and over 100,000 








volumes of Greek and Latin classics and archeology. This 
collection will equip the University at its start with a 
library which, in many important departments, will be 
unequaled by any other in the country. The generous 
friends of the University who have given the money for 
this object deserve great praise for enterprise and benefi- 
cence. 


....Dr. Bradford’s article this week is a little symposium 
in itself. Besides the printed testimony of Dr. Dexter and 
Professor Park, it gives original letters from E. R. Craven, 
D.D., of the Northern Presbyterians; W. F. Junkin, D.D., 
of the Southern Presbyterians; R. S. MacArthur, D.D., rep- 
resenting the Baptists; and George R. Crooks, D.D., repre- 
senting the Methodists. They all agree that no conditions 
should be required for church membership which are not 
essential constituents of Christian character. Any one 
who gives evidence that he belongs to the kingdom of grace 
and glory has a right in the Church of Christ whatever 
further conditions may properly be required of officers in 
the church. 


....Dr. Fulton’s paper this week on the Episcopal Church 
and Bishop Potter gives an unusually clear view of the 
condition of parties in that denomination. It is especially 
valuable because it explains how the old Low Church Evan- 
gelical party has gone to pieces and has been absorbed in 
the Broad Church party. It must not be understood that 
Broad Churchism in America means doctrinal latitudina- 
rianism as itso often doesin England. There State Church- 
ism holds within the Church those who have given up its 
doctrine. Such is not the case to any such extent in this 
country. We are glad to see Bishop Potter’s testimony 
that such unbelief has no representatives in his diocese. 


....-Musiec can be overdone. A Catholic paper in Phila- 
delphia complains that the warbling miss who does the 
Amens and detains the priest who is waiting to consecrate 
the host, kept it up so long at St. Augustine’s Church that 
a devout “’ bead-repeater,’’ who was vainly endeavoring to 
keep his mind on his prayers while she warbled a four and 
a half minute Amen, finally turned round to the choir loft 
and said, ‘‘ May the Devil choke you! The Lord forgive 
me!’ We are told that at St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, the 
Amen is repeated three times, at the Italian Church ten 
times, at our Lady of Mercy twenty-six times, and at St. 
Malachy’s twenty-eight times. 


....The terrible earthquake in Japan reminds us of our 
comparative immunity from these catastrophes. The 
Charleston earthquake cost but few lives, altho it did 
much damage to buildings; it was an utterly exceptional 
occurrence not easily explained, and it occurred in a region 
where one might feel himself safe from seismic conditions. 
Such an earthquake as this which destroyed thousands of 
lives in Japan would ruin nearly all the buildings in this 
city, and our architecture would be impossible in an earth- 
quake country. An earthquake can hardly produce such 
destruction of life in this country until California is very 
densely populated. 


....Our readers understand perfectly, we hope, that in 
publishing an article by a correspondent we do not indorse 
it, and so readers that imagine that we approve Dr. Cham- 
bers’s exegesis where he says that the matter of divorce is 
the only one in which our Lord reverses the legislation of 
Moses, draw an unwarranted conclusion. That is by no 
means a general view of scholars which Dr. Chambers takes. 
On the face of it, it would seem to most readers that there 
are several of the Mosaic utterances which our Lord re- 
verses. It is, however, not a matter of doctrinal impor- 
tance whether the number which he reverses is one or three. 


. ..Lassalline Bebeline is not a very pretty name for a 
girl, and yet in this country no one would think of forbid- 
ding a man to name his daughter after the two famous So- 
cialists. A registrar in Prussia has lately refused to allow 
a carpenter to give these names to his daughter, on the 
ground that they are offensive and are not Christian 
names at all. He was told that a father has not an indefi- 
nite right to give a child what name he pleases, but must 
choose such as are recognized by custom and general appli- 
cation, and that the formation of such a new name was ex- 
cluded. Prussia is not as free as is this country. 


.... The statement quoted by a correspondent from a let- 
ter to the Philadelphia Ledger, to the effect that the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Evangelical Association raised 
$22,000 for legal expenses in lawsuits over church property, 
is authoritatively denied. Weare glad to make this denial 
public, altho it does not seem to us very important. Of 
course, disputes engender lawsuits,,and lawsuits cost a 
good deal of money. If the General Conference does not 
provide money for them somebody must. It seems to us 
immaterial where the money comes from. The important 
point is the fact of the lawsuits. 


....Ina ponderous editorial of nearly four columns The 
Catholic Telegraph demolishes Methodism as a teaching 
body. Speaking of the Ecumenical Conference it says: 

“It is no wonder they decided nothing and taught nothing and 

remedied nothing, for as an organization they are cut off from 
the Church of God,the Church of the Bible, the Church of His- 
tory.” 
And yet they seem to be doing very well, these Méthodists, 
dispensing a sound Gospel effectively, bringing myriads of 
souls to Christ, and enjoying all the grace that the sacra- 
ments can give. 


....The Catholic newspapers are in hot discussion of 
Archbishop Ireland’s departure on the school question. 
Only a few of them, such as his own organ and The Free- 
man’s Journal, of this city, support his policy in the case 
of the Faribault schools; while others like The Catholic 
Mirror, of Baltimore, and The Catholic Review, of this 
city, attack it. One of the oddest incidents is the attack 
upon Archbishop Ireland’s policy by a little illustrated 
child’s paper, in Brooklyn, which is peculiarly bitter, and 
which devotes its editorials every week to slandering the 
public schools, 











.... The election in Cork has concluded with the success 
of the anti-Parnellite candidate by an overwhelming major- 
ity; and we believe it is nearly the end of what was a most 
hopeful resuscitation of the Parnell cause. Decency and 
common sense have won again, but they have won with the 
use of more black thorns than we like to see in politics, and 
more than is good for the Liberal Party. We can imagine 
the consternation which these ridiculous riots have created 
among the English Liberals. 


....The British Government understands how to bring 
pressure to bear upon unfaithful officials. The Chief Com- 
missioner of a district in Burma, which was suffering from 
famine, was informed that if a single death from starva- 
tion occurred in his district he would be reduced to the po- 
sition of Assistant Commissioner. Forthwith vigorous 
steps were taken to relieve the distress. Could not some 
such influence be brought to bear in New York City? 


...-The final report of the treasurer of the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee for the relief of the Johnstown sufferers, filed in 
Pittsburgh, Penn., a few days since, shows that the total 
amount of cash received was $833,343.06. The entire ex- 
pense, including the preparation of the report of the Com- 
mittee was only $631, and even this was paid privately so 
that every cent that was contributed for the relief fund 
went to the sufferers. The record is a noble one. 


....The Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D.D., rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, has joined the ranks of those who 
consider that the only method of retaining church life in 
the lower parts of New York City is to endow the churches 
already there. At the semi-centennial of his church, 
November 8th, he took occasion to press this very earnestly 
upon his congregation. 


....Philadelphians know Thomas Meehan not only as a 
nurseryman but as an honest city ruler. It is seldom that 
ene will read a more honest not to say pitiful story of the 
weakness of city government than that which he tells in 
our issue this week. It indicates the unfortunate limita- 
tions under which government is carried on. 


.... We need not be disquieted over the news of a dicta- 
torship in Brazil. There appears no danger that the Em- 
peror Dom Pedro will be recalled, nor that his grandson 
will be made emperor. The Republic seems reasonably 


secure, altho it will not be strange if for a season there 
should be intervals of martial law. 


....No one will be surprised to hear that the burden of 
providing for the incoming Jewish refugees from Russia, 
has proved too heavy for the United Hebrew Charities. The 
Hebrews have always been noted for their care for their 
own poor; but even their great resources have felt the 
strain recently put upon them. 


....Senator Sherman should, of course, succeed himself. 
Ohio would dishonor herself if she should send Foraker 
in his place. He contributed largely to the recent victory, 


he is the largest figure in the Senate, and our sturdiest 
advocate of sound finance. It would be a grave political 
blunder not to re-elect him. 


....Fassett has that cheerful philosophy which enabies 
him to take defeat easily and gracefully. That is a mark 


of true greatness. He is not meeting revenge, and thus 
creating enemies, but is submitting so loyally to the result 
that he is making himself stronger with his party. His 
time is sure to come. 


....Mr. Meyer, the Republican candidate for Mayor of 
Brooklyn, who was ridiculed by his political opponents 
because he was a grocer, made the best run of anybody on 
the Republican ticket, and so vindicated his business and 
his party. He cut down the Democratic majority by 8,000. 


....The amount of Customs paid on imports in the ten 
months of 1890 ending October 31st, was at the rate of $3.38 
per capita. Under the operation of the McKinley Tariff 


the ford capita for the coureepentng pat in 1891 was 22.47 
—a difference of .91 in favor of the McKinley Tariff. 


....Our courts have given decisions in the “ Itata’’ cases 


to the effect that neutrality laws were not violated by the 


Chilean vessels. In this aspect of the case it is well that 
our war vessels did not come into hostile contact either 
with them or with Chilean war vessels. 


....Chile has quickly come to her senses, and now ex- 
presses a desire to come to an understanding with the 
United States about the Valparaiso affair. AdmiralMontt 
has become President of the Republic, and confidence is be- 
ing rapidly restored. 

.... The Australian ballot system proves to be as success 
ful in Mississippi as the old ‘‘ Yazoo plan.” In Jackson, it 
is stated, ‘‘not a Negro voted.” It is a State, practically, 
of-one party, tho the Farmers’ Alliance may disturb thi 
unanimity. 

.... The condition of the convict mining industry in Ten- 
nessee is worse than it was a week ago. There is nothing 
less than war between the miners on the one hand and the 


State and its convicts on the other, with the odds in favor 
of the former. 


.... The people of Michigan are returning again to their 
allegiance to the Republican Party; but too late to repair 
the mischief done by the Democrats in changing the 
statutes so as to divide the electoral vote of the State. 

.... The Secretary of Agriculture asks for more liberal ap- 
propriations, and gives a very favorable report of the suc- 
cess of his work; but he does not boast of any success in 
rain-making. 

.... We are glad that the Chamber of Commerce of this 


city so thoroughly appreciates the importance of the silver 
question, and will urge right views upon Congress. 


.... When the Democrats gerrymandered McKinley’s dis- 
trict so that he should not be returned to Congress, they 
did what they could to make him Governor of Ohio. 

....If life looks dark to any one of our readers, let him 
turn to our colump of pebbles, and laugh, and cut it out, 
and renew his subscription. 

....The efforts of the Alliance in Ohio to “ relegate John 


Sherman to oblivion” were too much for it, We shall 
hardly hear from it again. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS. 
BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


THE Committee of Prosecution appointed by the Presby- 
tery of New York last spring to prepare the necessary pa- 
pers in the case of Dr. Briggs, after that body had ordered 
a trial for heresy, presented its report on October 5th, and 
they were dismissed last Wednesday by a vote of 94 to 39. 
The Committee decided to base its charges and specifica- 
tions upon what was contained in Dr. Briggs’s Inaugural 
Address delivered in the Seminary in January. Several 
reasons ‘vere given for this decision, the main one being 
that this address was the original subject of inquiry by the 
Committee of Presbytery appointed in April, and that it 
was upon the report of that committee that the judicial 
investigation was instituted. Twp paragraphs from the 
preamble will show that the Committee did not think that 
it had included in the charges and specifications presented 
everything that might have been included : 

“It has been decided by your Committee that it is neither nec- 
essary nor advisable to embrace in the list of charges all the doc- 
trinal errors contained in the inaugural address; and while its 
teachings respecting miracles, the original condition of man, the 
nature of sin, race redemption, and Dr. Briggs’s scheme of bibli- 
cal theology in general, are notin harmony with the Scriptures, 
and are calculated to weaken confidence in the Word of God, and 
to encourage presumption on the clemency and long-suffering of 
God, yet in order that we may avoid an undue extension of the 
trial, and the confusion of thought that might follow an attempt 
to compass all the errors contained in said address, we have 
deemed it best to confine attention to a few departures from the 
teachings of the Scriptures which are fundamental to the entire 
discussion. 

“Furthermore, your Committee is not unmindful of the fact 
that the erroneous and ill-advised utterances of Dr. Briggs in the 
inaugural address have seriously disturbed the peace of the 
Church and led to a situation full of difficulty and complication, 
and have produced such widespread uneasiness and agitation 
throughout the Church as to cause sixty-three presbyteries to 
overture the General Assembly with reference to the same, yet 
for the reasons above given we have determined not to include 
this grave offense against the peace of the Church in the list of 
formal charges.” 

The charges presented by the Committee were these: 

CHARGE I. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
charges the Reverend Charles A. Briggs, D.D., being a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church, and a member of the Presbytery of New 
York, with teaching doctrines which conflict irreconcilably with 
and are contrary to the cardinal doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures and contained in the Standards of the Presbyterian 
Church, that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 

These hurtful errors, striking at the vitals of religion, and con- 
trary to the regulations and practice of the Presbyterian Church, 
were promulgated in an inaugural address which Dr. Briggs de- 
livered at the Union Theological Seminary in the City of New 
York, January 20th, 1891, on the occasion of his induction into the 
Edward Robinson chair of Biblical theology, which address has, 
with Dr. Briggs’s approval, been published and extensively cir- 
culated, and re-published in a second edition with a preface and 
an appendix. 

CHARGE LI. 

The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
charges the Reverend Charles A. Briggs, D.D., being a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church and a member of the Presbytery of New 
York, with teaching a doctrine of the character, state and sancti- 
fication of believers after death, which irreconcilably conflicts 
with and is contrary to the Holy Scriptures and the Standards of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

These charges were sustained by eight specifications, 
each one followed by quotations from the inaugural ad- 
dress, which declarations were said by the Committee to be 
contrary to the Scriptures and to the Standards of the 
Presbyterian Church, from which liberal quotations were 
also given. Upon the basis of this report, the citation was 
issued by the Presbytery to Dr. Briggs, and he was ordered 
to make his answer at a special meeting of Presbytery on 
November 4th. It was known that the interest in the trial 
would be so great that the lecture room would not contain 
all who desired to be present, and the meeting was held in 
the main body of the church. The precautions taken were 
justified, for every seat was full, and when the church was 
filled the doors were closed. 

After charging the judicatory that it had assembled as a 
court of Jesus Christ, Dr. John C. Bliss, the Moderator, 
stated the object of the meeting, and asked Dr. Briggs if 
he desired counsel. He replied he did not, and then Dr. 
Bliss asked him what he had to say to the charges. His 
reply was the following paper, which he read: 








DR. BRIGGS’S RESPONSE TO THE CHARGES AND SPECI- 
FICATIONS. 


Mr. MODERATOR, MINISTERS, AND ELDERS OF THE PRESBYTERY 
OF NEw York: 

Gentlemen: I appear before you at this time in compliance with 
your citation, dated October 6th, 1891, to plead to the charges and 
specifications placed in my hands by the Presbytery at that time. 
It is now my right, in accordance with the Book of Discipline, 
$2, to “file objections,” if I have any, “ to the regularity of 
the organization, or to the jurisdiction of the judicatory, or to the 
sufficiency of the charges and specifications in form and in legal 
effect, or any other substantial objection affecting the order or 
regularity of the proceeding.” 

I have no objections to the regularity of the organization, or to 
the jurisdiction of the Presbytery of New York; but it is neces- 
sary, both in my own interest and in the interest of the order and 
regularity of the judicial proceedings in the Presbytery, to file 
objections “ to the sufficiency of the charges and specifications in 
form” and “in legal effect.” 

It is far from my purpose to raise any objections of a technical 
kind, that may in any way, directly or indirectly, delay the pro- 
bation of charges that are approved as sufficient, and specifica- 
tions that are recognized as relevant by the Presbytery of New 
York; but the order of the Book of Discipline requires that the 
question of relevancy should first be decided by the Presbytery, 
before I can with propriety plead “ guilty” or “ not guilty.” 

No one bas made this clearer than the Rev, E, R, Crayen, D.D., 








the chairman of the Committee of the General Assembly which 
prepared the present Book of Discipline, when he said: 


“In e trial there are two issues; first, do the facts alleged, 
if true, custain the charge? and, second, are the facts true? Ordi- 
narily the affirmative of the former question is tacitly assumed 
by both the judicatory and the accused person. In such cases the 
only question to be decided is the latter. Cases sometimes arise, 


however, ly where there is an individual prosecutor, in 
which both es must be tried. They cannot, with propriety. be 
ried ther, for one is a question of law, the other of evidence. 


t toge' 
In such cases it is manifest wisdom to dispose of the legal question 


first, and thus en eovent a useless waste of time and lac- 
eration of feeling.”—Presbyterian Review, 1884, p. 57. 

Adopting the course thus recommended, I do hereby file the 
following objections to the “ sufficiency of the charges and speci- 
fications in form and in legal effect.” 


1.—THE PREAMBLE. 


The Report of the Committee of the Presbytery, which presented 
the charges and specifications, contains in its preamble intima- 
tion of charges and specifications which they have not proposed 
for trial, as follows: 


teachings respecting miracles, the o na] condition of man, the 
nature of sin, race redemption, and . Briggs’s scheme of bib- 
lical theology in general, are not in harmony with the Scriptures, 
and are calculated to weaken confidence in the Word of God, and 
to encourage presumption on the clemency and long-suffering of 
God, yet in order that we may avoid an undue extension of the 
trial, and the confusion of thought that might follow an attempt 
to compass all the errors coutained in said address, we have 
deemed it best to confine attention to a few departures from the 
teachings of the Scriptures which are fundamental to the entire 
discussion. 

“Furthermore, your Committee is not unmindful of the fact 
that the erroneous and ill-advised utterances of Dr. Briggs in the 
inaugural address have seriously disturbed the peace of the 
Church and led to a situation full of difficulty ard complication, 
and have produced such widespread uneasiness and agitation 
throughout the Church as to cause sixty-three presbyteries to 
overture the General Assembly with reference to the same, yet 
for the reasons above given we have determined not to include 
this grave offense against the peace of the Church in the list of 
formal charges ” (pp. 4, 5). 

I object (1) that, if there are any such errors contained in my 
inaugural address as the Committee allege in the preamble of 
their report, it was their duty to formulate them into charges and 
specifications sufficient in form and in legal effect. 

2. That, if the Committee did not think best so to do, they 
should have refrained from alleging doctrinal errors which they 
did not propose to submit to probation, and which so alleged with- 
out opportunity of refutation, seem calculated to exert prejudice 
against me in the minds of the members of the court. 

8. That, if, as the report alleges, ‘The erroneous and ill- 
advised utterances of Dr. Briggsin the inaugural address have 
seriously disturbed the peace of the Church,” and, these consti- 
tute a “grave offense against the peace of the Church,” it was 
the duty of the Committee to formulate this grave offense into a 
charge and specification “ sufficient in form and legal effect.” 

4. That, if it was not deemed best so to do,the report should 
have refrained from alleging a grave offense which was not pro- 
posed for probation, the allegation of which might prejudice 
the decision of those charges and specifications offered for proba- 
tion. 

The Presbytery are requested, therefore, to blot out from the 
report these insinuatious and imputations of doctrinal errors and 
grave offense. 

If I have in any way, directly or indirectly, been the occasion of 
disturbing the peace of the Church, I deeply regret it. If I have 
given pain and anxiety to my brethren in the ministry, or to the 
people of Christ’s Church, by any utterances in the inaugural 
address, I am very sorry. But after repeated rereadings of the 
address, away from the seat of strife, in a foreign land, I cannot 
honestly say that there are any such doctrinal errors in the 
address as the report alleges, and at the bar of my own conscience 
I feel no guilt as regards the grave offense of disturbing the peace 
and harmony of the Church. 


Il.—THE CHARGES, 


I object “to the sufficiency of the Charges” “in form” and 
“legal effect.” a 

The rules relating to the charge in the Book of Discipline are: 
1. “The charge shall set forth the alleged offense” (8 15); 2. “A 
charge shall not allege more than one offense” (8 16); 3. The 
supreme court of the Church has decided that “ All charges for 
heresy should be as definite as possible. The article or articles of 
faith impugned should be specified, and the words supposed to be 
heretical shown to be in repugnance to these articles; whether the 
reference is made directly to the Scripture as a standard of 
orthodoxy; or to the Confession of Faith, which our Church holds 
to be a summary of the doctrines of Scripture” (“Craighead Case” 
1824, p. 121). 

1 object that the charges comply with none of the rules. 

1. Charge I sets forth * more than one offense.” It alleges “‘teach- 
ing doctrines which conflict irreconcilably with, and are contrary 
to, the cardinal doctrine taught in Holy Scripture,” etc. (p. 5). If, 
as alleged, more than one doctrine, or a plurality of doctrines, is 
taught which conflict with a cardinal doctrine of Holy Scripture, 
there is a plurality of offenses, and each one of these cardinal 
offenses should be mentioned in a separate charge. Charge I al- 
leges several offenses. 

2. Charge I does not “set forth the alleged offense.” It alleges 
“teaching doctrines that conflict with, and are contrary to,” etc. 
It does not specify what doctrine it is, or what doctrines these are 
which “ conflict irreconcilably with, and are contrary to, the cardi- 
nal doctrine.” I object (a) that I cannot with propriety plead 
guilty, or not guilty, to teaching such doctrines until I know what 
doctrines the prosecution have in mind. 

(b) So far as I know, I have never taught any doctrines that 
conflict with a cardinal doctrine of Holy Scripture. It is con- 
ceivable that I may be mistaken, and that I might acknowledge 
my error if such doctrines were specified by the prosecution. 

(c) The charge is so general, vague and obscure that it compre- 
hends any and every reason that any one may find for judging 
that my teachings are contrary to my ordination vow “that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice,” and thus enables the jurors to vote for 
my condemnation, one for one reason, another for a second rea- 
son, a third for a third reason, and so on, securing by the cumula- 
tion of votes for different reasons a judgment that might not be 
secured if each reason were proved and voted upon by itself. 

3. The charges are not specific and definite. It is true that Charge 
I is so far definite that it alleges the cardinal doctrine that “the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice,” as that doctrine with which the doc- 
trines taught by me are in irreconcilable conflict. This implies 
that [ have taught some other doctrine than said cardinal doc- 
trine. But the Charge is not definite and specific in that it fails 
to define what doctrine it is that has been taught in the inaugu- 
ral address that is in conflict with, and contrary to, said cardinal 
doctrine. 

Charge II is less general and vague than Charge I, for whereas 
Charge I alleges “teaching doctrines” which conflict, Charge II 
alleges teaching “a doctrine of the character, state and sanctifi- 
cation of believers after death” (p, 99), which irreconcilably con- 





flicts; but this latter is yet indefinite and vague, for the reason 
that it does not define what precise doctrine it is, out of the many 
different doctrines taught by theologians in this department of 
eschatology, that is an offense. Charge II, while more specific 
than Charge I in its reference to the doctrine taught by Dr. 
Briggs, is more seriously at fault than Charge I, in that Charge I 
mentions the cardinal doctrine that “the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments are the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice”; but Charge II does not state what doctrine it is of 
Holy Scripture or of the Westminster Confession with which the 
doctrine taught by me is in irreconcilable conflict. 

I would be entirely willing to waive this objection to the charges 
as not specific and definite, if this were the only ground of ob- 
jection, and there were any proper way of reaching definite 
charges by means of the specifications. But this way out of the 
difficulty is closed against us, as we shall soon see. I am obliged 
in the interest of the orderly procedure, in a case which is subject 
to the review of a superior and of a supreme court, to file this ob- 
jection, even if it be less serious than others which are now to be 
aduced. 

4. I object to the sufficiency of Charge II, for the reason that i 
does not indicate that the offense charged is against an essential and 
necessary article of the system of doctrine contained in the Westmin- 
ster Confession. The Law of the Church asexpressed in the Book 
of Discipline (8 4) is, that— 

‘* Nothing shall therefore be the object of judicial process, which 
cannot be proved to be contrary to the Holy Scriptures, or to the 
ceguantions and practice of the Church founded thereon; nor any- 
thing which does not involve those evils which Discipline is in- 
tended to prevent.’ 

Inthe second term of subscription, the offense in doctrine is 
limited as follows: ** Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith of this Church, as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures?” This subscription is in ac- 
cordance with the Adopting Act of 1729, which requires subscrip- 
tion to the Confession of Faith and Catechisms, “as being in all 
the essential and necessary articles, good forms of sound words 
and systems of Christian doctrine.” The supreme court of the 
Church, in the Harker case, 1765, defined this when it said, “ es- 
sential to the system of doctrine contained in our Westminster 
Confession of Faith considered as a system.” These regulations 
and decisions of the supreme court of the Presbyterian Church 
require that nothing shall be considered as an offense which is not 
contrary to an essential and necessary article of the Westminster 
Confession. Charge I complies withthis rule in so far as it rep- 
resents that the doctrine “ that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are the only infallible rule of faith and practice” is a 
“cardinal doctrine”; but Charge II does not comply with the reg- 
ulations of the Church, in that it neglects to state what cardinal 
doctrine, or what essential and necessary article, of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith it is with which the doctrine taught 
by me is in irreconcilable conflict. 

When these two charges are placed side by side, the one exposes 
the faults of the other, and convicts it of insufficiency. Each 
is insufficient where the other is sufficient. Each is in- 
definite and vague where the other is more definite and specific. 
Charge I defines the doctrine to which the doctrines taught by 
me are opposed. Charge II makes no statement at all of any doc- 
trine of Scripture or Confession to which my teachings are opposed. 
Charge II mentions a general group of doctrines taught by me 
which, it is claimed, is opposed to Scripture and Confession; but 
Charge I makes no definition whatever of any doctrines taught by 
me. Charge II alleges one offense where Charge I alleges several. 
Charge I states cardinal doctrine where Charge Il makes no men- 
tion of cardinal doctrine. Charges Iand Il are therefore “ insuffi- 
cient in form and legal effect.” 


1Ul.—THE SPECIFICATIONS. 

I object to the Specifications as irrelevant, “ insufficient in form 
and legal effect,” for the following reasons: The law of the specifi- 
cation as given in the Book of Discipline is that “ The specifica- 
tions shali set forth the facts relied upon to sustain the charge” 
(815). The Committee seem to have an indefinite conception of 
the nature of specifications. Some of the specifications seem to 
have been framed as if they were particular items of the general 
charge, others as if they were particulars of a still more general 
charge than that alleged in Charge I; and still others as if they 
were striving to state the facts required by the rule for specifica- 
tions in our Book of Discipline. Lest there should be obscurity 
inthe minds of the members of the court on this point, I shall 
take the liberty of citing from that ancient and classic authority 
in Presbyterian law, upon which the American Book of Discipline 
is based. The Libelin the Scottish law books comprehends the 
three parts—charge, specification anc judgment. 


“ A Libel isa Law Syllogism, consisting of the Proposition or 
Relevancy, which is founded upon the Laws of God, or some Ec- 
clesiastical Constitution agreeable thereto, as, whosoever is ab- 
sent from publick Divine Service on the Lord’s Day, ought to be 
censured. The second Part consists of the subsumption or proba- 
tion, which condescends on matter of Fact, viz., But such a person 
did, upon such or such a Lord’s Day, absent unnecessarily from 
the eer Worship of God. The-third Part consists of the Con- 
clusion or Sentence, which contains a Desire, that the Profaner 
of the Lord’s Day, according to the Laws and Customs mentioned 
in the first part, may be Censured.”’— Walter Stewart.“*Collections 
and Observations concerning the ‘he Discipline and Gov- 
ernment of the Church of Scotland.,” p. 268. 


The Standard Authority of the Church of Scotland at the pres- 
ent time gives a similar statement: 


“The body of the libel consists of three parts, which together 
should form a regular syllogism. The first, or major proposition 
sets forth the criminality of the species facti charged, and alleges 
the guilt of the accused; the second, or minor, narrates the facts 
of the particular offense; and the third, or conclusion, deduces the 
justice of penishing the individual offender. e€ major proposi- 
tion should be made as brief and comprehensf® as — le. B 
overloading it, the logical structure of the libel is im tued 
and unnecessary discussions on relevancy may be raised, te may 
be difficult to bring ecclesiastical offenses under specific and 
generic namesto the degree in which crimes are classified in the 
civi! law. But itis desirable that this should be done as far as 
possible, in order to facilitate Cad | and simplicity in the 
criminal proceedings of church courts. Where it is necessary to 
use circumlocution in expressing the general nature of the of- 
fense, nothing should be introduced which is not essential to the 
criminal nee Where it is impossible, from the nature of the 
offense, to bring it under any generic denomination, the particu- 
lar offence intended to be charged should be set forth in the major 
as criminal in the abstract, and should be repeated in the minor 
as having been committed by the accused at a certain time and 
place.”—Cook, “Styles of Writs, Forms of Procedure, and Prac- 
tice of the Church Courts of Scotland,” pp. 119, 120. 


The Standard Authority of the Free Church of Scotland is in 
entire accord therewith: 


ought to follow from it. The second, or minor proposition, asserts 
the guilt of the minister or probatl — 


the minor proposition be 
made good, either by confession or by adequate wien It is of 
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great importance that care be taken to frame the Libel with ac- 


+80, as to avoid questioning ip relevance.” 


oncrieff, “ The of the 
jands op ea 

The rules of our Book of Discipline are based upon the practice 
of the Church of Scotland. The charge corresponds with the first, 
or major proposition of the Libel; the specification corresponds 
with the second, or minor proposition; the sentence, with the 
third part or conclusion. It is essential that the minor premise, 
or the specification, should be relevant to the major proposition, 
or the charge; otherwise a person may be judged innocent or 
guilty of a charge with which the facts adduced have no manner 
of relevancy, and sentenced to unrighteous suffering. A Presby- 
tery cannot with propriety enter upon the probation of a speci- 
fication, which specification if proven would not substantiate 
the charge. 

With these preliminary statements I shall now proceed to file 
objections to the relevancy of the specifications. 


1.—SPECIFICATION OF CHARGE LI. 


I prefer to dispose first of the single specification under 
Charge II. Charge II is followed by a heading entitled “ specifi- 
cation”; but, in fact, there is no specification whatever, but only 
the general statement: “ In the said inaugural address, delivered, 
published, extensively circulated and republished as above de- 
scribed, Dr. Briggs teaches as follows” (p. 39). Turning to Charge 
I, we find that a statement corresponding to this is made as the 
second section of the charge. Place the two side by side and this 
will be evident at a glance: . 

CranrcE I. SPECIFICATION OF CHARGE II. 


“These hurtful errors, striking} “In the said inaugural ad- 
at the aan of veligen, and ots rer Selivered, Ay aped, os? 
r © the regulations an nsively circula and repu 
aS . ished o above described. Dr. 
Yhurch, were ted in|Briggs teaches as follows” (p. 
an —_ = address which Dr.|39). 
Br livered at the Union 
Theological Seminary in ‘the 
city of New York, Jan. 20, 1891, 


on the occasion of his induction 
into the Edward Robinson Chair 
of Biblical Theology, which ad- 
dress has, with Dr. Briggs’ ap- 
proval, been published and ex- 
tensively cireulated, and re- 
published in a second edition 
2 a preface and an appendix” 
(p. 5). 

If such a statement belong to Charge I, it does not belong to the 
specification of Charge II. The only item under the so-called 
specification of Charge II, not corresponding to the statement 
made under Charge I, is the clause “ teaches as follows.” In all 
the previous specifications, the references under the head of “ In+ 
augural Address” are a part of the proof; here, however, they are 
made a part of the specification. This so-called specification is a 
heaping up of extracts from six pages of the inaugural address. 
I shall admit the correctness of the citations. If, therefore, no 
objection is taken to their propriety in the specification, or to 
their relevancy under the charge, the defendant is placed in a 
disadvantageous position as to the verdict which might be ren- 
dered against him on the basis of any one of the thirty-four 
verses of Scripture cited, or any clause of the several extracts 
from the Standards. 

There is nothing whatever in the specification. It makes no 
specification of fact such as could be admitted or refuted. I? the 
specification had pointed to any erroneous doctrine taught by me; 
if I had been charged with teaching second probation or any pro- 
bation whatever after death, I might have pointed to several of 
my writings in which this doctrine is distinctly disclaimed. If 
the doctrine of purgatory had been imputed, or regeneration after 
death, or transition after death from the state of the condemned 
to the state of the justified, any and all of these could have been 
disproved from my writings. If any insinuation had been made 
that I had taught that the redeemed enter the Middle State guilty 
and sinful, this could easily have been refuted. But no such doc- 
trines are specified. No specific doctrine whatever is mentioned. 
There is nothing in the specification that can be tested by the de- 
tendant or challenged by the Presbytery. 

‘There was no sufficient reason for indefiniteness and vagueness 
here, The doctrine taught in the inaugural address is Progres- 
sive Sanctification after Death. The doctrine alleged to ‘be in 
conflict with it is Immediate Sanctification at Death. 

It will be necessary for the prosecution to prove (1) that imme- 
date sanctification at death is taught in the Scriptures and the 
Standards; (2) that it isa cardinal doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession; and (3) that the two doctrines are in-irreconcilablé 
conflict with each other, ere the Presbytery would be justified in 
condemning me. The charge and so-called specification do not 
make a definite issue. They put the charge and specification in 
such an obscure, indefinite, and empty form that the defendant is 
placed at a serious disadvantage in pleading, and the jurors may 
be justified in voting to condemn, on any plausible ground that 
might seem to them sufficient to prove that in any way the views 
of the Future State expressed in the inaugural address are in 
conflict with their own views of Scripture and Confession. 





2.—SPECIFICATION 5 OF CHARGE I. 


Having disposed of the specification under Charge U1 we may 
now devote our attention to the seven specifications of Charge I. 
These specifications may be grouped under several heads. I shall 
review them in an order more suitable to my purpose than that of 
the Report itself. I shall first consider specification 5; (2) specifi- 
vations 1 and 6; (3) specifications 2, 3 and 4; (4) specification 7. The 
first of the specifications to which I object is specification 5: 

“ Dr. Briggs makes statements in regard to the Holy Scriptures 
which cannot be reconciled with the doctrine of the true and full 
inspiration of those Scriptures as the Word of God written” 
(p. 21.) 

It should now be kept distinctly in mind that a specification 
myst confine itself to setting forth “the facts relied upon to aus- 
tain the charge” (815). This specification does not state a fact, but 
makes an allegation which is of the nature of a charge. This will 
be eléar if one compares this specification with Charges I and II, 
Charge I alleges that Dr. Briggs teaches “doctrines which con- 
flict.” ‘Charge II alleges that he teaches a doctrine of “ the char- 
acter, state and sanctification of believers after death,” which 
conflicts. This specification alleges” that he makes statements in 
regard to the Holy Scriptures which cannot be reconciled with,” 
ete, Specification 5 is therefore really as much of a charge as 


Charges 1 and Il, and has. been improperly brought 
under Charge I. But, even as a charge, it is no true 
charge. It shares the faults of the other charges. This specifi- 


cation uses the plural “statements,” involving several offenses, 
and it does not specify what one of the many statements in re- 
gard to the Holy Scriptures it is designed to allege against me. 
Placing this specification side by side with Charge I, it is clear 
that this specification cannot be brought under Charge I, for it 
deals with a different doetrine. In Charge I, the cardinal doc- 
trine that “the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
only infalliable rule of faith and practice,” the first of the terms 
of subscription, is the doctrine against which it is alleged that I 
offend. In this specification, it is “the true and full inspiration 
of Holy Scripture as the Word of God written” (Confession of 





Faith, I, 2) against which offense is alleged. These two doctrines 
may be brought under the general doctrine of Holy Scripture; but 
the one of these doctrines cannot be brought under the other. 
Therefore Specification 5 is irrelevant to Charge I. 

When one compares this report, with its charges and specifica- 
tions, with the report of the Committee to examine the inaugural 
address, made to Presbytery in May last, and recognizes that the 
chairman and the majority of both committees are the same; one 
is entitled to ask how they can reconcile the two reports. What 
they then, in their first report, made their second charge, and what 
they then argued as their principal offense, namely, the offense 
against the inerrancy of the original autographs of Scripture, has 
been reduced in this Report to a specification under Charge I. 
Here was a definite, a distinct difference of doctrine as to the in- 
errancy of Scripture, which should have been formulated into a 
definite charge with specifications, so that the Presbytery might 
vote on the question: Does the Westminster Confession teach the 
inerrancy of the original autographs of Holy Scripture? The 
charge definitely made and argued last May has been depreciated 
in this Report. It has been subordinated as a specification under a 
different charge. It has been couched in such general, obscure, 
and indefinite language as not to enable a juror to vote on the 
direct question of the inerrancy of the original autographs of 
Scripture; but to induce him to vote the defendant guilty of agen- 
eral charge for any private reasons of objection against his doc- 
trine of the Bible, whatever they may be. 

Specification 5 ought to be restored to its original position as 
given in the Report of the Committee to the Presbytery in May 
last, and made as a distinct charge, and it should state definitely 
the issue involved, namely, what doctrine is it that Dr. Briggs 
teaches that is irreconcilable with the cardinal doctrine of Scrip- 
ture and Confession, as to the inerrancy of Holy Scripture? Is it 
acardinal doctrine of Holy Scripture and Confession that the 
original autographs or Holy Scripture were inerrant? If such a 
definite charge had been made, then the Presbytery could test it 
intelligently and decide with precision. 


3.—SPECIFICATIONS 1 AND 6 OF CHARGE I, 


Specifications 1 and 6 may be considered together, because they 
are the only two of the eight specifications that can be recognized 
as in any sense true and real, as aNeging actual facts. 


A.— SPECIFICATION 1. 


It is a fact that the inaugural address declares that there are 
“historically three great fountains of divine authority, the Bible, 
the Church and the Reason”; but Specification 1 is illegal in form, 
in that it introduces an inference from the fact, by the prosecu- 
tion, that cannot be recognized as either true or valid. It is not 
altogether clear what the prosecution mean to infer by their word 
“ sufficient.” If they mean to intimate that the inaugural teaches 
that the Church and the Reason are each alike sufficient fountains 
of divine authority, and that the Church and the Reason are no less 
* sufficient to give that knowledge of God and his will, which is 
necessary unto salvation,” than Holy Scripture, they infer what 
they have no right to infer from anything taught in the inaugural 
address. It is unlawful to put in specifications, inferences of the 
prosecution not recognized by the accused, as if they. were facts. 
For the supreme court of the Church has decided in the Craig- 
head case— 

“That a man cannot fairly be convicted of heresy for using ex- 
pressions that may be so interpreted as to involve heretical doc- 
trines, if they may also admit of a more favorable construction: 
Because, no one can tellin what sense an ambiguous expression is 
used, but the speaker or writer, and he has aright to explain him- 
self; and in such cases, candor requires that a court should favor 
the accused, by putting on his words the more fayorable, rather 
than the less favorable construction. Another principle is, that 
no man can rightly be convicted of heresy by inference or fm li- 
cation; that is, we must not charge an accused person with hold- 
ing those consequences which may legitimately flow from his 
assertions. Many men are grossly inconsistent with themselves; 
and while it is right, in argument, to overthrow false opinions 
by Srocing them in their connections and consequences, it is not 
right to charge any man with an opinion which he disavows.”— 
Craighead Case: “* Minutes of the General Assembly,” 1824, p. 122. 

Specification 1, tho it cites a fact, when the invalid inference is 
stricken out, is yet irrelevant; for the specification does not 
attempt to prove that this fact conflicts with, and is contrary to, 
the cardinal doctrine that “the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments are the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” 
Furthermore there is no process of logic by which this specifica- 
tion can be brought under the charge. The Reason is a “ great 
fountain of divine authority,” and yet not an “infallible rule of 
faith and practice.” The Church is a “ great fountain of divine 
authority,” and yet not an “ infallible rule of faith and practice.” 
The Bible is a “ great fountain of divine authority,” and it is also 
“the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” Here are two 
different statements of truths that may be embraced under a 
more general truth, but to affirm the one, as to Bible, Church 
and Reason that “they are great fountains of divine authority,” 
is not to deny that the Bible is the only one of which the other 
can be affirmed, namely, that “ the Scriptures are the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice.” When God speaks through the 
conscience, he speaks with divine authority and the conscience 
becomes a “great fountain of divine authority”; but the con- 
science does not become thereby an “ infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” God speaks through the holy sacrament with divine 
authority, and the sacrament of the Church is then a “ great 
fountain of divine authority ”; but it does not become thereby an 
“infallible rule of faith and practice.” I affirm that I have never 
anywhere, or at any time, made any statements or taught any 
doctrines that in the slightest degree impair what I ever have 
regarded asa cardinal doctrine, that “the Holy Scriptures are the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice.” 

B.—SPECIFICATION 6. 

It is a fact that I have taught and most ‘firmly hold and assert 
“ that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, and that Isaiah 
is not the author of half of the book which bears his name”; but 
specification 6 does not indicate by what method of reasoning it 
brings this fact under the charge. It is irrelevant to the charge. 
If it be a valid offense it ought to have been made the ground of a 
distinct charge, and it ought to have been definitely stated what 
relation Moses has to the Pentateuch, and Isaiah to the book that 
bears his name, according to the Confession, and in what way the 
doctrine stated by me conflicts therewith, or with Holy Scripture. 
Tho Moses be not the author of the Pentateuch, yet Mosaic his- 
tory, Mosaic institutions, and Mosaic legislation lie at ithe base of 
all the original documents; and the name of Moses pervades the 
Pentateuch as a sweet fragrance, and binds the whole together 
with irresistible attraction into an organism of divine law. Even 
tho Moses be not the author of the Pentateuch, yet the Penta- 
teuch may be, as I firmly believe, one of the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture having divine authority; and the Pentateuch is, as I have 
always taught, one of those Holy Scriptures which together con- 
stitute ‘ the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” 

Even tho “ Isaiah did not write half the book which bears his 
name,” yet I firmly believe that holy prophets no less inspired 
than Isaiah, wrote the greater half of the book under the guidance 
of the divine Spirit, so that the book with different authors is as 
truly one of the books of Holy Scripture, “ the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice,” as if it were written by Isaiah alone. The 
fact adduced has no manner of relevancy to the charge. 








If the Presbytery should decide that these two specifications, | 
and 6, are relevant to the Charge, they would put the accused in a 
false position, and expose him to the peril of a condemnation on 
the basis of these two facts, which, after rejecting the illegal ‘in. 
ferences, he must acknowledge as true, but which he claims need 
explanation, and are entirely irrelevant to the Charge. If it be 
true that the Scriptures and the Confession teach that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, and that Isaiah wrote the whole of the 
book which bears his name, these doctrines should be affirmed in 
charges, as cardinal dcctrines, and the doctrines taught by me 
should be placed in such a sufficient legal form that the jurors 
might vote clearly and directly upon them. 

It is conceivable that I might be proven guilty of teaching doc- 
trines contrary to the Confession in regard to both Moses and 
Isaiah, and the Church and the Reason as fountains of divine au- 
thority; but it would still remain unproven that such teaching 
was opposed to cardinal doctrines of the Confession. Much less 
would it be proven that these doctrines conflict irreconcilabty 
with the cardinal doctrine “that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are the only infallible rule of faith and prac. 
tice.” 


4.—SPECIFICATIONS 2, 3 AND 4 OF CHARGE 1. 


Specifications 2,3 and 4 may be grouped, because the same ob- 
jections hold against the three. They all make false inferences 
and erroneous statements. It might be proper ina civil court to 
challenge the proof of these so-called specifications of fact; but in 
the ecclesiastical court, according to the decision already quoted 
in the Craighead case, inferences and statements not recognized 
by the accused are not valid in the specification of offenses. And 
it is certainly in the interest of truth and the saving of valuable 
time that exception should at once be taken to them as irrelevant 
and invalid specifications under the charge. 

" A.— SPECIFICATIONS 2 AND 3. 

Specification 2 alleges that: 


“Dr. B affirms that, in the case of some, the Holy Scrip- 
tures are not sufficient to give that knowledge of God and his will 
which is necessary unto salvation, even tho they strive never so 

; and that such persons, setting aside the supreme authority 
of the Word of God, can obtain that saving knowledge of him 
through the Church” (p. 12). 


* Specification 3 alleges that: 

“Dr. Bi affirms that some (such as James Martineau, who 
denies the doctrines of the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the nm of the Body, the personality of tle 
fare’ 4 Ghost; who rejects the miracles of the Bible and denies the 
truth of the Gospel narratives, as well as most of the theology of 
the +_——* to whom the Holy Scripture is not sufficient to give 
that knowledge of God and of his will which is necessary unto 
salvation, may turn from the supreme authority of the Word of 
God and find that knowledge of him through the reason” (p. 15). 

These specifications, as they now stand, are false to truth and 
to fact. No such facts are recorded in the inaugural address, If, 
however, they were true, and it could be proven, or I should ad- 
mit that I had affirmed that the Scriptures “are not sufficient to 
give that knowledge of God and his will which is necessary unto 
salvation,” even then, in that case, the specifications would be 
irrelevant to the charge; for the charge alleges that I teach doc 
trines that irreconcilably conflict with the cardinal doctrine that 
“the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the on!y 
infallible rule of faith and practice.” But these specifications 
allege a very different thing which cannot be brought under that 
cardinal doctrine—namely, that I affirm that the Scriptures “ are 
not sufficient to give that knowledge necessary unto salvation.” 
The suffciency of Holy Scripture is one doctrine, its infallibiiii) 
another doctrine—both true and cardinal doctrines of Holy Scrip 
ture, taught in the Westminster Confession, but two different 
doctrines; therefore Specifications 2 and 3 are irrelevant to the 
charge. 

Furthermore, the specifications are invalid statements of fact. 
For nowhere in the inaugural address, or in any other writing 
that I have written, is it affirmed that, “in the case of some, the 
Holy Scriptures are not sufficient to give that knowledge of God 
and his will which is necessary unto salvation”; or “* that some, to 
whom the Holy Scripture is not sufficient to give that knowledge 
of God and of his will which is necessary to salvation, may turn 
from the supreme authority of the Word of God and find that 
knowledge of him through the reason.” I have nowhere denied 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture. I have ever maintained that it 
is sufficient for the salvation of all men, of the entire human race. 
The redemption through Jesus Christ is sufficient for all man- 
kind. The Word of God, which proclaims that redemption to the 
world in the Gospel of the grace of God, is sufficient for every one 
and for all the world. But the sufficiency of Holy Scripture is one 
thing, the efficacy of Holy Scripture is another and a different 
thing. The Westminster Confession teaches that “our full per- 
suasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority 
thereof (of Holy Scripture) is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word in our hearts” (I, 5). 
The Larger Catechism represents that “the Spirit of God maketh 
the reading but especially the preaching of the Word an effectual 
means of enlightening, convincing and humbling sinners, of driv- 
ing them out of themselves, and drawing them unto Christ; of 
conforming them to his image, and subduing them to his will; of 
strengthening them against temptations and corruptions; of 
building them up in grace, and establishing their hearts in holi- 
ness and comfort through faith unto salvation ” (Quest. 155). 

It is evidently the teaching of our Standards that while the 
Scriptures are always sufficient, they are not always efficacious 
to those who use them; but that their efficacy depends upon the 
presence and power of the Divine Spirit in and with the Scriptures 
in their use. I affirm both the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and 
the efficacy of the Scriptures, when the Divine Spirit accompanies 
them; but this is not to affirm that in fact all those who use the 
Scriptures as a means of approach to God, do certainly find them 
efficient in their case, or that the Divine Spirit may not work 
effectually upon some men through the Church or the Reason. 

It isa cardinal doctrine of the Reformed Churches that th« 
divine Spirit is free and is not confined to any one or to all of the 
means of grace. This doctrine finds expression in the words of 
our Confession, where it says * the Spirit who worketh when, and 
where, and how He pleaseth” (X. 3). 

I have taken the late Cardinal Newman at his word, when he 
said he did not find certainty of divine authority through the 
Scriptures, but did find certainty of divine authority through the 
Church. [have not affirmed that Newman found divine certainty 
without the influence of the divine Spirit. I have said that he 
found divine certainty by the influence of the divine Spirit work- 
ing through Church and Sacrament, which are means of grace 4s 
truly as Holy Scripture. Ihave not said that Newman did not 
find the Scripture suficient for salvation. Newman himself never 
said that. He was always devout in his use of Holy Scripture. I 
said that he did not find certitude in the Scripture, but that in his 
case the divine Spirit gave that certitude through the Church as 4 
means of grace. 

So also in the case of Martineau. I did not affirm that he 
found the Scriptures insufficient for his salvation, but I said that 
he did not gain certitude either through the Scriptures or the 
Church; but that he claimed, and I recognized his claim, that he 
found this certitude, this certainty-of divine authority, in the 
forms of the Reason, using Reason as “Martineau and others 
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have commonly used it, to include the conscience and the relig- | cited is from Isa. viii, 20, The passage is incorrectly translated | judicatory,” and there is no record of the Presbytery to show such 
ious feeling. in the version used; for the meaning “ there is no light in them” | appointment. 


It is in accordance with the common doctrine of the Reformed 
Churches, that the Spirit of God may work directly upon the 
souls of men apart from Bible, Church and Sacraments. It is a 
simple question of fact whether the divine Spirit has not thus 
worked in the case of Martineau. My judgment may be chal- 
lenged for accepting Martineau’s own testimony in the case; but 
my orthodoxy cannot be rightly challenged for recognizing Mar- 
tinean as a case, in the category of cases, recognized by our Con- 
fession, of those directly approached by the Spirit “ who worketh 
when, and where, and how He pleaseth” (X. 3). 

The prosecution, with great impropriety, have inserted in the 
midst of the fact so wrongly imputed to me, a summary of their 
own composition, setting forth the errors of James Martineau. 
This is entirely irrelevant. I have nowhere affirmed the ortho- 
doxy of Martineau. On the other hand, I selected him as a man 
entirely outside of the camps of Evangelicals and Churchmen, to 
represent a class of men who found divine certainty in the Rea- 
«on. The prosecution may find it difficult to believe that God 
would grant certitude to such a man through the Reason; but 
they cannot adduce from Holy Scripture or Confession any evi- 
dence to show that God may not in fact grant even such a man as 
Martineau access to him through the Reason, notwithstanding 
all his heterodoxy and neglect of the means of grace so necessary 
toother men. If I have in the cases of Newman and Martineau 
taught erroneous doctrine when I have said that the one found 
divine certainty in the Church and the other in the Reason, when 
they could not find that certainty in the Bible; then that passage 
of the Confession should be pointed out which teaches as a cardi- 
nal doctrine, that the Bible is the only means used by the divine 
Spirit to grant certitude, certainty, assurance of grace and salva- 
tion: and that cardinal doctrine, if it can be found, should be put 
in a definite charge, sufficient in form and legal effect. 

* B.—SPECIFICATION 4. 


Specification 4 also comes under this head. It alleges that * Dr. 
Briggs asserts that the temperaments and environments of men 
determine which of the three ways of access to God they may 
pursue” (p. 19), This is alsoa false inference. The specification 
makes two important changes in my doctrinal statement. The 
inaugural says, “* Men are influenced by their temperaments and 
environments.” The specification changes the passive construc- 
tion into the active, and thus gives greater emphasis to the verb. 
It also uses instead of the verb “influence,” the much stronger 
word “determine.” I have never said that “the temperaments 
and environments of men determine which of the three ways of 
access to God they may pursue.” I used the expression “ influ- 
enced by,” advisedly; because it does not exclude other influences 
than these. Indeed it would be quite proper, so far as the lan- 
zuage of the inaugural is concerned, if one should say, “ Men are 
influenced by their temperaments and environments which of the 
three ways of access to God they may pursue”; but it is the Spirit 
of God who alone determines in which of the three ways they 
shall find the divine certainty of which they are in quest. 

But even if the specification were recognized as valid and true, 
itis irrelevant to the charge; for it does not appear from any- 
thing in the specification itself ‘that the doctrine of the specifica- 
tion is irreconcilably in conflict with the cardinal doctrine that 
“the Holy Seriptures are the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” 

5,—SPECIFICATION 7 OF CHARGE I. 

Specification 7 alleges that “ Dr. Briggs teaches that predictive 
prophecy has been reversed by history, and that much of it has 
not and never can be fulfilled ” (p. 35). 

This specification makes invalid inferences and statements. 
The specification makes two serious changes in the sentence of 
the inaugural. (1) It omits altogether the qualifying clause, “if 
we insist upon the fulfillment of the details of the predictive 
prophecy of the Old Testament,” and (2) it substitutes for 
“many of these predictions” the careful statement of the 
inaugural address, “predictive prophecy,” a general and 
comprehensive term; and thus alleges that the address 
teaches that * predictive prophecy has been reversed by history.” 
This allegation is entirely without justification from anything 
taught in the Inaugural Address, or any other of my writings. I 
have ever taught that the predictive prophecy of the Old Testa- 
ment has been fulfilled in history, or will yet be fulfilled in his- 
tory. Ihave shown in my book, entitled “* Messianic Prophecy,” 
that “the details of predictive prophecy ” belong to the symboli- 
cal and typical form, and were never designed to be fulfilled. I 
have shown the historical development of the entire series of 
Messianic predictions of the Old Testament, and pointed them 
toward the fulfillment in Jesus Christ our Savior; and have 
urged that either they have been fulfilled at his first advent, are 
being fulfilled in his reign over his Church, or will be fulfilled at 
his second advent. 

The specifications have now been tested as to their relevancy, 
and have all of them been foundto be irrelevant. Only two of 
the eight specifications state what can be recognized as facts, and 
these two can, by no process of logic, be brought under the 
charge. If there be sufficiency in form or in legal effect, in any 
of the charges and specifications, the respondent fails to see it. 
He submits his objections to the Presbytery, in the confidence 
that they will receive due consideration, and that the Presbytery 
will take proper action with regard to them. 


IV.—THE PROOFS. 


The objections might be brought to an end here, were it not im- 
portant to save the valuable time of the Presbytery, by calling at- 
tention to all such faults in connection with the charges and spec- 
ifications as should be considered. 

The citations from the Inaugural, from Holy Scripture, and 
from the Westminster Confession and Catechisms have the same 
fault that we have found in the charges and specifications. There 
is a general vagueness and indefiniteness. 

l object (1) that it is not in good form to cite any more from the 
inaugural address than is sufficient for the proof of the specification 
under which the citation is made. Under the so-called specifica- 
tion of Charge II a long citation is made from three pages of the 
Inaugural Address, and a second long citation from two pages of 
the appendix of said address is given to prove one knows not 
what fact or charge. 

2. The citations from the Westminster Confession are commonly of 
ciire sections. The Committee do not claim in their charges 
and specifications, that there is offense against the entire doctrine 
of these sections of the Confession. They should be required 
therefore to limit their citations to those portions of these sections 
that furnish probable proof of the position taken by them; ¢. g., 
what possible advantage is gained from the citation of all the 
hooks of the Bible under two different specifications, when no 
charge or specification is made, that the inaugural address ques- 
tions any one of these books as a part of the canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture? 

3. Large numbers of texts of Holy Scripture are cited, which are 
entirely without value for the proof of the specification. It is unnec- 
essary to pick and choose, to set this forth. The passages men- 
tioned first under the specifications will suffice. 


is not justified. The Revised Version renders “ surely there is no 

morning for them,” they have no hope of a dawn of brighter 

things. The proper rendering is: 

“ When they say unto you, Seek unto the necromancers and unto 
Ye = and mutterers, should not a people seek unto their 
On behalf of the li will they seek, unto the dead for instruc- 

tion and for ‘ 
If they say not so, who have no dawn,” etc. 
This passage has no reference whatever tothe Holy Scriptures, 
or any part of them; but is a rebuke of the people of Judah for 
seeking necromancers and wizards, rather than the living God. 


(b) Many of the texts are given in King James’ Version, in cases 
where the Revised Version gives the correct rendering. In the 


_ first citation under Specification 2, the passage from II Tim. iii, 16, 


is given from King James’ Version; but the Revised Version ren- 
ders, “ Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 
There is a difference of doctrine here which is of some importance 
in the use of this text for purposes of probation. 

(c) The Confession requires that in all controversies of religion, the 
Church is finally to appeal to the original Old Testament in Hebrew 
and the New Testament in Greek (§ 18). No such appeal is made in 
the specifications, even in cases where the version quoted is re- 
garded by scholars as incorrect or wrong. The first citation 
under Specification 3is from King James’ Version of John v, 10. 
If one turn to the original Greek he will see that the translation, 
“ believeth not the record that God gave of his Son,” does not cor- 
respond with the original, which reads “witness,” and that witness 
is not Holy Scripture either in whole or in part. The passage is, 
therefore, irrelevant to the specification, to prove that I am in 
error in teaching that Martineau found divine certainty through 
the Reason. In that this passage of Holy Scripture teaches a 
direct and immediate testimony of God within a man without 
the mediation of Holy Scripture, it rather favors the doctrine 
that God may, asin the time of the Apostles, pursue this direct 
method with some men in our days. 

(d) A considerable portion of the verses cited have no manner of 
relevancy to the specifications Under which they are given. If they 
are suffered to remain, they will tend to needlessly prolong the 
trial. The three citations from Holy Scripture under Specifica- 
tion 4, from I Peter i, 23, 25; Gal. i, 8, 9; John xiv, 6, have no man- 
ner of relevancy to the question, whether men are or are not 
‘influenced by their temperaments and environments which of 
the three ways of access to God they may pursue.” That men 
are “ begotten again” through “‘ the Word of God,” “which liveth 
and abideth”; that an “anathema” is pronounced upon any one 
who preaches “any other Gospel” than the Gospel preached by 
Paul; that Jesus is “the way, the truth, and the life,” and ‘no 
one cometh unto the Fathér but through him”; are doctrincs 
taught in these passages, and are firmly believed by me, but they 
have nothing whatever to do with the doctrine that I have taught 
as to the temperaments and the environments of men. 

(e) I question the propriety of quoting any passages of Scripture 
in proof of doctrines not defined by the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms. The Constitution of the Church defines the limits of 
obligation, and also protects the minister as regards all matters 
of belief and practice, outside of those limits. If this Presbytery 
had the right to decide the interpretation of passages of Scripture 
for the official determination of doctrines undefined in our Consti- 
tution, there would be a new way of amending and enlarging the 
Confession of Faith by judicial decisions in heresy trials, which 
would contravene and subvert the constitutional method of 
revision, which has been made an essential part of our constitu- 
tion. A study of these proof-texts exposes the fault of the speci- 
fications in this particular. 

The passages from Holy Scripture cited under specification 6 of 
Charge [, are 60 in number, to prove that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch and Isaiah wrote the whole of the book that bears his 
name. Only seven of these are used in the Confession of Faith, 
and five of these seven under other chapters of the Confession 
than the first, leaving only two of the sixty that were used by the 
Westminster divines to prove their doctrine of the Bible; and 
these two not to prove, as the specification would use them, the 
authorship of the Pentateuch and the book of Isaiah; but Luke 
xxiv, 27, 28, to prove that the Apocrypha are no part of the canon 
of Scripture; and John v, 46, in the original edition of the Con- 
fession, to prove that the Church is to appeal to the original texts 
of Scripture; but this last is very properly omitted from the 
American edition of proof-texts. This fact that the Westminster 
divines use only two of the sixty texts cited by the prosecution for 
proof of their doctrines of Scripture, and not one of them to 
prove that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, or that Isaiah 
was the author of the book that bears his name, ought to convince 
you that, even if they are relevant to the specification, they are 
not relevant to any doctrine taught by the Confession. 

Indeed it would be quite easy to show that not a single one of 
the large number of Scripture passages adduced, has any force 
for the proof of the specifications under which they are adduced. 

All of these passages of Holy Scripture are accepted and firmly 
believed by me, when properly rendered according to the original 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek, which “ being immediately inspired 
by God, and by his singular care and providence kept pure in all 
ages, and therefore authentical ”; “in all controversies of relig- 
ion, the Church is finally to appeal unto them.” 

These objections to the sufficiency of the charges and specifica- 
tions placed in my hand by order of the Presbytery of New York, 
as to their form and legal effect, are hereby respectfully sub- 
mitted to the Presbytery for their judgment. C. A. BRIGGS. 

November 4th, 1891. 


As soon as Dr. Briggs had taken his seat the question as 
to the status of the Prosecuting Committee was raised. It 
was asserted that the Committee had no right to serve as a 
Committee of Prosecution, but that it was appointed simply 
to prepare the papers, which it had done; but the Moderator 
ruled that the Committee was properly a Committee of 
Prosecution; that it represented the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, and was in the house as 
an original party in the case, and was virtually independent 
of the Presbytery. Thi decision of the Moderator was ap- 
pealed from by Professor Brown, but the decision was sus- 
tained by the Presbytery. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of the 
Brick Church, filed this protest against the decision: 

In accordance with the Book of Discipline, Section 105, I protest 
against the ruling of the Moderator in the Presbytery of New 
York, in the case of C. A. Briggs; that the Committee, consisting of 
G. W. F. Birch, J. J. Lampe, R. F. Sample, J. J. McCook and John 
J. Stevenson, is an original party in the case, and therefore en- 
titled to be heard, first under Rule 22, Book of Discipline, as an 
erroneous decision, on the following grounds: 

1. Ina case arising under common fame, the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee is not an original party. See Minutes of General Assembly 
United States, 1859, p. 568. 2. This Committee has not been ap- 





(a) Many terts are torn from their contert. The first passage 





Dr. Brown gave notice of a complaint against the decision 
of the Presbytery, and Dr. Briggs gave notice of an appeal. 
Prof. John J. Stevenson, representing the Committee, 
spoke for the prosecution and his remarks were followed 
by this resolution from Dr. Van Dyke: 


Resolved, In the exercise of the authority conferred upon us by 
the Book of Discipline, Section 22, and in view of the facts that 
have come before us this day, this Presbytery do now dismiss 
this case, and that the committee appointed to prepare the papers 
be discharged, with the thanks of the Presbytery for their dili- 
gence. 


-It was so near the hour of recess that nothing more was 
done until afternoon, when Dr. Van Dyke spoke to his 
resolution. After assuring the house that his motion was 
not made in the interest of Dr. Briggs, but in the interest 
of all who have sworn to study the interests of the peace, 
unity and purity of the Church, he said that he had asked 
himself honestly, and at the bar of conscience, and he would 
ask his hearers the same question, “‘ Do you think that the 
peace, unity and purity of the Church will be promoted by 
this Presbytery pushing forward this heresy trial to the 
bitter end?’ He added: 


First of all, is it for the interest of peace and unity and purity 
in the Church to try a man for his ecclesiastical life under cir- 
cumstances which are calculated to exert a prejudice against 
him? It is not necessary to allude to all these circumstances to- 
day—confusions in the atmosphere that have enveloped this mat- 
ter from the very first; turbulent voices from ways which have 
been indicated to-day; it is not necessary for us to state these cir- 
cumstances. Here is the preamble, which contains a serious and 
painful allegation, which it is not even proposed to prove. Dr. 
Briggs meets them like a man. He comes here and says: “ So far 
as I know my own heart, those things are not true. I have not 
taught any dangerous errors; I have not had any conscious inten- 
tion of disturbing the peace of the Church.” He goes on and 
says: “If I have disturbed it, if I have given pain and grief to my 
brethren, I am sorry, with all my heart.” I say that isa manly, 
straightforward avowal. Is it fair; is it just; is it Christian for 
us, in the face of an avowal like that, to go on with a trial which 
begins with an attack against a minister’s honor and character, 
which he has no chance to meet, and which he does not propose 
to refute? That is the question. 

The second question is this: Is it for the peace and unity and 
purity of the Church to go on with atrial under charges and 
specifications which do not conform to the law as laid down in 
our Book of Discipline? Now the objections that have been pre- 
sented to us this morning are very serious. It will not do to make 
light of them. The book says a specific offense shall be charged, 
and one offense, and the charges several are not specific. The 
book says that our policy is that it shall be shown that the offense 
was against the cardinal doctrine. The charge does not state that 
the offense is against the cardinal doctrine, and we cannot throw 
those objections aside. It is noreflection on the Committee to say 
this. The Committee is the very best that could have been ap- 
pointed for this purpose in the Presbytery of New York. They 
have had in their own number the benefit of as good legal advice 
as can be found at the bar of the United States, and they have 
sought the best theological advice that could be had at all times. 
Those are simply facts; and if, all that being true, they cannot 
bring in anything stronger or clearer or better in fact and legal 
effect than those charges and specifications, what follows? Why, 
simply this, not that they are to blame, but the case is a weak 
one. 

Then the third question is this: Is it for the interest of peace and 
unity and purity in our Church to proceed to try a man for his life 
who has just made the profession of fundamental belief that has 
been made in the course of this paper that has been read here to- 
day? They could not help coming in because they were in the 
heart of the man that made them; they could not help being pre- 
sented here because they are his unalterable and unshaken belief. 
There is no hesitation. There was a little boy in the Sunday- 
school who was asked why the lions did not eat Daniel, and 
he said because they did not know how good he was. That 
was not an orthodox interpretation. It is because they 


good Dr. Briggs is. Let us not injure him. He has clearly 
and frankly disavowed the doctrine of purgatory and probation 
after death, and all kindred errors. He has declared his faith 
that the redeemed enter the future life guiltless and sinless. He 
has declared his faith that predictive prophecy has been, is being 
and will be fulfilled. He has rejected the infallibility of the 
Church and the Reason as sources of authority. He has affirmed his 
belief in the Divine Inspiration of all the Holy Scriptures, which, 
taken together, make up the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and to which he submits and appeals as the final authority 
to judge in all matters of conference. Now those are solid and 
substantial confessions of faith. Shall we look upon the man who 
has made them in our presence as an enemy who must be put on 
trial for his life? Is that in accordance with that spirit of charity 
which thinketh no evil? Willit tend to unify and to purify our 
Church to take a man who holds those beliefs to put him on trial 
for his ecclesiastical life? A heresy is a great evil. The history of 
the Church proves it. It begets distinctions, suspicions, jealousies 
and strife. I admit there are cases where it is a necessary evil, but 
to embrace the evil without a necessity is a sin against our 
brother, against the Church, and against the world. 

There is one more question that ought to be asked squarely, and 
that is, can we consent to dismiss this case here and now? There 
are some of us anxious not to be misunderstood in this matter. 
For my own part I have dismissed that anxiety from my heart. I 
would rather be misunderstood and condemned a thousand times 
than to hesitate to do what my conscience tells me is fair and just 
and loving. But honestly, there is no question of misunderstand- 
ing. Itis as clear as light that the divine inspiration and the 
supreme authority of all the Holy Scriptures are not called in 
question to-day. That is our own belief. The accused joins us in 
that confession of faith; and no man, unless he is stupid or 
malicious, can say that unless this Presbytery dismiss this case 
they swerve from allegiance to the Holy Bible. 


Dr. Van Dyke’s address made a deep impression, as did 
also the speech which followed by Colonel McCook, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, who said among other things: 


Now the position? before us as a Presbytery is somewhat of a 
dilemma. Either the acoused is orthodox upon the points raised 
by the charges and specifications, or he is not. If the accused is 
orthodox, this Presbytery should not tarry one moment in rushing 
to the vindication of our brother, and giving him the only oppor. 
tunity that a Presbyterian minister has when questions of this 
kind are raised to vindicate himself in the presence of his breth- 
ren, and the Church of which heis a part: A dilatory motion like 
this is of itself a great injustice; and I am sure that Dr. Van 
Dyke, when he stated what was the wish of the accused, was en- 





pointed “ to conduct the prosecution in all its stages in whatever 


tirely right, because it would be a great injustice that the deter: 
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mination of this question should be postponed until we could go 
to the General Assembly on a collateral motion. Now ontheother 
horn of the dilemma: Assuming that as the result of a trial it 
might be shown, as we claim that it would be shown if we are 
allowed to go to trial, that the accused is not orthodox on the 
question that has been raised; now, gentlemen, what is your posi- 
tion on this? You have undertaken, as Dr. Van Dyke says, to 
seek to sustain the peace and purity of the Church, and we musi 
have the purity before there can be much peace, and you certainly 
have a duty in your ordination vows to see to it that if a question 
is raised and a prima-facie case made, that that case should be 
sifted, that it should be tried in all ways, that all the rights of 
the parties shall be ascertained definitely, and that nothing shall 
be kept back. 

Would that our brother had gone one step farther in his dis- 
avowals to-day and said: “I submit myself to you, and I also 
retract those statements which have caused this grievous alarm 
and concern through the whole Church.” The disavowals dis- 
armed and delighted us. I thought Dr. Van Dyke stated them a 
little too broadly; but if they had been accompanied by the state- 
ment, “If I have said or done anything that grieved my brethren 
in the Lord *—instead of saying, “I am sorry,” he should have 
said also: “I withdraw that, and I will not say again or teach 
again that which causes anxiety and concern to my brethren and 

he blessed Church.” 

Oh, how I would rejoice if I couid see this thing end here to-day! 
It would be the greatest relief of a lifetime if | could see it. But, 
gentlemen, under the provisions of oyr Book (and it is an intelli- 
gent one; it has been carefully made), it is not becoming to us as 
presbyters to assume that discipline is all out of place and that 
the discipline should not be carried out. Would that that could. 
be so; but it cannot. You have got that responsibility upon you; 
and I assure you, when you vote, you should take into considera- 
tion fully the fact that if you vote in favor of dismissal you say 
that we have heard this case substantially; we agree with the 
position of the accused; we disagree with the position of this 
appointed committee; and we disagree with those who have sworn 
a loyalty for the Church; and we take the responsibility of say- 
ing, without a presentation of the charges on the merits, that we 
are willing to dismiss this case. We cannot determine that, be- 
cause it must go on in one way or the other; and we will take the 
responsibility, under our ordination vows, of dismissing the case 
without consideration of it as presented by the Committee. We 
stand prepared, and we hope that we will prove to the satisfac- 
tion of this Presbytery, in the way that the Presbytery always 
hope to prove (from the Scriptures and the Standards of our 
Church), that every one of those charges will be sustained. 

Dr. Van Dyke spoke of these proceedings as if the accused was 
not to be heard. In the first place, it is his right; second, there is 
no person in the world so far as I know, who would not hope and 
wish the accused to have the fullest possible hearing upon any 
point, upon all points; and it is not right or fair to say that if you 
disagree, that if you refuse to dismiss at this time, that the ac- 
cused is not to be heard. He will be heard as fully, I hope, as he 
wishes; and Iam sure that this Presbytery will safeguard the 
rights of every one. In closing I wish to say that the Committee 
hope and expect to prove out of the Scripture and by our Stand- 
ards each and every one of the charges and specifications which 
we have presented. We desire the opportunity to do so. If you 
vote to dismiss, you refuse us that opportunity, and you refuse 
the only vindication that can ever come in reality and in all sin- 
cerity to a Presbyterian official against whom such charges have 
been presented; and I earnestly appeal to you under your ordina- 
tion vows to remember that you have a great duty. It is not a 
matter of sentiment and the only way you can do justice to your- 
self and justice to the accused, and justice to our blessed Church. 
is to proceed in the orderly manner provided by its Standards, for 
the trial of cases like this. 


The next speaker was Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, of the Church 
of the Covenant, and a director of the seminary, who read 
several extracts from the General Assembly Minutes of 
1824 in the Craighead case, showing that the charges by the 
Committee were insufficient; that if the inaugural address 
was read by itself without the clamor which had Been 
raised through the newspaper press, it would be found to 
contain no heretical doctrines. The preamble of the Com- 
mittee’s report he considered unworthy of the Presbytery. 
In contrast with this, Dr. McIlvaine referred to the: sweet 
and kindly spirit shown by Dr. Briggs in his answer to the 
charges, and closed by repeating a conversation which he 
had with Dr. Howard Crosby, at the last meeting which 
the doctor attended. It was from this meeting that Dr. 
Crosby was summoned to the deathbed of his daughter, 
and returned to his own home, never to leave it. In speak- 
ing of the inaugural address of Dr. Briggs, Dr. Crosby said 
that it was impossible to sustain charges of heresy on that 
address, and Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn, who died not 
long after Dr. Crosby, added this comment: “ Yes, unless 
you first change the Confession of Faith.” 

Dr. J. Ford Sutton submitted a resolution as a substi- 
tute for Dr. Van Dyke’s; but it was so nearly like the one 
read in the morning that Dr. Van Dyke accepted it. 

President Hastings spoke earnestly in defense of his 
friend and brother, Dr. Briggs, saying in part: 


I argue for the dismissal of this case for the sake of the peace 
of Jerusalem. They shall prosper who love her; and I pray and 
plead for the peace of Jerusalem. As I have listened to that 
remmafkable paper which Dr. Briggs presented to us this morning, 
and have followed it from point to point, and theme to theme, I 
could not see how any man who had in his heart a desire for the 
honor of the Church and her blessed Head could permit this trial 
to goon. Iam not a pastor now, but have and always shall have 
the feeling and the heart of a pastor; and for the sake of these 
dear churches in this city, I do desire, since Dr. Briggs has 
opened his mind and heart to us so freely and in such a charming 
spirit—I do desire that this case should stop where it is; and that 
this beloved brother should be permitted to go back again to the 
important work to which the Lord has called him; for I have 
lived long enough to know that a heresy trial burns over the 
ground, gnd blasts and curses everything that is fairest and best- 
for the sake of those beloved pastors and the churches which 
they represent, I desire that this case may stop where it is, on 
sufficient grounds, as I think, in the paper presented this morn- 
ing. 

Then there is another reason: I feel jealous of the honor of this 
Presbytery. I love this Church more than I dare trust myself 
to say; but, sir, the rights and honor of this Presbytery have 
been strangely, sadly interfered with. It is not our fault either: 
but Iam prepared to say this, that under the existing circum- 
stances, sixty-three presbyteries throughout the country bave been 
- interfering with the rights and prerogatives of this Presbytery, 

in a way unparalleled in the history of the Church in my judg- 
ment. It is not our fault; but sir, this is the fact because 
of what I consider a thoroughly un-Presbyterian, unoonstitution- 
al arrangement made in 1870, it was possible that the rights of a 





minister of Jesus Christ should be violated. We approach this 
trial with the impossibility of fairness staring us in the face, be- 
cause without hearing, without judicial procedure and without 
respect to the original right of the Presbytery, the stigma of the 
court, the highest court of our Church, has been put upon my be- 
loved brother; and if there were no other reason than that,I for 
one should be there to argue that we cannot fairly try the case. 
Justice is impossible under the circumstances; and we had better 
turn to mercy and see to it that hereafter there should be no like- 
lihood or chance of violating that noble polity of our noble Church 
in such a way as that the duty and business which belong primar- 
ily to the Presbytery shall be handled first by the General Assem- 
bly. 

Then I must say, I have one other reason for arguing for the 
dismissal of this case. I know Dr. Briggs’s views probably as well 
as any manin this house. I know that those charges are not 
true. I mean to say nothing against the character or integrity of 
the Committee; but I know of my own knowledge that he is not 
guilty under those charges and specifications; and I do think, or I 
believe, I know what the English language means, altho I shall 
not undertake to be an authority in Hebrew—I do think that pa- 
per read this morning by its singular clearness, and by its obvious 
spiritof honesty, should satisfy this house that the wisest and 
best thing we cap do for the interest of Christ’s kingdom is to dis- 
miss this case here and now.” 


The Rev. Mr. Law, of the Tombs, Dr. Field, the editor of 
The Evangelist, Dr. Shearer, of the American Tract Society, 
Dr. John Hall, another Director of the Seminary, Dr. 
Shedd, for twenty-five years a professor in the Seminary, 
followed Dr. Hastings. Dr. Law was opposed to the reso- 
lution, while Dr. Field favored it, referring humorously to 
the ‘immortal report” submitted by the Committee of 
Prosecution, of which he said he was afraid, because it 
made a creation—a committee—greater than its creator— 
the Presbytery. ‘‘ We are in the omnibus,” he said, “‘and 
they are driving us whither they will.”” Dr. Field was anx- 
ious that the reporters should get an extract from a letter 
received from Dr. Hamilton, who had preached so many 
years in the pulpit of the church where the Presbytery was 
meeting. Dr. Hamilton wrote Dr. Field that he had 
learned more of the hight and depth and length and breadth 
of the Word of God from Dr. Briggs than from all other 
men put together. Dr. Shearer opposed the resolution in a 
vigorous address, asserting that it was impossible to stifle 
the rumors which had been raised against the Professor, 
and that the sooner they were met and disposed of, the 
sooner peace, unity and purity would come to the Church. 
At this point, Dr. Wylie, pastor of the Scotch Church, 
offered a resolution which in turn was accepted by Dr. “Van 
Dyke. Dr. John R. Paxton wanted to have the charges of 
the Committee and the various motions which had been 
made during the afternoon, referred to a special conimittee, 
headed by a careful man like Dr. John Hall, who should 
tell thé Presbytery what to do in the premises. The sug- 
gestion was not acted upon. 

Dr. Hall now came forward as a peacemaker, and pre- 
sented an amendment tothe growing resolution. He said 
that he desired to place these words in the resolution before 
the statement that the Presbytery “deems it best to dis- 
miss the case”? in view of the declarations made by Dr. 
Briggs touching his loyalty to the Holy Scriptures and the 
Westminster Standards, and of his disclaimers to interpre- 
tations put on some of his words.” 

Dr. Shedd said that the amendments, which had been 
offered during the afternoon, made no essential difference 
to the resolution. It was assumed that the statements 
made by Dr. Briggs in his response were satisfactory, but 
he held that they were not a sufficient answer to the 
charges of the Committee. After giving his views on some 
of the statements in the inaugural in dispute, he said: “‘ I 
don’t want to be muzzled in the examination of this case. 
I want to discuss the matter fully. Thereis a difference of 
opinion in the Presbytery. Some think that the inaugural 
can be squared with the Confession of Faith, and some 
think it can no more be squared with the Standards than 
you can square the circle.” 

The resolution in its final shape, which was now voted 
upon, was as follows: 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of New York, having listened to 
the paper of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., in the case of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of Am>orica against 
him, as to the sufficiency of the charges and specifications in 
form and legal effect, and without approving of the positions 
stated in his inaugural address, at the same time desiring ear- 
nestly the peace and quiet of the Church, and in view of the decla- 
ratious made by Dr. Briggs touching his loyalty to the Holy 
Scriptures and the Westminster Standards, and of his disclaim- 
ers of interpretations put on some of his words, deems it best to 
dismiss the case, and hereby does so dismiss it. 

The roll call was ordered, and the vote resulted as follows: 
affirmative 94, negative 39. 

Affirmative : Ministers.—George Alexander, Andrew C. Arm- 
strong, Jr., Anson P. Atterbury, W. Wallace Atterbury, Lewis 
W. Barney, Nicholas Bjerring, Francis Brown, Wiiliam T. Carr, 
James Chambers, Henry B. Chapin, Edward L. Clark, Nathaniel 
W. Conkling, Ira 8S. Dodd, D. Stuart Dodge, John H. Edwards, 
Frank F. Ellinwood, Henry B. Elliot, William T. Elsing, Henry 
M. Field, Jesse F. Forbes, Herbert Ford, Charles R. Gillett, Henri 
L. Grandlienard, John Hall, A. Woodruff Halsey, William R. 
Harshaw, Thomas S. Hastings, Charles E. Herring, Spencer L. 
Hillier, Edward W. Hitchcock, James H. Hoadley, Samuel M. 
Jackson, Joseph R. Kerr,Bartholomew Krusi, Theodore Leonhard, 
Joseph P. Lestrade, Daniel E. Lorenz, William M. Martin, Wil- 
liam J. Macdowell, Francis H. Marling, Henry T. McEwen, 
James H. McIlvaine, Alexander H, McKinney, George J*Mingins, 
D. H. Overton, Charles H. Parkhurst, John R. Paxton, George S. 
Payson, Vincent Pisek, George L. Prentiss, Hugh Pritchard, 
Stealy B. Rossiter, Albert G. Ruliffson, Frederick M. Rutan, 
Joseph A. Saxton, Philip Schaff, Adolphus F. Schauffler, James E. 
Sentz, J. Balcom Shaw, Andrew Shiland, Wilton Merle Smith, 
Charles A. Stoddard, George L. Spining, Charles L. Thompson, 
Henry Van Dyke, Marvin R. Vincent, Frederick E. Voegelin, 
George S. Webster, Erskine N. White, John T. Wilds, David G. 
W ylie—71. 

Elders.—M. P. Brown, Adams Memorial; Theron G. Strong, 
Covenant; A. Zincke, First Union; John Stewart, Fourth Avenue; 
Samuel Reine, Fourteenth Street; Francis Rogers, Harlem; 
Thomas G. Strong, Madison Avenue; Charles H. Woodbury, Mad- 
ison Square; Henry Bruning, Madison Stréet; M. E. Fox, Morri- 
sania, First; I. M. Dyckman, Mt. Washington; Henry Q. Hawley, 
Park; Sidusy Whittemore, Phillips; George C, Lay. Puritans 








Cleveland H. Dodge, Riverdale; H. B. Caithness, Scotch; Edward 
W. Thompson, Seventh; William Mitchell, Spring Street; Robert. 
Gentle, Union Tabernacle; William A. Wheelock, Washington 
Heights; S. M, Wilcox, West; C. P. Leggett, West End; J. P. Lind- 
say, Westminster—23. 

Negative: Ministers.—S. D. Alexander, Robert R. Booth, Thomas 
S. Bradner, Walter D. Buchanan, Arthur Folsom, Augustus D. L. 
Jewett, Albert B. King, Sidney G. Law, John C. Lowrie, Alex. 
ander McLean, Horace G. Miller, James C. Nightingale, George 
Nixon, Levi H. Parsons, William M. Paxton, Edy ard P. Payson, 
Wendell Prime, James 8S. Ramsey, Charles 8. Robinson, Joseph 
Sanderson, George L. Shearer, William G. T. Shedd, John M. 
Stevenson, J. Ford Sutton, Alexander W. Sproull, John J. Thomp- 
son, A. L. R. Waite—27. 

Elders.—George M. Jaques, Bethany; John C. Tucker, Brick; 
William A. Richmond, Chalmers; Andrew Robinson, Christ; 
David T. Peek, Faith; Robert Beggs, Fifth Avenue; Richard H. 
Bull, First; Frederick Bloom, Fourth; J. Moorehead, Knox; 
Thomas Anderson, New York; W. M. Onderdonk, Rutgers River- 
side; William R. Worrall, Thirteenth Street. 

Dr. Birch, Chairman of the Committee of Prosecution, 
gave notice of an appeal to the Synod from the decision of 
the Presbytery, and after a resolution thanking the Com- 
mittee of Prosecution for its diligence and fidelity, offered 
by Dr. John Hall, Dr. Brown, on behalf of himself and 
others, gave notice of a complaint against the Presbytery 
in refusing to enter upon the record the motion of C. H. 
Woodbury to discharge the Committee of Prosecution, 
which was ruled out by the Moderator in view of the decis- 
ion of the morning. 
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‘THE Congress of representative English Churchmen 
which met at the little seaside town of Rhyl, in North 
Wales, in the month of October, was in many respects a 
notable gathering. The papers have been saying, for some 
time past, that people are getting tired of these annual 
meetings which begin, and for the most part end, in talk. 
Thirty years ago, when they were instituted, they did, no 
doubt, much useful work in the way of promoting friendly 
relations between the different parties in the Church, and 
affording facilities for free and frank expression of opin- 
ion on the part of laity as well as of clergy. But at the 
present time the number of Diocesan Conferences, Convo- 
cations, Synods and so forth isso great that loquacious 
persons have perhaps too many opportunities for airing 
their hobbies. One of the leading English Church news- 
papers, The Guardian, suggested lately that a triennial 
Congress would be quite sufficient for all useful purposes, 
and that the meetings were losing their interest from their 
frequency, the same subjects being debated and the same 
speakers being seen on the platform year after year. But 
the numbers of those who attended the meeting of 1891 
certainly does not indicate any such falling off in: interest. 
Over 3,000 weekly tickets were sold, and the large halls used 
for the sectional meetings were crowded to the doors. The 
presence of three archbishops, including the Primate of all 
England, and of a dozen other bishops, added dignity to 
the proceedings, while the speakers were in many cases 
men who had not hitherto figured on the Congress platform 
and who, therefore, afforded the attraction of novelty. 

The opening service at St. Thomas’s Church was an im- 
posing spectacle. The great procession of clergy, brought up 
by the long line of bishops—conspicuous among them being 
the energetic Bishop of the Diocese, Dr. Edwards, preceded 
by his chaplain bearing the pastoral staff, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with his cross-bearer—singing, as 
they moved up the aisle, the Old Hundredth Psalm, was a 
sight not to be forgotten. The sermon by Bishop Moor- 
house was a noble effort, albeit the attempt to combine 
philosophy, practical religion and politics in one discourse 
was somewhat ambitious, even for his Lordship of Man- 
chester. His main thesis was that, while the truest philos- 
ophy to which men have attained has always led them to 
seek for an explanation of the mysteries which surround 
them on every side in a at Being who is the source of 
human thought as of human life, yet that apart from the 
revelation of God in the Person of his Son, a certainty sat- 
isfying our practical needs would never have been reached. 
“No man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him.” And then the preacher proceeded to draw his moral. 
If the Anglican Church, he argued with great power, Is 
the main witness in Great Britain for this truth of the 
Incarnation which all Christian men agree in regarding as 
the foundation of the Christain faith, surely she should be 
at least tolerated by those Nonconformist bodies which play 
so important a part in English religious life. The cry of 
the day is for Disestablishment. But Disestablishment 
means robbery of the Church of God. Tithes belong 
neither to landlord nor totenant. From time immemorial 
they have been devoted to the payment of the clergy of the 
National Church. To what better purpose can they be 
devoted? To promote free education do you say? But 
which is the more important for the nation to be taught, 
the Gospel of the grace of God, or the three R’s? 

In a fine appeal to the Nonconformists of Wales the 
preacher asked: 

“Can we not be content to take our places as brigades in the 
same greatarmy? If the Nonconformists are like the skirmishers 
who attack the advanced posts of the enemy, or like the impetu- 
ous regiments, which amidst the roar of cannon, throw them- 
selves on the dark ‘masses of the foe, may we not claim for the 
National Church that it is the imperial guard.of the Christian host, 
which in the hour of danger and extremity is able by its steady 
valor to restore the battle, and to turn impending defeat into 
victory?” 

This question of the Establishment in Wales is one of the 
burning political topics of the day; and it is an open secret 
that one of the reasons why asmall place like Rhyl was 
chosen for the Congress of 1891, was that Welsh churchmen 
might have an opportunity of exhibiting their strength and 
stating their casc to their English brethren, The Presi- 
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dent’s address was a calm and dispassionate survey of the 
whole position, and won golden opinions for Dr. Edwards 
from those who knew little of him before. But the most 
important contribution to the discussion was the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s speech. From the Primate’s great 
position, and the influence he commands in the House of 
Lords, it was felt that his words would have a weight not 
attaching to those of any other speaker. He was known to 
have much sympathy with the Church in Wales, but he 
spoke his mind far more strongly than any one anticipated. 
His final words met with a wonderful outburst of enthu- 
siasm from the crowded.audience. He said: 

“You who are our eldest selves, the fountain of our Episcopacy, 
the very designers of our sanctuaries, the primeval British dio- 
ceses, from whom our very realm derives its only title to be called 
by its proudest name of Great Britain—I come from the steps of 
the chair of Augustine, your younger ally, to tell you that by the 
benediction of God we will not quietly see you disinherited.” 

What the ultimate result of this Disestablishment dis- 
pute may be no man can tell; but this much at least has 
come out of the discussion: No plea for disestablishment 
in Wales is valid which does not equally affect England. 
And this English Churchmen are beginning to see. 

The social aspects of Christianity were discussed by the 
Bishops of Bedford and Wakefield and other speakers, in 
connection with the work of the Church in crowded city 
parishes. The debate on Foreign Missions excited a good 
deal of interest; and the opening paper, read by Mr. Athel- 
stan Riley, on the ‘‘ Qualifications of Missionary Agents,”’ 
created something of a sensation. The speaker strongly 
advocated the formation of celibate brotherhoods for work 
in foreign parts, and dwelt on the undesirability of a sys- 
tem of married missionaries as entailing great expense and 
many hindrances vo effective work. His remarks on this 
head were received with many expressions of dissent on the 
part of his hearers; but one conld not help feeling that tho 
what he said was unpleasant to hear, there was some truth 
in it. He asked: 

“How many vocations have been neglected, missionary careers 
abandoned, and flocks left without a shepherd because of a sick 
wife or a delicate child? A soldier either abstains from marriage, 
or, if married, thinks nothing of leaving his wife and family at 
home and entering on dangerous service, and this for earthly 
honor and glory: surely a missionary, the soldier of Jesus Christ, 
who wars for the salvation of souls, will not fall behind in self- 
sacrifice.” 

But the fact is, as the Bishop of Nova Scotia (Dr. Court- 
ney) pointed out, that the qualifications for missionaries 
are necessarily various according to the part of the mission 
field which a missionary is required to occupy. St. Paul 
claimed for himself “‘the power to lead about a wife like 
Cephas”; but yet if a man is going toa place where he will 
be in danger of his life or will have to live under hard con- 
ditions, it is better that he should be unmarried, that he 
may be free from family anxiety, and thus able to devote 
himself with singleness of eye to his work. 

Passing over the papers read on the solemn subject of 
“The Divine Personality and the bearing of belief in the 
same on the individual life,” which from their abstruse 
character cannot be satisfactorily summarized, I proceed 
to say something about the treatment of a topic in which 
American churchmen will feel that they have a peculiar 
interest just at present—viz., ‘‘ The Criticism of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Church’s gains thereby.’”’ The latter part of 
the announced title is suggestive, and indicates a widely 
spread and growing conviction that the results of criticism 
are no longer to be feared, but rather welcomed as likely to 
illuminate religious truth. Anda few “irreconcilables’’ be- 
ing excepted, there is no doubt that this is the attitude now 
taken up by most of the educated English clergy. That all 
truth comes from Him who said: ‘“‘I am the Truth” is a 
lesson we have learned at least in part. And yet one was 
a little staggered by the views put forward by some of the 
selected speakers. Candor is a good thing, and much to be 
desired in religious controversy; but it is a mistaken liber- 
ality of judgment which accepts the vague theories of an 
opponent as if they were rigorously demonstrated. For 
example, Archdeacon Wilson’s paper seemed to many to 
concede far more to the negative school of critics than is 
consistant with that “ substantive historic character of the 
Gospels” which the writer declared to be, notwithstanding 
his admissions, ‘‘ more firmly established than before.’’ He 
expressed his firm belief in our Lord’s resurrection, and yet 
in the early part of his address words were used which 
might have been spoken by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 


“As regards the miraculous framework . . . modern criti- 
cism is practically unanimousin saying that a non-historical ele- 
ment, no longer separable, has mixed with the narrative; and 
that in this respect the sacred books of Christianity are like those 
of Mosaism or Buddhism or Islam or other religions. Modern criti- 
cism is practically unanimous in saying that an atmosphere of 
the miraculous in a certain stage of the human mind is an insep- 
arable accompaniment of the profound reverence with which a 
great teacher and prophet and saint is regarded by his followers 
and the necessary literary form in which such a reverence would 
express itself. It is impossible, therefore, that such an atmosphere 
should not have gathered round the memory of Christ.” 


This is remarkable language in the mouth ofa presbyter of 
the Church of England,and it is still more remarkable that 
it was listened to by a large and intelligent audience with- 
out provoking any outburst of dissent. Professor Sanday,of 
Oxford, indeed, deprecated such extravagant concessions, 
and expressed his opinion that the day had not yet come 
for summing up the results of the “higher criticism” in 
any definite way. He pleaded for patience, and wisely coun- 
seled the younger generation of scholars to confine them- 
selves for a time at least to the diligent study of texts and 
to the amassing of materials. If the superstructure is to 
be stable the foundations must be solid, and it is sheer 
waste of ingenuity to indulge in hasty generalization before 
we are sure of our facts. But the other speakers, tho not go- 
ing so far as the Archdeacon of Manchester, seemed to be in 
the main in sympathy with his general position. Not indeed 
that Professor Ryle or Prebendary Gibson even hinted at 
the miraculous element in the Gospels being a myth; but 
they expressed themselves with frankness as to the human 





element which pervades Holy Scripture, and as to the pro- 
gressive character of revelation, on both of which points 
the Archdeacon discoursed brilliantly and with enthusi- 
asm. And it is of the utmost importance that Churchmen 
should face these two great principles, which must not be 
overlooked in any sober attempt to formulate a theory of 
inspiration; but it is well, too, that we should be reminded 
that their acceptance need not shake any man’s faith in 
Scripture as a unique record of that Divine Revelation 
which was given “‘in sundry times and in divers fashions.” 
Professor Ryle’s reverent and scholarly address was re-as- 
suring even in its candor, and was one of the most interest- 
ing read before the Congress. With reference to the char- 
acter of the contents of the books of the Old Testament, his 
examples were well chosen to illustrate the human agency 
which was employed in their composition. He said: 

“The story of the Creation, as illustrated by Assyrian and 
Babylonian discoveries, is now seen to be the Hebrew version of 
the primitive legends common to the Semitic races, as much cn a 
level with them, indeed, in their imperfect standard of physical 
science as infinitely superior to them in religious teaching, in 
purity aud holiness, in freedom from the grotesque features which 
disfigure the other version. The teaching is the teaching of the 
Spirit; the narrative a purified form of a Semitic legend.” 
Again: 

“ The ceremonial laws of the Pentateuch are now known to have 
close affinity with the regulations for worship and cleanliness ob- 
served by Assyrians and Babylonians, by Phceenicians and the 
early Arabians. . . The laws of the Mosaic legislation and 
those added at a later time sanctioned national customs, but did 
not in the majority of instances originate them. The revela- 
tion. that is to say, lay not in the externalsof the ritual, but in the 
spiritual teaching which they symbolized, the holiness of the 
covenant relation, the need of the perfect sacrifice and the 
promise of complete atonement. . . . Totakea very different 
instance, the Book of Job is declared by scholars. to have been 
composed at the period of the Exile, and to be an imaginative 
work based on a Hebrew story respecting the patriarch and his 
misfortunes. Yet who should say that this account of its literary 
origin impairs the power or reduces the value of its religious 
teaching?” 

In every case, view it as we will, 

“each juster statement of truth bids us take higher and holier 
ground, bids us see in the inspiration of the Spirit the breath of 
life infused into, and not an outward vesture separable from the 
earthly form.” 

Mr. T. G. Pinches, a specialist in Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities, took as his subject, ‘Confirmation of Holy 
Scripture,” and vindicated by an appeal to recent discov- 
eries the general historical accuracy of the Old Testament. 
He quoted largely from the Tell-el Amarna tablets found 
in Egypt in 1887, the cuneiform inscriptions on which give 
an interesting picture of the state of Palestine before the 
entry of the Jews into it; and he also produced a piece of 
fresh evidence tending to confirm the biblical account of 
the flight of Sennacherib’s sons into Armenia after the 
murder of their father, a point on which the Babylonian 
chronicle is silent. Mr. Pinches devoted the latter part of 
his learned address to the Book of Daniel, which, he 
claimed, was of much higher historical value than the new 
criticism would have us believe. He identifies Darius the 
Mede with the King Gobryas mentioned in the Babylonian 
chronicle, and he suggests that once this identification be 
accepted, the details of the taking of Babylon in the days of 
Belshazzar are quite credible as given in the Book of 
Daniel and harmonize with the cuneiform accounts. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Mr. Pinches’s conclusions will be 
accepted by his fellow specialists; the decipherments of in- 
scriptions, and especially of Assyrian inscriptions, are given 
so variously by different scholars, that cautious people will 
suspend their judgment until they have some assurance 
that they are not building their theories on mistaken prem- 
ises. 

Enough has been said to show that the discussion on 
Holy Scripture was earnest and candid and learned. Gain 
to the Church must accrue in the end from patient and 
prayerful labor; and tho some hasty things may have been 
said, no one could have been present at the debate without 
feeling that whatever be the value of the “results” 
already arrived at, the methods adopted by the inquirers 
are those of the soundest Christian philosophy. The Spirit 
which is to guide the Church into all the truth is, we be- 
lieve, responsible for the education of Christendom; and 
the faith which fears that education, which prefers dark- 
ness to light, is but unfaith. “‘There is no use,’ said 
Luther, “in fighting against the Truth”; and the maxim 
of the great reformer might serve as the principle underly- 
ing the discussion of which an imperfect summary is here 
given. a 


A PEOPLE'S PALACE IN JERSEY CITY. 


In almost every large city the gin palace has become a 
familiar sight. It occupies a fine corner on some great 
thoroughfare, is tastefully decorated, and gives a cordial 
welcome to all who enter. The attractive and destructive 
power of these gilded palaces cannot be overestimated. 
They wreck the individual, blight the home, and corrupt 
our politics beyond redemption. The Church has preached 
and prayed against these base institutions, but has done 
little as yet in the way of engagingin practical warfare 
against them. Here and there a rescue mission with a 
soup or coffee house attachment has been established, but 
its influence upon the drinking population is unappreciable, 
as it must necessarily be, for it fails to lay the ax at the 
root of the evil. 

To deprive the saloon of its constituency is far better 
than to attempt to recover its victims from the slavery of 
the drink habit, when it is once thoroughly established. 
Men drift into the gin palaces primarily to satisfy their 
social needs, to enjoy the warmth, freedom and good cheer 
which they provide, and to indulge in a variety of amuse- 
ments. Common sense affirms then that to successfully 
counteract the influence of the saloon, a valuable substi- 
tute must be offered to the people. They must have a place 
where they can meet on a common footing, and induige 











their craving for sociability and pleasurable excitement. 


Such a practical offset to the saloon is found in the Peo- 
ple’s Palace, of Jersey City, a vigorous institution that was 
dedicated last Monday evening, and at whose opening Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. A. H. Bradford and others made enthu- 
siastic addresses. This establishment consists of five build- 
ings, which open conveniently into one another and extend 
across an entire block, and is conducted under the auspices 
of the Jersey City Tabernacle, of which the Rev. John L. 
Seudder, D.D., is pastor. It is a many-sided institution, 
and is adapted to all classes and conditions of men. Its 
amusement hall contains ten-pin alleys, billiard and pool 
tables, shuffleboard, bagatelle, crokinole, quoits and other 
amusements so dear to the hearts of young people; and one 
peculiar feature is that the price of all games is exactly 
one-half the amount charged in the saloons. The novel 
element of competition is thus introduced, and has already 
proved a damage to various dramshops in the vicinity. 
Great importance is also attached to the athletic depart- 
ment, which boasts a fine gymnasium and two capacious 
outside grounds, one for tennis players, and the other for 
baseball, lacrosse, football and kindred sports. Wrestling, 
boxing, fencing, tug-of-war and similar athletic pastimes 
are allowed and prove immensely popular. Baths are pro- 
vided at nominal rates, and the center of attraction in this 
department is the swimming tank, which is available in 
winter as well as in summer, inasmuch as the water is 
heated by steam. A library and reading room supplies 
intellectual nourishment of « salutary character, and such 
games as checkers, chess and dominos are provided free of 
expense. The boy’s department numbers between five and 
six hundred members; in fact, it has become so overcrowded 
that no more members will be admitted until their quarters 
are enlarged. In addition to juvenile literature and thirty 
different kinds of games, the boys enjoy a drum and fife 
corps, and for a small consideration they receive a regular 
military drill under a competent commander. Valuable 
work is also accomplished in industrial lines, altho the 
treasury will not permit such an extension of the work in 
this direction as the Board of Managers would like to see 
established. The cooking school is highly appreciated by 
young women, and the sewing, housekeeping and singing 
schools by the girls. A carpenter shop, printing establish- 
ment and penny bank are now being established for the 
boys. The whole institution is alive with humanity, and is 
doing excellent work. No distinctions whatever are made 
as to sect, financial standing or nationality. All are wel- 
come, as it is a Palace of Pleasure and profit for the people 

The present plant has cost about $15,000, and contribu- 
tions have been made by people of every sect and philan- 
thropists of no particular sect. The institution is yet in 
the egg so to speak; already larger buildings are needed, 
and the managers are embarrassed for lack of room. It is 
free from debt,and is operated in accordance with the strict- 
esteconomy. The operating expenses amount to nearly 
$4,000 a year, and as no endowment fund has yet been estab- 
lished, the Palace is dependent upon public benevolence 
both for present continuance and future progress. 

The Board of Managers feel confident that so grand a 
work will not only be upheld by the large-hearted philan- 
thropy of moneyed men, but that such a practical and suc- 
cessful enterprise will increase in strength from year to 
year. They believe the time has come when consecrated cap- 
ital will not only be lavished upon our colleges, that minis- 
ter to the few, but hundreds of thousands of dollars will be 


set apart for People’s Palaces in every great municipality 
in America. 


<> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT the meeting of the Baptist State Convention at 
Oneida, N. Y., October 28th, it was unanimously resolved 
to recommend organized opposition to the Columbian Ex- 


position in case its Managers should decide to open it to the 
public on the Lord’s Day. : 








....At the meeting of the Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Church, South, at Statesville, N. C., October 22d, a 
report was presented from the presbyteries in regard to the 
overture to repeal the rule against instrumental music in 
church services. The presbyterial vote stood 80 for and 52 
against repeal, and the Synod affirmed the decision by a 
vote of 50 to 22. 

....The consecration of Bishop Nicholson, of Milwaukee, 
in St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, recently 
was a most imposing ceremony. There were fourteen 
bishops and about two hundred clergy in attendance. The 
sermon was by Bishop Grafton, of Fond du Lac. The High 


Church element was conspicuous throughout in the num- 
ber and character of the ceremonies and in the sermon. 


....On Sunday, Novembr 8th, a memorial service was 
held in the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, in honor of 
the late Albert Woodruff, who has been for so many years 
closely identified with Sunday-school work in this country, 


and especially in foreign lands. He was the founder and, 
until his death, the President of the Foreign Sunday-schcol 
Association, which has accomplished a great work in es- 
tablishing Sunday-schools in every quarter of the world. 


....The Second National Protestant Congress was held 
at Brighton, England, in the middle of October. The ses- 
sions lasted three days and the subjects discussed were: 
“The Genius of the Papacy as contrasted with the Spirit of 
the Gospel,” ‘‘ The Mass versus the Lord’s Supper,”’ ‘‘ Rom- 
ish Encroachments,’’ and “The Confessional and its 
Perils.’”” There were a number of prominent speakers, 
among them the Rev. Drs. H. Grattan Guinness and Thain 
Davidson, and Prof. Radford Thomson. 

....-At the same time that Father Hall leaves Boston for 
Oxford under the orders of the Father Superior of the 
Cowley Brotherhood, a protest will go to the Bishop of Ox- 
ford against ‘the recall. It is said that this protest has 
been signed by all the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New England, and it is hoped and expected 
that when the matter is understood Father Hall will 
be either sent back or released from his yow of obedi- 
ence. Meantime his parishioners affirm that they will not 
accept the appointee of the Superior in Father Hall's place. 

....The centennial of St. Mary’s (Roman Catholic) Col- 
lege, at Baltimore, Md., was held October 28th. The exer 





cises, which lasted through several days, were presided 
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over by Cardinal Gibbons, and participated 
in by a number of other prelates. The com- 
munity, which is the only one of the Sul- 
pician Priesthood in the United States, 
was founded by Bishop Carroll and a com- 
pany of French priests in 1791. In 1799 a 
college was established which, in 1805, was 
raised to the rank of university. In 1852 the 
secular department was dropped, and since 
then the Sulpicians have confined them- 
selves to theological instruction. A num- 
ber of distinguished prelates and ene 
have been students there. Among the latter 
were John F. B. Latrobe, Reverdy John- 
son and Robert M. McLane. 


.... There were interesting services on Ref- 
ormation Sunday in St. James’ Lutheran 
Church, in connection with the unveiling of 
a beautiful memorial window to Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg, the Patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America. About forty 
of his descendants were present, as well asa 
number of representatives of other leading 
families, and the different denominations. 
The window, which is in the eastern tran- 
sept of the church, yy on Madison 
Avenue, was erected by the descendants of 
Muhlenberg residing in New York, and rep- 
resents ‘ Christ in Glory,” surrounded by 
angels. The figure of Christ is from the 
statue by Thorwaldsen in the Copenhagen 
Cathedral. The communion service was 
condu ted by the pastor, Dr. Remensnyder, 
who also preached a sermon from Rev. xiv, 
13, in which he traced the history of the 
Lutheran Church in America, closing with 
a warm eulogy of Muhlenberg’s character. 


...-At the recent meeting of the General 
Synod of the Church of England in Aus- 
tralia, the address of the Primate, Bishop 
Smith, on ‘‘Corporate Union among the 
Churches,’’ was a manly plea in favor of 
toleration and freedom. he following ex- 
tract will give an illustration of the spirit 
and tone of the address: 

“Is there not sometimes a temptation in the 
interest of orthodoxy and ecclesiastical regular- 
ity to brand with needless censure those who 
differ from us, and to view as guilty of willful 
departure from catholic truth and order those 
who are but conscientious inheritors and up- 
holders of a form of Church government or rit- 
ual which we deem to be less perfect than our 
own, and which is yet an undoubted vehicle of 
Christian teaching and Christian morality? We 
reg to be delivered from ‘schism’ as well as 

rom ‘ false doctrine’ and ‘heresy,’ and we do so 
rightly; for schism in a community is always 
a danger, often a disadvantage, and sometimes 
asin, But to impute ‘schism’ as a reproach 
to all dissentients from our Church methods is 
not the way to encourage re-union, but the way 
to maintain separatism.” 


..-.In an article in our columns not long 
ago on “Currents of Thought in Baptist 
Circles,’ it was remarked by Prof. Norman 
Fox that the professors of systematic theol- 
ogy in three different Baptist seminaries 
have been criticised as “‘ liberals.”’” As an 
indication that tolerance rules in Baptist 
circles attention is directed to an article in 
The Examiner of November 5th, by Dr. A. 
H. Strong, Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Rochester Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Strong is regarded as very conservative, 
and in this article there is no admission 
that reasons have been adduced for the dis- 
carding of former beliefs regarding the 
Scriptures. But among other things he says: 

“Christianity does not stand or fall with any 
particular theory of inspiration.” 

“It is not essential that we regard every unim- 
portant historical detail as vouched for by inspi- 
ration.” 

“T refuse to impose on students for the minis- 
try the dogma of absolute inerrancy in matters 
which do not affect the substance of the Bible 
history or the substance of the Bible doctrine, I 
refuse to make either baptism or ordination 
conditional upon the candidate's ability to say 
that Scripture is absolutely free from error in 
matters which have nothing to do with Christ or 
salvation.” 

“TIT have no fear of the higher criticism, but 
rather welcome it as a new means to the under- 
standing of Christ.” 

“We may be compelled to admit that there 
are literary, historical and scientific errors to 
some small extent in the Bible.” 


....The Twelfth Annual Convention of 
the American Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance was held in Nashville, Tenn., from 
October 22d-25th. The Address of Welcome 
was by the Rev. W. F. Tillet, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology in Vanderbilt 
University. A paper on ‘‘ Obstacles to Chris- 
tianity in Japan” was presented by Mr. W. 
H. Milton, of Virginia Seminary, and dis- 
cussed by a number, including two Japanese 
delegates from Lane and Vanderbilt Theo- 
logical Seminaries. Reports from the dif- 
ferent seminaries showed a large enrollment 
and 500 missionary volunteers. On the sec- 
ond day there was a discussion on the sub- 
ject of Pe mt to be required by the 
30 ards for a foreign missionary, participated 
in by a number of speakers, especially the 
Revs. H. P. Beach, of China, H. G. Under- 
wood, of Korea, and W. R. Lambuth, of 
Japan. The general tone was in favor of 
earnest, spiritually minded, common-sense 
men, weil’versed in the Bible. This discus- 
sion was followed by earnest addresses by 
Mr. Lambuth and Mr. Underwood on the 
needs and opportunities of Japan and Korea. 
In the “‘ Problem of City Evangelization ”’ 
Mr. Beach touched the keynote of the whole 
meeting bf saying, ‘You cannot reach a 
man with a ten-foot pole; you must get 
near him. You must love him into the 
kingdom of Heaven. In the evening the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hu hes gave an address 
on work in London. The morning of the 
third day was taken up with discussing 
“How can the Church be stimulated to 
perform its duty in supporting missions,” 
and the presentation of papers on the evan- 
wzelization of Africa and of the Negro in the 
South. In the afternoon Mr. Robert E. 
Speer, of Princeton, recently appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church(North), 
i mag a valuable paper on Prayer and 
Missions. The regular sessions closed Satur- 
day evening. On Sunday special devotional 
exercises were held, and addresses made by 
the Rev. H. P. Beach, of China, and Mr. R. 
E. Dyes. It was recommended that the 
first Wednesday in March be observed by 
the seminaries of the Alliance as a special 
missionary day, devoted entirely to consul- 
tation and prayer for missions. 








Missions. 


THE REV. J. RICHARDSON, head master of 
the Normal School of the London Mission. 
ary Society at Antananarivo, Madagascar, 
reports a most encouraging work among 
the young’ people in that city. In all the 
higher schools and in the ten city churches 
scores and even hundreds are coming for- 
ward and giving the most convincing proofs 
of a change of heart. Several of the mis- 
sionaries and the native pastors speak of 
the students who have gone forth from the 
Normal School as being the best workers 
for Christ in Madagascar. Sermons preached 
during the last ten, fifteen and even twenty 
years are bearing their fruit in conversion 
and in Christian work. Scarcely less clear 
than the conversions, however, has been the 
revelation of the terrible condition of the 
people, from which they are being raised 
by the Gospel influences. The whole condi- 
tion of the people is so permeated with im- 
morality that it requires, in the judgment 
of the most faithful and most judicious of 
the native converts, not a short time of pro- 
bation, in order to make certain that the 
Gospel influences have taken such firm hold 
as to really result in a complete change of 
life. Not a few instances of special hard- 
ship have appeared when those, who, judg- 
ing from the best appearances were truly 
converted, have been refused admission to 
the Church because of this widespread evil. 
The difficulty of deciding in such matters 
is most serious, and will only be obviated 
by years of patient labor and earnest and 
wise counsel. All of the missionaries feel 
that they have great need of the prayers of 
God’s people, and call upon the American 
churches to remember them in that far-off 
land, and ask especially for God’s blessing 
upon their labors among the young. They 
are now arranging for a second series of 
meetings especially for those who are known 
to be followers of the Lord, and with dis- 


tinct reference to the difficult questions that 
are involved. 


Propagation of the Gospel (High Church), 
gives a very interesting account of a discus- 
sion upon the Bible, with a number of 
Mohammedans in the city of Delhi, India. 
When preaching in the great central bazar 
of the city, a‘man came up to make special 
inquiry about the passageread. After some 
conversation he proposed that the mission- 
ary should meet a number of them in one of 
the mosques. The invitation was accepted, 
and instead of a small number the mis- 
sionary found a packed and eager crowd of 
some three hundred Mohammedans and a 
full supply of copies of the Bible, the Koran 
and other books of reference. The discus- 
sions went on very earnestly and were con- 
tinued through several weeks, and at some 
of them the attendance amounted to over 
1.000 Mohammedans, not by any means of 
the lowest class, but chiefly ‘“‘ Punjabis,” 
among the most prosperous commercial 
Mohammedans of the city. The discussion 
was thorough, dealing with essential doc- 
trines of Christianity, the nature of sin, the 
way of salvation, the person of Christ, and 
the miracles of Christ and Mohammed. The 
effect has been to arouse a general interest 
among the Mohammedans of the city which 
may still lead to definite results; but in any 
case the discussion in so open a way cannot 
but be valuable. 

...A little time since a party of 16 mis- 
sionaries belonging to the United Presby- 
terian Church, sailed from Philadelphia for 
their fields in Egypt andIndia. Of the 16, 
6 were for Egypt and 10 for India. Among 
the number returning to Egypt were the 
venerable Dr. Gulian Lansing, who has 
been located at Cairo since 1857, Dr. and 
Mrs. William Harvey and Miss Anna L. 
Thompson. A new missionary physician 
and his wife accompanied them. The India 
company included 8 new missionaries and 2 
returning to their field. With these addi- 
tions the entire force of the two missions 


will number 28 ordained foreign missionaries 
and 25 unmarried female missionaries; 14 
native pastors and 505 other native labor- 
ers. The churches in the two fields number 
39 with 9,832 communicants. There are 252 
schools with over 10,000 pupils. The native 
churches during the past year contributed 
$30,695. 


....The Muhlenberg Mission of the 
Lutheran General Synod in Africa paysa 
large proportion of its expenses by the sale of 
coffee, which it raises on its own plantation 
in Liberia. The coffee is sent to this country 


and sold here, the proceeds being returned 
to Africa for the use of the mission. Mr. 
Oliver F. Lantz, 109 North Howard Street, 
Baltimore, Md., is agent for the mission. 


.... The receipts of the American Board 
for October were $70,072.60, an increase on 
October, 1890, of $13,845.67. The total re- 
ceipts for two months were $103,358.52, an 
advance over 1890 of $24,601.10. Of this $3,- 


294.59 were in donations,and $21,306.51 in 
legacies. The September donations showed 
a falling off, but October has given enough 
more to make a general gain. 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 22D. 
CHRIST BETRAYED.—JoHN Xvi, 1-13. 


NoteEs.—“Brook Kidron.”’—The name of 
the torrent bed east of Jerusalem, dry at 
this time. “A garden.”’—Probably be- 
longing to some friends with whom he 
stopped, possibly Lazarus an1 his sisters. 
Here he visited, and slept at night. It was 
a garden of olive trees, perhaps a few 
flowers and vegetables. The olive trees now 
shown as in the Garden of Olives are old, 
but much younger than the time of Christ. 
“* Judas.”—The only disciple not a 
Galilean. He was Iscariot, that is, of the 
town of Kerioth in Southern Judea, and 
was, therefore, probably, less attracted to 
Jesus, and more amenable to the influence 
of the Jews ‘The band of soldiers.”’-- 
The regular cohort, or a part of it, kept on 
guard inthe castle Antonia to protect the 
peace, especially at the feasts, just as the 
Mohammedan soldiers now keep the peace 
between the rival sects in Jerusalem. 
““ Chief priests and Pharisees.”’—A designa- 
tion for the Sanhedrim, who had power to 
call the Roman soldiers to help them in 
making arrests. “Lanterns and 
torches.’’—Rather for display and to terror- 
ize people, as they were not of much use in 
the passover full moon. “Whom seek 
ye.”’—The soldiers did not know him, and 
now Judas kissed Jesus to indicate his 
identity. “Went backward afid fell to 
the ground.”—This was not from any at- 
tack of conscience on the part of the 
soldiers, but as a result, apparently, of 
Jesus’ mysterious, miraculous influence. It 
proved that, as he said, he could have es- 
caped. ‘That the word might be ful- 
jilled.”’—In his prayer, just recorded, this 
was a very inadequate fulfillment.——-- 
“Simon Peter, having a sword, drew it.” 
—The most likely one to havea sword, altho 
we know there were two in the party. 
“Cut off his right ear.”—The mention of 
the right ear is a touch of memory. No 
one else mentions Malchus by name. The cup 
which the Father hath given me. 
“Chief captain.’’—Higher than a centurion. 
His title was ‘“‘chiliarch,” captain of a 
thousand, like our colonel.———*‘ To Annas 
jirst.”"—Very likely he and Caiaphas, his 
son-in-law, lived in houses about one court. 

Instruction.—With chapter xvii the 
teaching ministry of Christ ended, and he 
went forth to his passion. There was about 
it no dramatic show, only a quiet passing 
from the work of the teacher to that of the 
sacrificing priest. 

Perhaps we may notice that when our 
Lord was to prepare himself for the suffer- 
ings of the Cross, he went for his last night’s 
solitude to a grove of trees and a garden 
where he would be away from the sur- 
roundings of the city and with himself and 
God and Nature: 

“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent; 

Into the woods my Master came 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him, 
The thorn tree had a mind to him 

As into the woods he came.” 
































Judas! it is a disgraced name No one 
gives that name of shame to his son. It 
was a name of honor before, the name of 
one of the Jewish patriarchs, and many a 
distinguished man had borne it. But from 
that day to this no Christian has borne it. 
We learn here how a man by a single crime 
may disgrace his name and his family so 
that they will wish he had never been born. 

Judas did not reach the hight of infamy 
and crime all at once. Before his betrayal 
of our Lord we may imagine he was jealous 
of the other disciples. He was from Judea, 
they were from Galilee. He was censorious 
toward the woman that anointed our 
Lord’s feet, and he was guilty of petty pil- 
fering from the disciples’ treasury. A man 
who begins in that way is in danger of end- 
ing with any crime, because conscience be- 
comes seared. 

The sweetest touch of divine goodness in 
this lesson is the care of our Lord for his 
disciples. He was willing to be himeelf ar- 
rested and killed; but in,the very stress of 
his own danger he was thinking not of him- 
self but of them, calling the soldiers’ atten- 
tion to himself and aiding in their deliver- 
ance But that is only one illustration of 
what was his entire work. He came to the 
world to care not for himself but for others, 
and for others he died. 

Of all the disciples it was Simon Peter 
that carried a sword, and no one else was so 
unfit to carry one. He was hot-headed, and 
by his act of attacking the high priest’s ser- 
vant he endangered the safety of the whole 
company whom his Master had just pro- 
tected. It is one of the advantages of a set- 





tled state of society that it becomes unnec- 
essary for us to carry weapons. 

We have another illustration of our Lord’s 
care for his disciples. He healed Malchus 
partly for his own sake and partly for the 
disciples’ sake, that they might not be 
arrested. To the end he thought only of 
others. 

Think of the astounding indignity when 
the soldiers and officers of the Jews took 
Jesus, the Son of God, by whom the world 
was made, who was in the beginning with 
God, who had all power in his own hands, 
and bound him and led him away a prisoner! 
Here was voluntary humiliation indeed. It 
was a part of Christ’s offering for us. 








Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIST. 

ALLEN, C. B., Sr., Gilbert, Ind., called to Rob- 
inson, Ill. 

ARNOLD, Frank, Tecumseh, Mich., resigns. 

BOND, W. C. D., Williamsport, accepts call to 
Blossburgh, Penn. 

BULLOCK, W. W., Lambertville, N. J., resigns. 

CHURCHILL, H., Rochester, accepts call to 
Ashland Center, N. Y. 

COOPER, E. J., Hamburg, N. J., resigns. 

FENNELL, W. G., Middletown, called to Meri- 
den, Conn. 

FRAME, C. T., Russellville, accepts call to 
Springfield, Penn. 

FROHOCEK, 8. E., Hingham, Mass., resigns. 

GALLOWAY, W. T., Bloomsburgh, accepts call 

- to Homestead, Penn. 

HILL, E. 8. Sterling, Conn., accepts call to An- 
thony, R. I. 

McLAUGHLIN, H., Perrysville, accepts call to 
King’s Creek, O. 

MAYO, G., Harrington, accepts call to Blue 
Hill, Me. 

LEMON, W. L., Fitehville, O., resigns. 

POGSON, H. M., D.D., New York, N. Y., accepts 
call to New Brunswick, N. J. 

READ, J. B., Hinsdale, N. H., accepts call to 
Shutesbury, Mass. 

ROWE, Tos. H., Moreland, Penn., resigns. 

RYAN, W. M., Waynesburgh, accepts call to 
Scottdale, Penn. 

SANDVALL, C. A., Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
signs. 

STETSON, H. A., Suncook, N. H,, accepts call to 
North Berwick, Me. 

STOWELL, J. C., Kane, Penn., resigns. 

WARD, Ross, Redstone, accepts call to Morgan 
town, Penn. 

WHITEHURST, Jacos, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., ace 
cepts call to Erie, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALBERTSON, RAtvpu, Penfield, accepts call to 
Lagonda Ave. ch., Springfield, O. 

ALLEN, Frank H., Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., accepts call to Atchison, n. 

ARNOLD, L. D., Mendon, Mich., resigns. 

BRODIE, AnpDREw M., Cincinnati, O., called to 
Manistee, Mich. 

CHRISTIE, Georce W., inst., November 8th, 
Amesbury, Mass. 
DAVIS, A. A., accepts call to remain another 
year in North Branch and Sunrise, Minn. 
DICKEY, Frep M., Henry, accepts call to Car- 
thage, 8. D. 

EMERSON, Joun D., Biddeford, accepts call to 
Robbinston and Red Beach, Me. 

EVANS, Evan J., Beloit College, accepts call to 
Fairfax, Ta. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., Enfield, called to Am- 
herst, Mass. 

GORDON, Rosert F., Wayland, accepts call to 
Ww nm, Mass. 

HANFORD, Samusgt I., Long Pine, accepts call 
to Aurora, Neb. 

KLOCK, Epwin J., Pawlet, Vt., accepts call to 
Haydenville, Mass. 

McDERMID, Duncan, Fontanelle, accepts call 
to Sabula, Ia. 

MILLS, Groroe A. (not F. E.), accepts call to 
Dennysville, Me. 

RICHARDSON, C#ARtEs A.,’ Weeping Water 
Academy, called to Nebraska City, Neb. 

RICHERT, C. C., Sykeston, accepts call to Ger- 
man churches in Welles Co., N. D. 

SCHWAB, E tras F., inst. recently, Buda, Il. 

VIRGIN, Samuet H., Pilgrim ch., New York, 
N. Y., called to First ch., San Francisco, 

WILCOX, F. G., Chicago Sem., accepts call to 
Chicago, Il. 

WILDER, CHARLES S., Monson, Me., called to 
St. Stephen, N. B. 

YOUNG, Pror. C. T., Eureka Academy, accepts 
call to Mount Hope, Kan. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

COWLES, Junius, J., Adams, accepts call to 
McGrawsville, N. Y. 

EDWARDS, CuArRues E., Lansdowne, declines 
call to Philadelphia, Penn. 

FRANKLIN, P. J., Franklin, O., called to Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

DUFFIELD, Howarp, Detroit, Mich., accepts 
call to First ch., New York, N. Y. 

GANOUNG, T. V., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 

HASTINGS, R. 8., New York, N. Y., called to 
Baltimore, Md 

LONG, James, L., Ironton, Penn., called to De- 
trolt, Mich: 

NASTON, WILLIAM H., Milwaukee, Wis., ac- 
cepts call to Veersburg, 8. D. 

SMITH, E. M., Ref. Pres., accepts call to Ham- 
den, Md. 


SYDENSTRICKER, H. M., Montgomery City, 
Mo., accepts call to Brownwood, Texas. 


Teas, W. P., Mt. Olive, accepts call to Oak- 


ale, Penn. 
Wawaseme, L. C., New Castle, 8. D., re- 
Ss. 
” MISCELLANEOUS.. 


EASTMAN, GeorcGe, Prot. Epis., Doylestown, 
Penn., accepts call to Cincinnati, O. 


FORSE, A. P., Luth., Rockford, accepts call to 
Geneseo, ii. 
CHITTENDEN , Prot. Epis., Salina, Kan., 


,E.P. 
accepts call to Winona, Minn. 
GRIFFIN R. A., Unit., A Me., 
TRENHOLM, Gongs’ Ao Bo. Pros. Nashvilie, 


Tenn., acce oseph, Mo. 
YOUNG, eer Late. Manheim, accepts call to 
Frey’s Bush, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will. be considered by us an equivalent to 
their p for all vot received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us in the selection of 
works for further notice.) 


A NEW STORY BY WILLIAM 
MORRIS.* 


Ir is well to go back, if but once ina 
while, to the spring-heads of old English 
words and to the good fashion of long ago 
in story-telling. In his latest book Wil- 
liam Morris, as he did in his ‘‘ House of 
the Wolfings,” has wrought with power 
and Saxon sturdiness upon a tale of strong 
men and fair women, of love, of wander- 
ing, and of that sweet gain wherewith 
stedfast honor and true faithfulness are 
sometimes enriched even in our day, not- 
withstanding what the realists say. 

The Story of the Glittering Plain isa 
marvel of word-work, and it wins a hold 
forthwith upon the reader’s heart, as ear- 
nest story-telling always does. Here is no 
tiresome littleness drawn thin, no strain- 
ing the strings of wit to make man’s love 
and woman’s faithfulness matters for 
heartless scoffing, but, instead, we find a 
mighty belief in tender and quenchless 
longings of both the flesh and the soul; 
all of which is set over against a beautiful 
background of time-worn yet ever wel- 
come story of love-quest and love-wander- 
ings. 

We are first shown the land of Cleve- 
land by the Sea and the young man, Hall- 
blithe, who is smoothing a spear-stave 
before the porch of the House of the 
Raven. He has a love, this young man, 
and she is called the Hostage of the House 
of the Rose. While he waits for her to 
come back from the sea beach, three men 
ride up in search of the Land of the Glit- 
tering Plain. These are a sorry three, 
and when told that they have not yet 
found the land they search for, they go 
away. Soon the maidens who had gone 
with the Hostage to gather sea-wrack 
come to tell that strange men from a dark, 
round ship had stolen away Hallblithe’s 
betrothed, and had sailed with her far 
across the water. 

Now begins the story of the quest, told 
as only William Morris can tell an old- 
time tale. Like the ‘‘ House of the Wolf- 
ings ” this book is written in singing prose, 
with song that does not sing set here and 
there between. We like the prose best, 
knowing how well Mr. Morris can write 
in rhyme, and feeling that here he has 
not done even fairly for himself, 

Going on with the story we follow Hall- 
blithe who. setting his armor on, and 
shouldering his new-made spear, speeds 
off in sorrow and wrath to the seashore 
where he runs against a slim, gaunt, but 
powerful outland man, who beguiles him 
with a tale of how he can lead him to 
where his sweetheart is on an island far 
out in the sea. So, together they sail 
away and come, after a while, to the 
rocky coast of the land whereon dwell 
surly robbers, who in their strange fashion 
make merry over their deeds of daring. 
He is told by an old, almost dying man, 
that the only way out of the island is to 
sail off with him to the Land of the Glit- 
tering Plain, where youth comes back 
and life lives forever, and where each man 
finds again his lost love. This suits the 
mood of Hallblithe; for in that bright 
land will he find the Hostage of the House 
of the Rose. 

How they sailed forth over the sweet 
water and landed at length on the beach 
of the Land of the Glittering Plain is best 
left to the writing of William Morris who 
leads his man of the House of the Raven a 
long and drifting pilgrimage. : 

There is not much of the rough and 
tumble daring-do in the story. All is 
touched with somewhat of a soft, wester- 
ing sunlight glow that saddens one a little. 
Not one of the men or women is made 
quite flesh and blood, and yet the reader 
must needs go along with Hallblithe and 
enter into his sorrows, his hopes, his 
manly longings, What is most enjoyable 





hiiech. 








*THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, WHICH 
HAS ALSO BEEN CALLED, THE LAND OF LIVING MEN; 
OR, THE ACRE OF THE UNDYING. Written by WIL- 
LIAM MorRRIS. (Reprinted in Facsimile.) Published 
by Roberts Brothers, at their Hon Somerset 
Street, Boston. 1891. $250. 





from beginning to end is the soft flow of 
the English speech in its old-day sunny 
freedom and joyousness—a joyousness that 
in almost every work bears a touch of 
dreamy hopelessness like the light of 
Indian summer. We all like to be 
wrought upon a little by the sadness of 
things that wear the garb of loneliness. 
William Morris knows this. He made it 
serve him in the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise” as 
no other writer has ever been able to do, 
and in this Story of the Land of the Glit- 
tering Plain he deftly breathes the after- 
noon even into the dewy wafts of morn- 
ing. 

Something akin to the smell of old 
woods where lie years of leaf-fall and bole- 
rot steals out of this story as we read; it 
is a fresh bit of work and yet it is as aged 
and thin-worn as the horn of: the waning 
moon by daylight. 

Is rhyme and is the joy of it fled for 
always from us? Here is a writer of song. 
Has he felt the foolishness of trying to go 
over and over the frayed staves of the 
masters of old and hoping to make them 
look new and sound fresh? Ah, we fear 
that prose can never wholly serve the 
turn of him who thinks in song. And 
right here is found the lack of this latest 
book of a great singer; it falls short of the 
maker’s aim in as much as it is shrunken 
from the full, rounded body of song-sing- 
ing. Let no man fear to wed the old 
sweet sounds of our tongue—as well 
might the birds cease their blitheness in 
the trees because bird-song has been in all 
the woods from the first. This is, perhaps, 
the most saddening touch that one is 
aware of coming through the Story of the 
Land of the Glittering Plain; it does not 
put forth the best of life, in that it fails to 
reach high enough to grasp the life that is 
above the ground-floor of the world. It 
is aheathen story without the joyousness 
full and reckless which held the Greek 
singers thrall in the golden years of song. 
The Greeks were of their own day; but 
William Morris gazes wistfully back into 
the far and dreamy fields of gone years. 

But when all is said, here is a little work 
to have and to keep. Only five hundred 
copies of it are to be sold even of this 
American facsimile, and it seems to have 
been made with a view to ready sales as 
well as to worth in the long hereafter; for 
it ends up thus: 

‘Here endeth the Glittering Plain, printed 
by William Morris, at the Kelmscott Press, 
Upper Mall Hammersmith, in the County 
of Middlesex: and finished on the 4th day of 
April, of the year 1891. Sold by Reeves & 
Turner 196 Strand London.” 

We have not the space to give our read- 

ers such a_ taste of this lovely book as we 
could wish them to have; for, even should 
we quote the half of it, the neat old print 
could not be shown, nor could the other 
half be guessed. 
- Here are some little bits which we set 
forth as fair hints to those who will know 
a good thing by the merest whiff out of 
its innermost tang-treasure: 

“ Wilt thou forget the ship’s black side, 
and the dripping of the windward oars, as 
the squall falleth on when the sun hath 
arisen, and the sail tuggeth hard on the 
sheet, and the ship lieth over and the lads 
shout against the whistle of the wind?”’ 

‘‘Therewith he shook his sword aloft, and 
a great roar arose, and weapons came down 
from the wall, and the candles shone on 
naked steel.”’ 

Of eating and drinking; of sweet maidens 
and strong men: of grassy meads and 
dusk, cool woods; of merriness and love 
and stark sorrow; of youth lusty, and of 
old age grim and shrunken the story is so 
woven that all of these blend into one 
soft, shimmering dream of life far with- 
drawn into the long ago. We would ‘not 
have all books written as this is written; 

we give, however, fuller welcome to the 
Story of the Land of the Glittering Plain 
because few story-tellers of this day are 
willing to be mere makers of tales; and 
who shall say, after all, that the tale- 
makers are not greater and better than the 
soul-harassers who draw life in black 
with a finger dabbled first in filth. 
We have never been quite a-grasp of the 
inner seed out of which to grow joy on 
the soil of evil. When we reada story 


and rise refreshed therewith it is always 





when it has ended well, and true ‘ove has 


had its own, soul and body, as love ought, 
and the twain live happily ever after. The 
Glittering Plain comes toa joyful end- 
ing when the wanderer is back again 


fair Hostage on his arm and the stalwart 
Puny Fox is made bond brother of the 
Raven folk at Cleveland by the sea. 
We are glad that life was worth liv- 
ing in the old days; and we cannot help 
thinking that it is better worth living in 
our own days, however our story-tellers 
feign to find it, than ever it wasin the 
years of the Wolfings and the Ravens and 
the Roses. 

Choosing our words somewhat as Wil- 
liam Morris has chosen his, we would bid 
all men that are good and strong and all 
women that are loving and fair to read 
this Story of the Land of the Glittering 
Plain. 


-~ 
> 


HOFFDING’S PSYCHOLOGY.* 

THE translation of this work is not from 
the original Danish, but from the German 
translation of that original, so that it might 
well be the case that serious deviations from 
the author’s meaning should occur. He, 
however, accepted the German translation 
as satisfactory, and has countenanced the 
present work; besides which Miss Lowndes’s 
translation carries with it its own cre- 
dentials. It is a pleasure to read her 
idiomatic English. Her rendering gives ev- 
idence of a thorough acquaintance with the 
subject matter, and is not only elegant in 
its diction, but scientifically precise in its 
discrimination between delicate shades of 
meaning. Had it no other merits, the book 
would, from the perfection of its form, be 
a model elementary treatise. 

Its other merits, however, are very great. 
We may not agree with the author’s posi- 
tion, which he takes in opposition to that of 
Lotze, that psychology is not applied meta- 
physics, but that metaphysics presupposes 
psychology. ‘Speculation,’ he declares, 
“may not mix itself up with the every-day 
affairs of experiential knowledge, may not 
anticipate the solution of purely experiential 
problems.’’ As Huxley has pointed out, it 
is not so easy to eliminate metaphysics from 
observation. But however this may be, we 
cheerfully concede that, so far as a ‘“ phe- 
nomenology” or empirical psychology with- 
out metaphysical assumptions is possible, 
Professor Héffding has produced one. It 
may be contended that a psychologist who 
discards metaphysics necessarily occupies 
a position of hostility to spiritual philoso- 
phy, but in the case of this author we do not 
find that observation is colored by this bias, 
and it can at least be said that materialism 
is excluded gs rigidly as spiritualism. 
“Both in what it maintains and in what it 
denies, materialism, equally with spiritual- 
ism, goes beyond the standpoint of experi- 
ential psychology.” 

Recognizing subjective observation as the 
chief resource of the psychologist, the au- 
thor points out the difficulties arising from 
the fluctuating nature of mental states and 
from the peculiarities of individuals, and 
the means by which these difficulties are 
overcome. The manner in which inquiries 
strictly sociological are supplemented by 
those of a physiological and historical char- 
acter, or, as Herbert Spencer puts it, sub- 
jective psychology is supplemented by ob- 
jective, is concisely indicated, and the gen- 
eral conclusion reached is that psychology 
stands at a point where natural science and 
mental science intersect. It is also the basis 
upon which the ideal mental sciences, logic 
and ethics build. Psychology is concerned 
only with what is, and not with what should 
be. “Of course,that state of consciousness in 
which it becomes apparent to us that there is 
something we ought todo comesalso within 
the province of psychology; like every other 
state of consciousness, it is here investigated. 
But psychology makes no valuation; it in- 
quires only into tne actual connection, and 
into the manner and laws of its develop- 

ment, and leaves it to ethics to pronounce a 
judgment on the different states.’’ Hiff- 
ding follows Spinoza in asserting this inde. 
pendence of psychology upon ethics, and 
contends against the view that would ex- 
empt the sublimer forms of mental life 
from explanation, that it is precisely these 
forms that are not simple and uncompound. 
ed, but “the crowning point of a long and 
rich process of development.”’ The harmony 
between valuation and causal explanation is 
as yet only coming into existence; “‘ but 
psychology teaches that it must grow bya 
* OUTLINES OF PsycHOLOGY. By HARALD Hirr- 


DING, Professor at the University of Copenhagen- 
Translated by Mary E. Lowndes. Macmillan & Co. 











London and New York. 1891. 


in the House of the Raven with the 


necessity of Nature, since knowledge and 
feeling cannot permanently move in oppo- 
site directions.” 

The chapter upon ‘‘ Mind and Body”’ is an 
admirable piece of work. After a luminous 
statement of the main assumptions of phys- 
ics, the doctrine of “‘Vitalism,” the elements 
of biology, and the results of physiological 
psychology, the author grapples fairly with 
the problem of conscious life. The evidence 
being overwhelming as to the existence of a 
connection between conscious life and the 
brain, four hypotheses are possible as to its 
nature. Either (1) the mind and the body 
act on each other as two distinct beings, or 
(2) the mind is only a form or product of the 
body, or (3) the body is only a form or prod- 
uct of one or several mental beings, or (4) 
mind and body, consciousness and brain, 
are evolved as different forms of expression 
of one and the same being. These hypothe- 
ses are considered with the utmost fairness, 
the position of Lotze especially being exam- 
ined with care, and rejected as requiring an 
inconsistent use of the doctrine of the per- 
sistence of energy. It is quite possible, 
Hiffding observes, to agree with Lotze in 
his fundamental metaphysical thought, 
“according to which the material is in its 
innermost essence of the same nature as 
that which stirs in our consciousness,” with- 
out agreeing with him in his application of 
this fundamental thought to the theory of 
the relation between mind and body. The 
fourth hypothesis is adopted by Héffding 
on the ground that the parallelism and the 
proportionality between the activity of con- 
sciousness and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. The material interaction 
between the elements composing the braln 
and nervous system must be conceived as an 
outer form of the inner ideal unity of con- 
sciousness. The two worlds of matter and 
mind are therefore two manifestations of 
one and the same being, both given in expe- 
rience. 

The identity-hypothesis is not offered as a 
complete solution of the problem of the re- 
lation between mindZand body. It teaches 
that one being works in both, but it tells us 
nothing more of the nature of this being or 
why it has a double manifestation. It fa 
vors neither materialism nor spiritu alism 
but it is, at all events, not inconsistant with 
the fundamental notion of idealism, Altho 
Spinoza, who first propounded the identity 
hypothesis, regarded mind and matter as 
two equally eternal and infinite attributes 
of the absolute substance, he was too hasty. 
Such knowledge is too high for us, and the 
theory of knowledge leads us to regard con- 
sciousness as the supreme fact of experience. 
It is most natural, Héffding concedes, to 
conceive the mental life as the essential, and 
the corresponding cerebral activity as the 
form in which it is manifested to sensuous 
intuition. 

It is impossible for us to follow this acute 
author through the whole field of psychol- 
ogy, but in general we may say that so 
far as our examination has extended we 
have found no point upon which his com- 
ments are not judicious and enlightening. 
The work of Professor James is upon some 
topics fuller, and perhaps occasionally move 
brilliant, but it is far less systematic and 
complete than than this of Hiffding. Altho 
he is not a follower of Lotze, yet in the se- 
renity of his temper and the beautiful lucid- 
ity of his discussion he reminds us of the 
deceased master. His work is perhaps a lit- 
tle beyond the grasp of the ordinary college 
student, but it contains, in our judgment, 
what should be the last word upon many of 
the vexed questions of psychology, and it 
may be read with delight by all those who 
can appreciate a genuinely scientific treatise. 


> 


Bacteria and their Products, by G. 8. 
Woodhead, M.D. (Scribner & Welford, New 
York City), well takes its place in the excel- 
lent ‘“Contemporary Science”’ series publish 
ed by the house. It is fully abreast with all re- 
cent advances in bacteriology, and gives so 
many details as to the technique of biolog- 
ical examination as to make it invaluable 
to the student. It is also the best summary 
we have seen for the guide of the busy prac- 
titioner. The author has a judicial mind, 
and while accepting the general views as to 
the relation of microbes to contagion he is 
not so positive as many as to the unchang- 
ing form of these low orders of life. Aftera 
notice of the History of Bacteriology and 
Fermentation, and a chapter on Parasites 
and Sophrophytes, he treats in order Chol- 
era, Typhoid Fever, Tuberculosis, Leprosy, 
Actinomycosis, Glanders,Anthrax, Tetanus, 
Diphtheria and Hydrophobia. The chapter 
on Diphtheria is especially valuable. The 
bacteria of the mouth are fully described. 
The poisonous alkaloids and albuminoids 
and new vaccine methods in various dis- 








eases are well considered. The book is a 
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most valuable addition to medical and san- 
itary literature. Household Hygiene. 
By Mary T. Bissell, M.D. (Hodges, 47 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York City.) This brief man- 
ual is very comprehensive. It is written in 
pleasant style by one who seems well ac- 
quainted with the subject, and has the 
judgment to select and say the most im- 
portant things in a clear way. If its ad- 
vice were well followed we should have 
brighter and cleanlier homes. Ma- 
teria Medica for Nurses,. by Lavinia L. 
Dock (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), is 
evidently written by one who has a good 
knowledge of chemistry and of medicine, but 
contains a good deal more of materia medica 
than nurses need. Itis a pity when one of 
this calling is more doctor than nurse, just 
as it is a pity when a physician is a better 
nurse than doctor. They have close lines of 
relationship, but sometimes interfere. We 
commend the book especiallyto good doctors. 
Dust and its Dangers. By Dr. Prud- 
den. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
City.) We always read with interest the 
little handbooks of Dr. Prudden- With a 
clear and winning style and perfectly at home 
with all the techniqué of the biological lab- 
oratory, he fully believes what he says, and 
the most of it is true. His error is one com- 
mon to the student who never practices. 
What he arrives at by theory or experiment 
he votes to be practical knowledge and deals 
with the results as if no one doubted them. 
Thus he takes it for granted that no one 
now believes tuberculosis to be hereditary, 
and that everybody does believe it results 
chiefly from dried bacilli. He asserts, as 
proven, statements that at best rest on the 
testimony of one or two observers and over- 
looks, for instance, such strong dissents as 
that of Jonathan Hutchinson as to the cause 
of lupus, and of the many who at the last 
Hygienic Congress and at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association admitted that 
the rabbit inoculators and the cultured 
men were pushing to conclusions too fast. 
Yet the book is good and suggestive. We 
were especially pleased that the cilia are not 
forgotten and that there is a passing recog- 
nition that man was intended to be healthy 
even amid bacteria and dust. Itis a dusty 
world except on the sea; yet we need not 
despair.-——-Woman and Health. (Pub- 
lished by the Author. Dr. Fairchild’s 
Healthery, Quincy, [ll.) This is an octavo 
which has as its motto, “It is time to be 
finding the thing you can do,’’ ete. So we 
think as to the author. The style is turgid 
and obscure, the matter an incongruous 
mixture of truth and error by one who 
thinks she has a mission and proposes to 
evolve perfection out of law. 











“The mother has it largely in her power by 
the use of suitable means to confer upon her 
child tendencies of mind, and even conformation 
of brain” (p. 7). 

“Devolutim, evolution, revolution! Three 
words scarcely at home in a fashion magazine, 
yet they may apply to the workings of the ‘still 
small voice,’ so internal, yet pushing forward, 
overcoming resistance, and powerful to work 


change, where change seemed so improbable” 
(p. 180). 

“How beautifully adapted to the coming ‘to 
the help of the Lord’ are the hygienic remedial 
methods. They ar’ the natural, divinely ap- 
pointed means of bringing about a return of 

unity of spirit and bond of peace * in the physi- 


cal organism ” (p. 167). 


These are specimens at random. All that 
is good and true in t‘:e book has been better 
said before, and the rest could well be 
spared.-_———Origin, Purpose and Destiny 
of Man. By William Thornton. (Published 
by the Author. Bos'‘on, 1891.) This isa 
specimen of peculiar philosophizing. The 
author looks upon water in the form of 
steam, alcohol and ether as three vapors, 
‘or ethers and “all organized beings are 
made up of the three ethers.” Various 
spedulations are given, and the book is -in 
some respects suggestive. He claims that 
no medicines should be given except such 
as are found in the system, The chapter on 
the germ theory of disease makes some im- 
portant points. He well says: 

“What are these germs? They are not pro- 
duced by any known means; they are micro- 
scopic units, always present either in or adjacent 
to the body, and ready to make an attack when 
an occasion presents itself. If this be the case, 
what is the condition necessary for them to 
manifest their pernicious influence? Incipient 
disorganization, or decrepitude of the cells. If 
the condition for attack never arose, they would 
remain in their surroundings perfectly harmless 
as before,as we know that they are present in 
myriads both in health and disease. More at- 
tention is given at the present time in the scien- 
tific world to the isolation of specific germs than 
to the prevention of their attack by elevating or- 
ganization in devitalizing processes.” 


We are impressed with the merits and 
general thoroughness of the ‘‘ University 
Extension Manuals,’’ edited by Professor 
Knight. (Charles Scribner’s Scns. New 


York. Each volume 16mo, uniform, and 
$1.00 per volume.) Two of these numbers 
are fresh from the press, and two more have 
been issued for several weeks. They de- 
serve a fuller notice than we can give them. 
The practical and theoretic excellence of the 
two last named are of the first order. The 
Use and Abuse of Money, by W. Cunning- 
ham, D.D., and English Colonization and 
Empire, by Alfred Caldecott. The other 
two volumes in the same series are The Phi- 
losophy of the Beautiful, being the Outlines 
of the History of Aésthetics. By William 
Knight, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, and The Fine Arts. 
By G. Baldwin Brown, Professor of Fine 
Arts in the University of Edinburgh. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00 
each.) Professor Knight’s volume is not an 
original theoretic discussion of the well-worn 
field, but the much more useful contribu- 
tion of ageneral historic sketch of what has 
been thought and said on the subject from 
pre historic times down. The book origi- 
nated in a series of University Lectures at 
Edinburgh, afterward revised for delivery in 
a University Extension course at London and 
Cheltenham. The chapter on the Literature 
of Aisthetics in this country is exceedingly 
meager. The book has, however, the merit of 
afairly fullindex. Professor Brown’s lec- 
tures on The Fine Arts are all they could be 
expected to be in such narrow limits. They 
map out the subject, and beyond that intro- 
duce the reader to a general acquaintance 
with its several departments. As an intro- 
ductory manual it meets all the require- 
ments and has besides a good lively spirit 
of its own which carries the reader on alert 
and wide awake. The full merit and sug- 
gestiveness of the book will come out only 
in connection with considerable collateral 
reading on the same subject, which we re- 
peat, having often made the remark before, 
is absolutely essential to the full effect of all 
brief manuals like those noticed in this para- 
graph. The last addition to the “ Eng- 
lish Men of Action” series is a sketch of the 
great and romantic English Admiral Rod- 
ney. By David Hannay. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 60 cents.) From the same 
publishers we have a new and revised edi- 
tion of Westminster Abbey. By W. J. 
Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. A fine feature of this 
handsomely manufactured volume is the 
numerous illustrations by Herbert Railton. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.25.) 
Society people will be interested in the lat- 
est number of the social manual Good Form 
Weddings, Formal and Informal, with Re- 
marks upon Engagements. It is prepared 
by the editor of the preceding numbers, and 
uniform with them all in size and style. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
75 cents.) 











The Bibliotheca Sacra for the current 
quarter ‘has just come to hand. It contains 
an address on the “‘ Life and Services of Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps,’ delivered in the 
chapel of Andover Theological Seminary by 
the Rev. D. L. Furber, D.D., and another 
on ‘The Broad Church Theology” before 
the alumni of the Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary last May, by the Rev. Henry C. 
Hitchcock, of Somerville, Mass. The num- 
ber continues the‘‘Study of the Causes which 
led to the Failure of the Recent Efforts to 
secure Organic Church Union in Japan.” 
The Rev. Prof. Frank H. Foster, of Oberlin, 
develops in a second paper a discussion 
which began in the April number of “‘ Chris- 
tian Experience as a Source of Systematic 
Theology.’”’ The writer is guarded in tone 
and will probably provoke no protest but 
what he says in support of the general 
proposition that Christian experience does 
have and should have an influence on Chris- 
tian theology, bears no very distant relation 
to assertions of the same general position in 
certain theological high places which have 
not so happily escaped censure. Under the 
title of ‘‘A Canonical Formula,’’ Prof. 
John A. Paine proposes to relieve the book 
of Judges and that of Ruth of certain criti- 
cal difficulties by removing from them cer- 
tain initiatory words which he denies form 
part of the original but were inserted by 
the canon-maker when he brought together 
the different Old Testament books into a 
series. The metbod is purely that of the 
Higher Criticism. The remaining articles of 
the number are “The Influence of the Apoca- 
lypse on Christian Art,” by the Rev. G. L. 
Bates, of Fort Pierre, South Dakota, anda 
‘Critical Note’’ on rod rovypoi in the Lord’s 
Prayer, by Prof. L. S. Potwin, and Book 

Notices. The Educational Review for 
November opens with a paper ona subject of 
much interest, and which we are glad to see 
brought forward—‘‘The Policy” of the 
Small College, by President William De 
Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin College. ‘The 
Literature of Education” is discussed by 








William H. Maxwell, and “’Teacher’s Sal- 





aries and Pensions’’ by A. Tolman Smith. 
“Twelve versus Ten,” by William B. 
Smith, proposes what we fear is a hopeless 
discussion, of the vast superiority of a duo- 
decimal over a decimal system, and proposes 
asimple nomenclature. A very strong fea- 
ture of this growing Review is the tables of 
Discussions, Editorials, etc, (Henry Holt 
& Co., Nicholas Murray Butler, Editor.) 
‘We have before us also The Unitarian 
Review for November, in which we find one 
of the saddest notes that ever escaped from 
a baffled heart,in the paper by Albert Walk- 
ley, on ‘A Call to the Ministry.”” How such 
a fatally infectious indictment of Unitarian- 
ism comes to see the light in a Unitarian 
magazine, is what we have pondered long 
and in vain. We can only say, read it, good 
people, and then (with the writer), “he that 
hath a head to think, let him think.” 
The features of the Church Eclectic are its 
selection of Church Literature, of which the 
November number contains a goodly twelve, 
and some vigorous editorial work grouped, 
and Miscellany, Correspondence, Gen- 
eral Notes and Summaries. We men- 
tion also, without room for further notice, 
The New Englander and Yale Review for 
November, and The Old and New Testament 
Student, edited by Prof. William R. Harper. 


Our attention has been called to an error 
in our notice, October 29th, of Mr. John 
Bartlett’s handbook of “‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions,”” which we hasten to correct. We 
were misled by the re-arrangement of the 
quotations into chronological é6rder. This 
new and excellent feature of the revised 
ninth edition gave the reviewer the impres- 
sion, as the pages of the two editions were 
placed side by side for comparison, that 
great changes had been made in the list of 
quotations, which we find, with insignifi- 
cant exceptions, tobe untrue. The citations 
of the eighth and previous editions remain 
substantially unchanged in the ninth except 
that, as we pointed out in our notice, they 
have been very much added to. Morever, 
the whole mass of citations under each au- 
thor has been taken to pieces and re-arranged 
in chronological order. We need add noth- 
ing to the judgment previously expressed, 
that the ninth edition is a very decided im- 
provement and advance in a work which 
was already, in the eighth edition, the very 
best handbook of its kind in existence. 


The May number of The Oriental Society’s 
Proceedings contains a full and critical ac- 
count of the fine bronze statuet of the young 
and beardless Hercules which is one of the 
most remarkable recent acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. It was dug 
up in a railway excavation in the province of 
Benevento, Italy, in August, 1890, and is 
supposed to date from about 350 B.c. The 
soft bronze of which it is made, and other 
characteristics which are critically and 
elaborately discussed by Professor Hall, 
indicate with a high probability that it was 
made in Cyprus. 











Favorite Water-Colors.. (Frederick A, 
Stokes Company, New York. $7.50.) This 
collection in full folio size represents the 
best recent work in water color of Francis 
Day, Charles Howard Johnson, H. W. 
McVickar, Percy Moran, James M. Barnes- 
ley and James Symington. It contains in 
addition sketches of the artists and their 
work with their portraits in black and 
white. The work is pleasing, and more 
than worth its cost, tho, good as it is,it con 
tains occasional reminders of yet uncon- 
quered difficulties in chromo-lithography— 


- as, for example, the organically dumb slit 


that serves his beauty for a mouth in 
McVickar’s “Vain Regrets,” to say noth- 
ing of the want of anatomy inthe molding 
of the face and figure. As a whole the col- 
lection has the merit of grace, soft, pleasant 
colors and lively execution. Watch ho! 
Watch! on Life’s Deep Sea, by Elizabeth N. 
Little, is an illustrated oblong volume pub- 
lished for the holidays and composed of 
verses which employ the imagery of the sea 
or its belongings for the illustration of life. 
The illustrative designs repeat the same 
theme, and receive a strong flavor of the sea 
from the decorative use of cordage of which, 
however, this volume is not the first exam- 
ple. The idea of the book as carried out 
makes a pretty album on thesea. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $2.50.) 


A Commercial Geography for Academies, 
High Schools and Business Colleges. By 
John N. Tilden, M.A., M.D. (Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn, Boston and New York, 
$1.00.) This volume is prepared with special 
reference to the requirements of business 
colleges without neglecting, however, the 
ordinary relations of physical geography. 
It is intended to combine the functions of a 
very general descriptive geography with 
those of mathematical, physical, political 
and commercial geography. The feature of 








the handbook is. the attention given to the 
commercial products, character and adapta- 
tion of various countries, the lines of ap- 
proach to them, their commercial connec- 
tions with other parts of the world, and the 
district commercially tributary, etc. The 
plan of the book is a good one, and it is well 
carried out. 


adit 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. will soon pub- 
lish a volume of “Poems” by Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, to be made up partly from 
“Songs of Fair Weather” and partly of 
new work. 


---.-Mr, William Black has made arrange- 
ments with Sampson Low & Co. for an en- 
tirely new edition of his novels in twenty. 
five monthly volumes. The novels will be 
carefully revised by Mr. Black. The first to 
appear will be “ A Daughter of Heth.” 


...-Professor Royce, of Harvard, has col- 
lected in book form the lectures he delivered 
last winter in New York and Cambridge. 
The volume is to be called “ The Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy,” and will be published 
early next year by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This will be one of the important books of 
the year. 








...-Professor Norton has collected from 
the unpublished writings of James Russell 
Lowell a volume which will be published 
shortly under the title “Latest Literary 
Essays and Addresses.’’ It will contain 
papers on Gray, Landor, Walton, Milton, 
Shakespeare’s Richard III, and some others. 
The Essay on Richard III will be first 
printed in the December Atlantic. 


....-Mrs. Catherwood’s story, ‘‘ The Lady 
of Fort St. John,” is brought to a conclu- 
sion in the current number of The Atlantic 
Monthly. In the same issue Miss Isabel F. 
Hapgood writes of Count Tolstoi at home; 
and Mr. Lafcadio Hearn discourses of ‘‘ The 
Chief City of the Province of the Gods.” 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney contributes one 
of her finest essays on James Clarence Man- 
gan; and Mr. Henry James the first half of 
a two-part story called “‘ The Chaperon.” 


.... We have had stories and poems and 
novels by the sisters and the cousins and 
the aunts of “ distinguished writers,” and 
now a Boston house announces that its 
monthly “‘ Wide Awake for 1892 will contain 
a very interesting group of articles by Har- 
vard graduates, representative of famous 
literary names. John Mead Howells, son 
of W. D. Howells: and Robert Beverly Hale, 
son of Edward Everett Hale, will be the 
first to contribute. Howells’s story, ‘Such 
Stuff as Dreams are made of,’ will appear 
in the Christmas (December) Wide Awake, 
which opens the new volume.” This is 
about the utmost point of absurdity we 
have reached so far, tho there is no saying 
what we may do before the century closes. 


..Dr. Abbott’s attack on Professor 
Royce is too evidently a matter of private 
jealousy. The one has long been known as 
the writer of dry-as-dust compositions on 
philosophy; while the other has rapidly 
made his name as one of the most logical 
thinkers and clearest writers we have ever 
produced in this country. It isa pity that 
Dr. Abbott should give such an exhibition 
of childishness. We cannot all be excellent 
writers or great thinkers; and how much 
more decent it would be if Dr. Abbott would 
try to profit by the criticism Professor 
Royce has given him. His appeal to Har- 
vard College for redress is undignified and 
ridiculous; and it would be about as decent 
for Harvard to recognize it as it would for 
a country schoolmaster to take any notice 
of some little Frankie Abbott who should 
come whimpering in, “Please, sir, Josie 
Royce hit me in the ear!”’ 


....The Century for this month is par- 
ticularly attractive to artists and art lovers. 
To begin with, there are two frontispieces 
engraved by Cole, the “Delphian Sibyl 
and the “ Cumaan Sibyl” of Michelangelo: 
this has the usual accompanying text by 
Mr. W. J. Stillman. Next comes a full- 
page engraving of one of Mr. George H. 
Boughton’s pictures, a pretty pastoral bit of 
landscape. Then Mr. Carl Marr makes & 
most interesting note on “ A Great German 
Artist—Adolf Menzel”; and this is illus 
trated with three full-page and six half- 
page engravings from this painter’s work. 
In addition to this there isa paper on “A 
Rival of the Yosemite,” with no less than 
nine full-page drawings of some of our most 
impressive mountain scenery. And when 
we mention an admirably engraved portrait 
of Mr. Lowell, the more important points of 
this delightful number of The Century have 
been enumerated. It is probably by far the 
best number of any magazine (from a 
artistic point of view) ever published here. 
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The critical essay on Mr. Lowell, it should 
be noted, is from the pen of Mr. George E. 
Woodberry. It is, perhaps, too soon to pre- 
dict anything of the novel “The Nau- 
lahka”’; but we confess that we do not care 
for the first taste of this decoction of Kip- 
ling diluted with Balestier; we resent it as 
we resent the Stevenson-Osborne mixture. 
There is a fine sonnet on ‘“ Music,” by Mr. 
Archibald Lampman. 
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Visitor: 1 DON'T 3 SEE HOW I CAN GIVE MY 
CHILDREN A TASTE FOR READING. 


Mrs. Browning : 
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IT 'S AN EASY MATTER, 


ICHOLAsS.” 


DO } ‘OU? 


D. APPLETON & CO. 'S 


POEMS, 


NEW BOOKS. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKEY, author of ‘“‘ The 
History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 18mo, White vellum, stamped 


in gold, 


$1.00. 


Only the personal friends of the eminent historian 
have known his verses, and this is his first public ap- 
pearance as a poet. 


A TEXT-BOOK IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


An Attempt to found the Science of Psy- 
chology on Experience, Metaphysics, 


and Mathematics. 


By JOHANN FRIED- 


RICH HERBART. Translated from the 
original German by MARGARET K. 
SmitH, Teacher in the State Normal 


School at Oswego, New. York. 


Inter- 


national Education Series, Vol. X VIII. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The central idea of the Merbartinn philosophy is ap- 


perception, which is exvlained b: 
ris, in his preface 
an object present 


8 follows: “ in 
to our senses, 


y the editor, Dr. Har- 


ception we have 


ut in enperoopmues 


we identify the object or those features of it wh 


were familiar to us before; we recognize it; 


we as 


it; we interpret the new by our previous knowledge, 


fore we t note al: 


iso a ifferences which 


m. the known to 


new object and lead to the definition of new species 


or varieties. All this and much more 


process called 


apverception, and we 


belong to the 
at once that 


see 
the chief business of school instruction is to build up 
the process of apperception.”’ 


STRAIGHT ON. 


A story ofa boy’s school-life in France. By 
the anthor of “The Story of Colette.” 
With 86 Illustrations by Edouard Zier. 


320 pages. 


12mo. Cloth, 


$1.50. 


An interesting story of the experiences of a French 


ho, being left an orphan at an early age, 
retati 


tives Snes attending a military 


and aporopriately ilustrated. 
hero’s father to his son—which the boy adopts as his 
motto—give the title to the book, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE FAITH DOCTOR. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, author of “‘ The 


Hoosier 


Schoolmaster,”’ 


words of the 


“The Circuit 


Rider.” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Dr. Eggleston has mote a distinct advance in his 


literary work in ‘ The Fait 
from his pen.” — Boston Hi 


Faith Doctor,’ 
erald. 


“ An excellent piece of work. 


= nt pons oad ~ fe nd surprises 
audience a’ 
ns Sterlt 


are 
America which is to stand as 
best th 


Ser 


oughts of this age.”—New Yi 
“ One of the novels of the decade.”— Rochester Union 
rertiser 


and Ad 


the latest novel 


With each new 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster’ en- 


Eggle- 


place in the literature of 
rth: 


g Fae x of the 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mai 
on ~eceipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 83, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 





QEND toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
WS 294 and 296 May Street, Bosto: for 
the lowest rates in all pa’ 


ny . 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 2-322, 


Pittsburgh. New 


York. 


THREE NEW BOOKS 
The Life of Austin Phelps 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS (Mrs. Ward). 
Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00. 

= oot Ls phy issued this season will be read with 

pee a rest. The book is fascinating.”—N.Y. Ex- 


“In its truthfulness, its finish and A mer ~ it re- 
minds one of a masterpiece of Greek —Oritic. 


“She has told the story with peat Bh skill, deli- 
cacy and effectiveness. It isa book which it is hard 
to lay down.” —The Advance. 


The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon 


The Story as told by the Imperial Ambassa- 
dors resident at the Court of Henry VIII. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 

“ Brilliantly written; his facts F 


FATHERS 


TELL YOUR 


DAUGHTERS 


THAT 


THE DOLL’S DRESSMAKER 


isa monthly magazine that will afford girls who love 
their dolls more real pleasure than any other one 
thing you can give. All about DoLus, DoLL’s FAsH- 
10NS, DOLL’s PATTERNS and an hundred and one sug- 
gestions to make little fingers acquainted with wo- 
man’s work. 

Send for sample copy, 


THE DOLL’S DRESSMAKER, 


JENNIE WREN, Publisher, 
25 East 77th Street, New York City. 








and ar 
marshaled with great, ability; al narrative - 5 
tensely interesting.”—N. Y. Tribu 

= * is almost as remarkable vy pod introduction as 
for its fresh contributions to the history of Henry 
van His history remains a monument, and his fame 
as @ writer of ih. ae overtops that of any other man 
of his time.”—G. valley. 


The Sabbath in Puritan 
New England 


By Mrs. ALICE MorRSE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


“One of the most entertaining books we have ever 
come upon, and of value to every student of history.” 
—Boston Courier. 

“A more aaeining and instructive essay in our 
— peer has not heretofore got into print.’’— 


“Ac harming book, crowded with pleasing historic 
reminiscences. Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
“Few books of the season will be found as interest- 
ing and instructive as this.”—Christian at Work. 
*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


143 745 Sh casted New York 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Rev. F. 8. SCHENCK. 
12mo, cloth, 139pp. Price $1.00, post free. 


“ This is a kind of preaching much needed in these 
times.” —New York Independe 
“A chapter wa e each Saeiebantitiiie. strong 
and eloquent.” —Tole 
“The work will autract attention. It has nocom- 
ts modern society by the di- 


mb. his close application of truth he cuts up popu- 
ns.””—Chicago Journal of Education. 

“ You are stirred as you read. It is a book for the 
times.”’— Boston Watchman. 

“It may be called a hand-book of the right for all 
peo) -. ey Roc hester Herald, 
he book is well "should be. Te anion of thinking 


men and women. It shou in_every house 

and circulated by missionaries.” vy Press. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS prin 
PUBLISHERS, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


OLD RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


The largest Stock in the United States. 
Send for Catalog of prices. 





TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


New and Old Books, 
26 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK, 
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REV. J. R. MACDUFF, DD. 
ST. PAUL’S SONG OF SONGS, 


An Ex- 
position of Romans VIII. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
The author’s name is so well known that his 
writings are eagerly sought for. The volumeis 
not a commentary, but a popular explanation of 
St.Paul’s famous song. 
MRS, STEPHEN MENZIES. 
HOW TO MARK YOUR BIBLE, With 
prefatory note by D. L. Moody. 8vo. Cloth 
75 cents. Cheap edition, paper cover, 3 cents, 
A book indispensable to Bible readers. 
“ The pus will not only interest pele Christians: 


but will help more agvanees — already 
engaged in Bible teaching.” — 


CHARLES INGLIS. 


PEGS FOR PREACHERS—POINTS FOR 
WORKERS, mo. Cloth, %5 cents. 





8. G. STOCK. 

WINDOWS; Or, Gospel Lights for Gospel Subjects. 
Suggestions for Addresses and Lessons on Scrip- 
ture Emblems. Many illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
60 cents. 


The suggestive emblems found everywhere about 
us are here made use of to illustrate the Bible’s teach- 
>. Md The volume is interesting by reason of its prac- 

cablen 


For sale be all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
the price, by the publishers, 


NEW YORK: 
30 UN NION N SQUARE, East. 


CHICAGO: 
118-150 MADISON STREET. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
Holiday Gift 


FOR 


HOME OR OFFICE. 
Holloway Reading Stand, 


Bookrest and Dictionary Holder combined. Sistidiees 
Books 








turned before you by slightest push of the hand. 

held open any [_—— Avoids unhealthful habit bend- 
ing forward when reading orstudying. Send for cata- 
logue. HOI LOW AY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


EW SPAPEM ADVERTISING, 


Pages, 30 ( 
G. P. ROWELL & CO., ii'sprave st Street, N. ¥. 


SSS YY, IS\ 7 
Tf /4 Y IS SSSsy y 








/] 
A CHOICE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. Y 


M ASTER-PASSION 


BOOK on the Nature and History of Friend- ¥ 
ship, and Its Place in the World's Forces. ¥ 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of “Kadesh- ¥& 

“The Blood 

Lectures on the Sunday-School,” ete. 

Friendship is a theme of the ages. 
book is as fresh and thorough as it is attractive. 
is boldly made that friendship has been a more potent fac. ¥ 
tor in the world’s forces than any other sentiment or passion, / 
not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs of 

this thesis are presented in detail. 

ture and Scope of Friendship. Part II. gives examples of ¥ 

Friendship in History, including all the great epoch-makers Yj 

in the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, strug- YG 


Covenant,” “ Yale 


Its treatment in this 
The claim FY 


Part I. treats of the Na- 


NY f 
Yy gle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. The book is Yj 
WY sure of a wide reading, for its topic is of universal interest, ( 
\ This work, of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is well > 

\’ Suited for a gift-book for the holidays. Price, $3.00.‘ The Impregnable Rock & 
\ of Holy Scripture," by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, $1.00. ‘The Divine Order ¥ 
Ny of Human Society,’ ' by Prof. R. E. Thompson, $1.02. Dr. Trumbull’s “ Vale y 
Ny; Lectures on the Sunday-School,” $1.50; ‘ Hints on Child- Training,” $1.00; yj 
VY Teaching and Teachers,” $1.00; “A Model Superiniendent,” $1.00. For YW 
NY; sale by boc: ksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 


\ 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SM WNY AN) 





VIEWS &: 


taken. Send for descript! 





VIEW CO., Dank 


acacted, 


and tastefully 
6 views, Mec.; 12 oe 
EXCELSIOR 
views. PXCELSIO 
ve eto ve Springs, Colo, 








A NEW | IG HT FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, p and other now features worth 
knowing about 
J. B.COLTACO, 16 robmne Street. New ork, 


Branch, 189 La Salle St, (Calumet Building), Chicago, M,, L, L, Davis, Manager, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE COLLECTED WORKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Authorized Edition, with a Critical Introduction by 
HENRY JAMES. 

I.—Mine Own People. 

1l.—Plain Tales from the Hills. 

a III.—Soldiers Three, and Other Stories. 

- [V.—The Re *Rickshaw, and Other 


v —The’ Story of the Gadsbys, and Under 
. the Deodars. 
Vi. ie | Light that Failed. Enlarged Edi- 
tion. 
Vil.—Departmental Ditties, and Barrack- 
room Ballads. 


Dark maroon cloth and gold, gilt top, per vol., 

e above in paper covers, with the excepiion < of 

*‘ Department Ditties,” and “The Light that Failed” 
(enlarged edition), pric e, per volume, 50 cents. 


INDIAN TALES. 


IN ONE VOLUME. Price, $1.50. 


Containing—Plain Tales from the Hills, 
Three, The Stor: 


Volume 


Soldiers 
of the Gadsbys, 
The Phantom ‘Rickshaw, In Black 
and White, Wee Willie Winkie. 
THREE-VOLUME EDITION. Price, $1.00 per vol. 
Volume I.—Plain Tales from the Hills. 
> Il.—T ae Phantom ‘Rickshaw, ‘In Black amd 


1ite. 
IIl, —soldie rs Thre e.and Wee Willie Winkie. 
“The Light that Failed,’ ’ No. 25 Lovell’s Westmin- 
ster Series, paper covers, pric e % cents. 


ACOMPL HT TR ANSL. ATION OF HEIN 
RICH HEINE’S W¢ By Charles G. 
Leland. i2mo, cloth, pd ty he 75. 

An invaluable addition to the literature of the coun- 
try. a i. we ich is now ready, contains ** Floren- 
tine jerr von Schnabelewopski,” “* The 
Rabbi Night Bac ‘harac h,” and “Shakespeare’s Maidens 
and Women.” 


IMPERIAL G oe o ANY. 
man. Cloth, gilt, 


This work has — most favorably commented 
upon by Prince Bismarck, to whom it is dedicated; 
Count Moltke, Professor Blackie, Professor Goldwin 
Smith and other master ly minds. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUE A Practical Guide 
and Hand- book. By Re Thorne Miller. Author 
o * Littl le folks fn Feathers and Fur,” “ Bird 
Ways,” “In Nesting Time,” etc. Hints as to the 
formation of Women’s Clubs, with By-Laws, 
Methods of Organization, etc 1.00 


Fine Illustrated Gift-Books, 


Beautifully printed from new electroty 
omens made for this edition, on extra 
ndered paper with original illustrations. 

in English ve "1 


By Sidney Whit- 


» plates, 
ne super 

Bound 
um cloth, stamped in silver and gold, 


with gilt tops. Each book in a box. 
HYPATIA. By Rev. Charles Kingsley With #0 
illustrations. Cloth, $2.5); half calf, 85.00. 
JOHN HALIF AX, GENTLEMAN. By Dinah 
Mulock Craik. With (0 illustrations. Cloth, 82.50); 
half calf, 35.00 


VANITY FAIR. By Wm. Makepeace Thacke wy § 
With 187 ilustrations by the author. Cloth, #2 
half calf, *5 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent 
ceipt « of orice, by the Publishe rs. 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY 


SUCCESSORS TO 
John W. Lovell Company, 


142 TO 


post paid, re- 


150 WorTH STREET, NEW YorK. 


TO-DAY. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT ONE 
DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


VOL, Ill, (Whole No, 62.) 
WEEKLY RESUME OF POLI- 
TICS; LEGISLATIVE, JUDI- 

CIAL, INDUSTRIAL. 


Special and Complete Reports of 


ALL THE STATE LEGISLATURES. 


Also, abstracts of Proceedings in Con- 
gress, British Parliament, French Chamber 
of Deputies, German Reichstag. 

Editorially—The only guide to sound poli- 
tics in the United States. 

Subscribe at once. 
Trial, 10 Cents a Month, 


Address, TO-DAY, 


5 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


Many Mistakes Mended—000 Errors in Engi 
corrected,by Marion N. a a e~6ese es 


Bible Student’ a € slop a aaeneeaee 
an’s 


A. Fancr ~ Thought on Living Themes. 100 
Raseeclas, Prince of Abyssinia, By Dr. Jonn- 
ens OGneckahenuduns cen gbheeethsoceene sésscenscees 0. 


By! mail on rece elt o Woe 
IBI BOOK COMPANY, 
} Warren St., New Y ork C ity 


THE CONDITION OF LABOR. 
An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 


WITH ENCYCLICAL OF THE POPE, 


Cloth 75 cts., Paper, 30 cts. 
and by 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 
JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 


150 Worth Street, New York. 


Send for C aay 


For sale by all booksellers, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..22 Broadway.N.Y 


_ EDUCATION. 








La ah, ‘for Bonsding = tae ‘Pups. "19 1924 


Sherwood, and wer on —- 


» By Charles 


DR. GUNSAULUS’S GREAT NOVEL 
Monk and Knight. 


An Historical Study in Fiction. By Frank W. 
Gunsaulus. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“ If it is not extraordinary value, we 
are at fault’ ie our Judgment. Tt is mg 
readable, but Coomy, from begin 


end, .. biogra) at ti 
Sec eae like aikes colt ni 3 yet one never mints 
he ere 
or all tho way along.” 


comes out full & , 
—Independent, Ni Rong 90 yond 
“ Read Cha Cnereer yi VI, Volume II, on Rome, Xa 

say by how z he writer "missed, if, . deed, he 


laurel wreath of gen ite.” Toston 
Traveller. 


i“ ata ha bowel. Se wae may yell pave a) a plage 
dent ot mankind.”—Journal of ucation. 
COLUMBUS'S FIRST VOYAGE. 


With the Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea. 


A Narrative of the First Voyage to the Western 
World. Drawn mainly from the Diary of 


Christopher Columbus. By Charles P. Mac 
Kie. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1,75. 


“It is safe to be that no reader who pereste the 
first dozen pages will lay it away without wy LS 
It is a most entertaining and instructive veluane treme 
cover to cover. e author’s style and 
grace eful, we might say charming; and the 5 publishers 
ave put the matter before us in as neat a book as we 
ara cone for many a day.”—Rasmus B. Anderson, in 


“It is peculiarly well adapted to pepnieriee ie the 
knowledge it embodies, for the subject is not presented 
after the manner of the ordinary historical work, bat 
in the form of a story told wherever ble in the 
exact language which Columbus and his companions 
used in their narratives and in their recorded conver- 
sations.’’—Congregationalist. 


A STORY OF PITTSBURGH 
OHIO. 


Down the O-hi-o. 
H. Roberts. 12mo. $1.25. 


“It is an extraordinarily phic picture of life ea with 
the at river in the old slave times. It is filled 
incident and adventure ‘quaint character 

and delightful humor. oreover, the literary finish 
of the book is rare and grac eful.”— Buffalo Courier. 


A STORY OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 
From Timber to Town 
Down in Egypt. 


A Dialect Story. 
$1.00. 

“From whatever point I view the work it oa 

faultiess, perfect. Genius is disclosed at ony 

and corner, The exautaitey chaste love story charms 


the soul.”"—Hon. John R. Thomas in letter to Chicago 
Tribune. 


AND THE 


By an Early Settler. l6mo. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. ©. MeClurg & Co., 


CHICAGO. 

THE 
Springfield Republican 
For 1892. 


AN INDEPENDENT, COMPLETE AND 
ABLE NEWSPAPER. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 

Published DAILY, SUNDAY & WEEKLY. 

THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is emphati- 
cally a newspaper for the people. It publishes all the 
news that is news in the broadest and highest sense, 
It is 
enterprising, alert and intelligent in the perform- 
ance of its duties to the public. It has its own de- 
cided opinions on public questions, and these opjn- 
ions are expressed with vigor and ability; but they 
are not allowed to color its news colamns. THE RE- 
PUBLICAN is a thoroughly fair journal. Members of 
all parties who desire to keep informed of the im- 
portant political events and discussions of the presi- 
dential campaign of 1892, should subscribe for THE 
REPUBLICAN. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a year. 

SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, #2 a year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 


All subscriptions are payable strictly in advance. 
Specimen copies free. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 

A 12-page paper of superior merit, will 

be sent free for one month, to any one 

who wishes to try it. New Subscribers 

to The Weekly for 1892 can have the 
paper free for the balance of 1891. 

Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


unaffected by partisan or personal prejudice. 








ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Rockwood’s New Photographic Establishment has 
the Office, Receptien roo. 


Posing Room on the Ground Floor. 


NING 
_M@ 0 Broadway Cabo a at Mo Y., Holland Building, 


“ THE NEW YORK CHRISTA N HOME FOR IN- 
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SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
KING’S 


Handbook of the United States. 


51 PAGE MAPS, 
940 OCTAVO PAGES, 
2,639 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Just issued from the Complete Art-Printing Works of The 
®. Matthews-Northrup Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


HIS grand work touches high-water mark in its rare excellence and 
low price. Its issue marks an Era in Bookmaking. You have 
never seen a work at all like it. You may have seen works some- 
what like parts of this; but THis is THE WHOLE! It is the 

only book which tells what our great country is to-day. Indeed, its title 
might well be — 


Our Country! ! 











Its Founding, 
- Growth and Glory! 


The Chapter on each State and Territory was either written or revised by 
Authorities, men most prominent in governmental or educational affairs. 
Everything was prepared with the greatest care. It has the hearty endorse- 
ments of the chiefest men of every State and Territory. It is full, from 
cover to cover, of interest and information. Every one of its 940 pages 
teems with glowing facts about our wonderful land. It is at one time and 
under one cover — 

A HISTORY of the Discovery, Settlement, Growth and Present Grandeur 
of every Commonwealth. Crisp and charming. 

» AN ATLAS. Geographic gems of every State and 

surpassed in accuracy or beauty. 

AN ALBUM. Over 2,600 Pearls of Pictures! 
this time permits no finer presswork. 

A CYCLOPEDIA of Government, Population, Finance, Manufactures, 
Education, Climate — just what, and only what, you really need to know. 

A REFERENCE WORK. A marvel of System and Condensation. 
Arranged Alphabetically and also Double Indexed. 

COMPARE it with any Books on your shelves, with any old Prospec- 
tus, with the great Illustrated Magazines. Compare! You will agree with 
us when we unhesitatingly pronounce this the 


Grandest, Greatest, Cheapest Book to Buy 


which any one ever saw! W mr? Because of its GRAND THEME, the 
glory of cur proud Land! Because of its SIZE, three times the usual 
amount of matter for the money! Because of its SUPERB MANUFAC- 
TURE — expensive presswork, on honest paper, with sewed back, beveled 
boards and durable bindings. Because of its VALUABLE MAPS—a 
National Atlas just “ ¢#rown in” with a Book already Peerless! Because of 
its PICTURES! Over twenty-six hundred illustrations, ranging from 
full-page groupings and “bird's-eye” views to ideals in miniature ; but all 
distinct, definite, expressive, instructive, illustrative; A PANORAMIC 
ALBUM OF AMERICA—of its noblest mountains, fairest dells, proudest 
buildings, historic monuments and scenes, bustling cities, typical farms, 
temples of religion, of art, and of learning. We unhesitatingly pronounce 
this the 


Grandest, Greatest, Easiest Book to Sell 


which any oneever saw! Why? Because Text alone sells many books, Pic- 
tures alone sell many books, Maps alone sell many books. ‘Text, Pictures, 
Maps, a// three together, make this book a Wonder! Because at sight it 
appeals SPECIALLY to each CLASS; the preachers want to see the 
churches, the students the colleges, the lawyers the court-houses, the poli- 
ticians the capitols, the soldiers thé monuments, and so on for every class. 
Because the PRICE is always a surprise that conquers hesitation ! 


Because Fresh and First with 
Full Figures from the New Census. 


Portraying the greatness and grandeur of America, it comes most timely upon 
the threshold of the WORLD’S FAIR, and will foster and share in the 
inevitable BOOM of all things American. Because TIMES are BETTER 
than for several years, and people spend freely. Because we who fancy that 
we know something about the best American books, convince all of our 
sincerity by 


Our Challenge! A Copy F ree | 


There is notrick in these words— we mean them in the spirit in which 
you read them. Find any other well-made book having HALF the matter, 
ONE-FIFTH of the illustrations, and ANY maps of equal excellence, at the 
same price, and we will give you a copy free. 


For Sale by Subscription Only. 


For terms and territory apply to our nearest General Agency, as per the following list : 


King, Richardson & Co., Springfield, Mass. C. B. Beach & Co., 214 Clark Street, Chicago, for Indi- 
R. E, Whitman & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. ana and Wisconsin. 
P. J. Fleming & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. F. A. Spencer, 810 Olive St., St, Louis. 
N; W., Washington, D. C. S. F. Junkin & Co., gor Olive St., St. Louis, for Kansas 
i W. Va. and Colorado, 
Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines,lowa. - 
Twin-City School Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. M. French & Co., Omvha, Neb. 
Yaeger Publishing Co., Waco, Texas 
Geo. F. Wharton, New Orleans, La 


Territory. Un 
y 


The Art of Printing at 


Capitol Pub. Co., 1407 F St., 
J M. Clouston & Co., W 
Darling Bros. & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. H. Mather, Fort Wayne, Ind., for N. E. Indiana. 

W. L. Squire, Toledo, Olio. 

Forshee & McMakin. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BE. R. Curtis & Co , Cincinnati, O., for Kentucky 

Dibble Publishing Co., 260 Clark St., Chicago, for Illinois. 


Tue MaTrHEews-NortTurur Co., BurFALo, N. Y. 
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American Tract Society’s 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


SHTER THAN THE SUN. A of 
iit BS Ree Me ace ee cote 
fi ws have a Fare attraction for Olt. 


and old. 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the Old Ten 
° Chambers, 

tment, ey and Cairns, ‘hauiberiafa, cm St 


“At a time when one encounters so h that 
tends to disturb old time faith in the re! of in- 
spired Scripture, a book like this is most — 


Standard. 
HISTORICAL BY IDRNCES the New Tes- 
t. Maclear, Meyer, Bruce Islets, 
ind’ gat ate. pp. 2mo. C tion 
“The Tract Society is keeping well up to h 
anntant in sending out sach timely ann useful vol- 
umes as these.”—Golden Rule. 


30LDEN THOUGHTS IN PEN AND PEN- 
cone An clegant in bindine, 
half white oe. gilt. 80 pp. 4to. Contains 
7 a engravings, gems 
thoneht from Emerson, Longfellow, whing, 
Tennyson, etc. 
AGNES GIBERNE’S SCIENTIFIC SERIES 
THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS, 354 pp. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS. 315 pp. 
AMONG THE STARS, 311 pp. 
THE OCEAN OF AIR, 3% pp. 
FATHER ALDUR. 376 pp. 
Five beautifully illustrated mo vols., each $1.25 
the set in a box, $6. 
“ Miss Git is both a skilled story-writer and a 
a accurate books of poner. science, and in 
i combines 


these bright books she both characters”— 
i Sunday-school Times. 


NNY HOURS. By Mrs. M.D. Brine, A hand- 
o Lt. 4to volume, profusely illustrated. 24 pp. $1. 


APHNE DALLAS. B mer Lynde. 12 illus- 
OA m8 pp. famo. Cloth 

ESWALLOW STORIES, 12 16mo vols., in 
be — Large type and new illustrations. $3. 


JES OF GOLD fer 1891. Four colored 
et and 200 other illustrations. Quarto. 50 cts. 


4 AMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC for 
rf ty ia po #1 per dozen; $7 per hundred. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
34 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 4 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut st. 
ROCHESTER, 98 State St. CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI. 176 Elm St. SANFRANCISCO,735MarketSt 


MUSIC. 


X-Mas Music 


Uhrist's Nativity (Sabbath School Service No, 9), 














Danks.....---- Bo. 
Heavenly Tidings Carol) oe asune 50. 
In the Sweet Long Ago( “ ) Eas angen 5o. 
Glorious News Gece wy  ppacakeen be, 
Hark What Mean (Anthem) Haesche- .. 250 
And there were Shepherds‘ “ ) Williams..200, 


The Mo-ving Stars ( ) Warren ..-300, 
Christ Child (Solo % or A Flat) Vandewater-.----. 40c, 
Glory to God (Ascription) Warren..-..--. 260, 
Sleep Babe D'vine (Cradle Song) “ .--..--. lfc. 


Carol Annual No, 26 (6 carols by various authors) 60 

\lso Carol Annuals Nos, 1 to 25 inclusive (already 
published) Se. each, Liberal discount to Churches and 
sunday-schools, 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sired 

Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


1891. For Christmas Time. 1891. 


Santa’s Surprise, {or this Season, Charming 
Music, Merry Songs, Appreciative Recitations, En- 
joyable Dialogues, easily rendered by children, 
Price, 30 cts. by mail. 


The Lord’s Anointed, 2, guru Lowny's 


w ~ 4. Py Fak hey YY — ety new in eBhat 
well as the in uction ‘amiliar hymns in 

all can join, make it a_very excellent and desirable 
Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 cts, by mail. 


The Christmas King. An arcs 


for the little folks, p: 
Mrs. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. Price, 5 cts. by maj), 


Christmas Annual No. 22 ‘urnishes new 


season by experienced composers. Price, 4 cts. 
by mail, 


i i for Christmas Time, Ne, 2, sent 
Recitations receipt of two 2 cent RE rial 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A 
full catalogue of Christmas Music sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 


‘lt Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, oO. 








fo RENT, INST, AND EXCHANGED. 
5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y, 


Winnowed Songs. 


Has been ado large of Sunday- 
schools. It the won singab noe ot its kind. 


Price, $35 per 100. 


Gospel Hymns No.6 


By SANKEY, MOGRANABAN and STEBBINS, 
Kelieved by many to be the best of the series, 
Price, $30 per 100. 


The John Church Co, | The Biglow & Main Co., 


Cincinnati & New York.| New York & Chicago. 
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Financial. 
THE MAVERICK BANK CASE. 


THE Maverick Bank, of Boston, has 
gone into the hands of a Receiver, and the 
president and one of the directors have 
been arrested for violation of the Federal 
banking laws. These laws provide for a 
stringent limitation in the amount of 
money which a bank can lend to one of 
its own directors, a limitation exceeded in 
the Maverick case several times over. 
As might be expected, it turns out that 
the two officers now under arrest borrowed 
these large amounts from their own bank 
without adequate security in order to get 
money for speculation. It is now stated 
that in inside financial circles of Boston it 
has long been known that President Asa 
Potter was a “plunger”; that is, a 
speculator who plunged into stock gam- 
bling boldly and without apparent care 
for the facts which determine values. 
The suicide of Irving Evans, a Boston 
broker known as ‘“‘ Nervy” Evans, because 
of his boldness in stock operations and 
who was a partner in President Potter's 
losing speculations, brought on a crisis in 
the bank’s affairs. Other provisions of 
the law had been violated for years. Tho 
a ful board of directors is required, the 
Maverick Bank would not fill up its list. 
This section of the law was enacted be- 
cause half a dozen men, including several 
“dummies,” enable the President, with 
one or two friends in the board, to run the 
bank regardless of law or consequences. 
With a full board this is much more difti- 
cult to do. 

As there was a Judas among the Apos- 
tles, so we need not be surprised to find a 
few reckless an 1 unprincipled men among 
bankers, in spite of the fact that financial 
men of reputation are as a class scrupu- 
lously careful of the funds intrusted to 
their care. Because of this possibility of 
bank wrecking all governments have rec- 
ognized their responsibility to the people 
for such safety of banks as come legiti- 
imately within their province. Our bank- 
ing system, National and State, is governed 
by rigid laws, the banks themselves being 
subject to careful examinations as a protec- 
tion against official knavery. hen a 
bank thus examined shows a violation of 
the rules of good finance or of law, it is 
the imperative duty of Government to 
stop the wrong-doing and, if necessary, to 
close the bank in order to give depositors 
and other creditors one hundred cents on 
the dollar. Too much emphasis cannot be 
put upon the re phaser) of this principle 
of governmental oversight. We cannot 
do business without a banking system of 
some sort; nor can we continue doing 
business under the present or any other 
system unless we are assured that bank 
money is reasonably safe, 

Under this oversight, the officials of the 
Federal Government examined the Mav- 
erick Bank,and, it is alleged,reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency at Washington 
that plain uirements of the law were 
‘being violated. Many of the worst charges 
against the Comptroller of the Currenc 
are denied by that officer; still atonal 
seems clear to implicate the Comptroller 
as in a measure responsible for the failure 
of the bank and the co: uent loss of 
money and confidence. A error of 
judgment in the oversight of Government 
over banks, particularly when positive en- 
actments are disregarded, is often as bad 
in its effect as actual malfeasance. Com- 
ing as this Maverick case does, soon after 
the bad failure of the Keystone Bank 
of Philadelphia, it puts the imperative 
duty of e Comptroller in a clear 
light. The matter will, no doubt, re- 
ceive the attention of the Adminis- 
tration at Washington. If future devel- 
opments should make plain the same 
neglect of duty as was afforded by the dis- 
closures of the Keystone affair, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency should, at once, 
be removed from office. There must be no 
trifling with the confidence which the 


community now feels toward its bankin 
m. pe poe ger methods an 
law itself m be at fault if a bank 


duty Wo cach cheap et be b nt 
- No such can ro . 
Ww look , for = cuemplel ro 


tation —— against the Com 
troller, or, if this impossible, then for 





A SOLUTION FOR THE SILVER 
QUESTION. 
ADDRESS OF HON. WM. P. ST. JOHN, 


PRESIDENT OF THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
or NEw YorRK. 


Delivered before the Bankers’ Convention, held at 
New Orleans, La., Nov. 1th and 12th, 1891. 
No reader of THE INDEPENDENT can be 

in doubt as to our position on the Silver 

Question. We have repeated it many times; 

it may be said, in a word, to be in opposi- 

tion to the coinage by the United States 
of any silver dollar of less value than one 
hundred cents in gold. We are very 
glad indeed to print the able address 
of President William P. St. John of the 

Mercantile National Bank before the 

American Bankers’ Convention at New 

Orleans, La., partly because his ideas are 

at variance with our own, and ask our 

readers to give it the consideration it 
deserves coming as it does from a promi- 
nent New York banker: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: Gold is 
valueless in a desert. Money is “ sound 
money,’’ if. it make the “ desert blossom as 
a rose.” In want ofabundant money noth- 
ing may be more burdensomely inexchange- 
able than unbounded wealth in real prop- 
erty. Negotiability of capital is the rich 








man’s prime necessity as frequently as it is 


the poor man’s need. 

Eminent statisticians estimate that the 
world’sart consumption of gold is leaving 
only $30,000,000 a year as the gold addition 
to the entire world’s money. Lest $30,000,- 
000 might seem to be a sufficient annual in- 
crease of the entire world’s money, remem- 
ber that the United States alone is adding 
$72,000,000 a year to this one nation’s money; 
our increase of population, and consequent 
increase of trade, making the whole accept- 
able. Note further, that this annual addi- 
tion of money by the United States alone, in 
which are $54,000,000 of Treasury notes for 
silver, includes also $18,000,000 of gold. (Our 
arts sparing us as net about $18,000,000, out 
of our production of 232,000,000 gold each 
year.) The United States is thus leaving 
only $12,000,000 a year for the entire outside 
world’s increase of meney annually, if gold 
is the only acceptable primary coin. Yet, 
and nevertheless, the one most eminent 
among all antagonists of silver wars y in 
the United States has recently appended his 
signature to a proclamation of his very 
latest attitude thus: 

“Silver and gold should be used and main- 
tained as current money, but only on a par with 
each other, and this can only be done by treat- 
ing the cheaper metal as subsidiary, and coining 


it only as demanded for the use of the people.” — 
Seat U. 8. Senator from Ohio, October 12th, 


Subsidiary coin is of limited employment. 
About $15,080,000 of our subsidiary silver 
coins are now accumulated, as unavailable, 
in the Treasury. Of these, some old half- 
dollar coins might be recoined advanta- 
geously into more convenient pieces. But we 
cannot acceptably add a dollar to the exist- 
ing total of our subsidiary silver. 

‘oreign opinion has much concerned our 
ress antagonists of silver money in the 
nited States. Let us record the follow- 

ing: 


“Ido not believe that there can be found a 


Single professor of political economy of note 


to stake his reputation on the denial of 
the theory that a bi-metallic relation of money 
may be established and maintained.”—(Balfour 
April, 1890, now First Lord of the Treasury of 
Great Britain.) 


The eminent professors, Sidgwick of Ox- 
ford University, Marshall and Foxwell of 
Cambridge, and Nicholson of Edinburgh, 
ratify and confirm this opinion of England’s 
First Lord of the ee They may be 
assumed to value, ~~ y, the English 
monometallic system. Professor Laveleye, 
of the University of Liege, a member of the 

resent monetary commission of Belgium, 
i even more pronounced than any of these. 
Remarking in March, 1891, upon our silver 
purchase act of 1890, Laveleye commended 
the adoption of free coinage by the United 
States as preferable “at all hazards,’’ be- 
cause “even in the event of a single silver- 
standard in the United States as the result, 
Europe would be a greater sufferer than 
America.” } ae 

Most important of all, in =e, cubation, is 
the following from Sir David Barbour, re- 
porting officially for 1891-’92: 


“ Nodoubt the people of the United States are 
warned in some quarters that the adoption of 
free co for silver will lead to the loss of 
their gold [reduce us to a silver standard] and 
end in financial ruin. But the same —— 


not 
depends on her retaining the silver % 
reason why such different results in the 
case of the two countries should spring from the 
same cause. . . . The foreign trade of the 
United States is but a small fraction of its total 
trade, and there is no nation in the world that is 
more independent of the foreigner.”—(Sir D. 
Barbour, British Financial Secretary to India.) 


This opinion of us, from the distinguished 
Secretary of India, is confirmed by facts 
which hail from the late Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, thus: 

“ For the accommodation and development of 
i me we have built 45 per pay of all 
the railroads ~ wigs - + + The floating 
tonnage of the United States engaged in coast- 
wise commerce and on our lakes and rivers is 
very far in excess of that of any other nation.” 

Seme of his statistics were these, viz.: 
Tonnage through the Detroit River during 





=z 


1889 exceeded, by 2,468,127 tons, the combined 
total entries inward and outward from Lon- 
don and Liverpool that year. Freight 
—— the St. Mary’s Canal exceeded, by 
2,257,876 tons, the entire tonnage of all na- 
tions through the Suez Canal. Our railroad 
freights exceeded, by over 36,000,000 tons, 
the gate freight of all the railroads of 
Great Britain, Germany, France and Rus- 
sia for the year 1889. ith these facts in 
view, let us recall an experience of unre- 
stricted coinage for guidance, thus: 

During 69 years following 1803, while the 
mint laws of all nations differed independ- 
ently, the mint law of France provided 
equally unrestricted coinage for the world’s 
spare gold and silver, valuing the silver re- 
og for our dollar at 103 cents in gold. 

n the By $1,447,329,208 of gold coin, 
and $917,735,863 of silver five franc pieces, 
were emitted from her mints. By volun- 
tary act of the owners of gold and silver, 
France thus obtained so great a volume of 
coined money in circulation that embarrass- 
ments were not possible from occasional 
flights of either metal in settlements of her 
international trade. Thus in the period 
1811 to 1820, while the world’s aggregate 
production of gold and silver showed 75 per 
cent. silver, $110,907,676 of gold and $149,- 
752,376 of silver were coined in France. (In 
the world’s present aggregate production 
of the money-metals only 59 per cent. is sil- 
ver.) During 1841 to 1850, with the aggre- 
gate production showing 48 per cent. silver 
and 52 per cent. gold, on Wy $35,157,480 of gold 
with $175,845,263 of silvér were coined. In 
1866 to 1870, with production showing 31 per 
cent. silver and 69 per cent. gold, $227,777,- 
130 of gold and $51,954,842 of silver were 
coined. A conspicuously noteworthy result 
of such an automatic operation of her 
mints, under the equally unrestricted coin- 
age law of France, was thatin the face of 
widely varying proportions in the world’s 
relative production of gold and silver, the 
relative market price of both was thereby 
maintained at an average of between 1 to 
15.48 and 1 to 15.80, her mint valuation being 
1 to 15.50. Thus effectually by France 
alone, the value possessed by either metal in 
its scarcity was bestowed upon the other in 
abundance, by decree. Such were the 
means and the achievement by which 
France “ put a dollar’s worth of silver in 
the dollar,” and for 69 years maintained it 
independently at 100 cents. 

With this historic experience of France, 
who was not producing either gold or sil 
ver, for the assurance of the United States 
—we producing now about 40 per cent. of 
the world’s annual output of silver and 
over $30,000,000 worth of gold a year—I ven 
ture to predict success for the following 
suggested legislation,if Congress shall enact 
it as proposed. 

PROPOSITION: 


Fundamentally, and in repeal of the re- 
quirement to purchase silver bullion and 
issue Treasury notes thereon—Re-open the 
mints of the United States to equally unre- 
stricted coinage for gold and silver into dol- 
lars of the present standard, these gold and 
silver dollars to be exactly equivalent legal- 
tender units of account in the United States. 

Second. Provide that the depositor of gold 
or silver at the mint may, at his option, in- 
stead of his coin, but at the coin value, re- 
ceive United States legal-tender notes. Re- 
quire that the depositor’s preference for 
notes instead of coin shall serve to bestow 
upon the Treasury the option to redeem the 
notes in either coin, Permit the Secretary 
of the Treasury to prescribe, from time to 
time, terms and regulations under which he 
will redeem in bullion, at not less than the 
coin value thereof, upon request of note- 
holders. Require a moderate annual coin- 
age of the deposited gold and silver, and 
leave to the Secretary’s discretion the coin- 
ing of the remainder. 

ird. Require the Secretary to reserve of 
the deposi gold and silver, coined and 
uncoined, an amount to equal the notes out- 
standing; that is to say, that the total sum 
of these notes outstanding at any time shall 
not be more nor less than the total sum of 
gold and silver coin and bullion at coin 
value reserved for their redemption. 

Fourth. Forbid all further issuing of gold 
certificates, silver certificates and Treasury 
notes of July 14th, 1890, and require that all 
of these that come into the Treasury shall 
be canceled and destroyed. For such of 
these as shall be received for Customs and 
other public revenues, and canceled, substi- 
tute in the Treasury cash like sums of the 
proposed new notes, secured as _ provided 
and redeemable as prescribed. But allow 
nothing in the act to be construed as alter- 
ing any requirement of law pertaining to 
the rights and security of holders of any of 
said Treasury notes and certificates at any 
time outstanding. 

Fifth. Provide that if, and whenever, au- 
thoritatively advised that the mints of con- 
tinental Europe are again open to equally 
unrestricted coinage for their standard gold 
and silver money, the President of the 
United States shall thereupon, but n t be- 
fore, proclaim our adoption’ > rthw th of 
Europe’s coinage ratio; that will be to re- 
quire thereafter 400 grains of standard sil- 
ver, 360 grains pure, for our new standard 


silver dollar coins. This will include the 
requirement that our mints shall thereafter 
purchase any outstanding silver dollars of 
the present standard of 41244 grains, 37114 
ga pure, at a premium of three cents 
each. 


N. B.-—Under our fifth requirement, with- 
out questionings of treaty ratification or 
international entanglement but by virtue 
of our own statute, if enacted, the United 
States invites the nations of continental 
Europe to re-open their mints to silver. 
These nations are assured thereby against 
any possible avalanche of our silver Stars 
for recoining at their mints. We would be 
assured thereby, against the disastrous re- 
sult of any such flight of our current money 


Our fundamental pro l appears in sec- 
tion 1 of Senate Bill 4,605, 28 t passed the 
United States Senate January 15th, 1891. 
(Altho, in my judgment, it ought to be 
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amended to prescribe a charge upon owners 
of both gold and silver bullion, to cover the 
actual cost of refining and coining.) For 
the remaining sections of that Bill we offer 
substitutes which promise to achieve the 

ual unification of the currency of the 

Jnited States if the bill shall be adopted as 
a whole. Our plan entire is offered as a 
convenient method merely, while it pro- 
poses unconditionally the adoption of “ free 
coinage’”’—equally unrestricted coinage for 
gold and silver into full legal-tender dollars 
of the United States. 

At the outset, be reminded that our pro- 
viding as unrestricted coinage for silver as 
for gold, is merely to restore the coinage 
system of the United States founded with 
the mint, in 1792, and maintained for eighty 
yesrs thereafter so confidently that its ab- 
rogation escaped public attention in the 
Act of 1873. 

Objections to this vehemently decried, but 
little understood, *‘ free coinage’’ are doubt- 
less ‘‘more than man can number.” I will 
ask you to measure some of them. 


THE SEVENTY-FIVE CENT DOLLAR, 


Mere clap-trap, intended to mislead. Our 
silver dollars would be valued in London at 
100 cents, less interest and transportation 
charges to New York. 

Intrinsic worth exists, we trust. Value is 
the fickle creature of the mind. The unit 
of account in the United States is resolvable 
into, is exchangeable for, and is valued at 
one hundred cents, whether circulating in 
paper, in silver, or in gold. Its intrinsic 
worth is always a thousand mills. Uncom- 
promisingly, **we are against the coinage 
of any dollar which is not of the intrinsic 
worth of every other dollar of the United 
States.”’ 

The weight of pure silver required for our 
present standard silver dollar is now, as it 
always has been, exactly that prescribed at 
the founding of the Mint, in 1792. Ex- 
pressed in continenta| Europe’s primary sil- 
ver money, now circulating to the amount 
of $1,100,000,000 in coins that value silver at 
359.91 grains to the dollar, the 371.25 grains 
of pure silver contained in our present 
standard silver dollar would be a 103 cent 
coin. Continental Europe would need to 
tax her population for over $33,000,000, with 
loss in melting weight and transit costs 
additional, if determined to adopt our pres- 
ent standard ratio for silver coin and gold. 
Manifestly, therefore, it would be as posi- 
tively unwise as it is impracticable, to in- 
crease the weight of pure silver for our 
standard silver dollar until we banish the 
desire, or abandon any lingering hope, that 
continental Europe may re-open her mints 
to silver. 

THE IMPENDING AVALANCHE OF 


SILVER. 


EUROPE’S 


Europe’s only stock of silver is her money. 
Europe’s primary silver money is the un- 
limited legal-tender equivalent of her gold. 
As such it circulates in settlement of every 
day’s transactions. As such it constitutes 
a liberal share of the coin reserves which 
Europe’s great banks accumulate for the 
liquidation of their vast liabilities, includ- 
ing the redemption of their circulating 
notes. This European standard coin values 
silver at 359.91 grains to the dollar. Our 
mints exact 371.25 grains of pure silver for 
our standard dollar. Thus, 11.34 grains 
would be Europe’s first sacrifice, with loss 
of weight and transportation costs addi 
tional, in every dollar for dollar exchange 
of Europe’s standard silver coin for ours. 
Or, more intelligibly: Europe’s silver money 
which circulates at home as 100 cents would 
recoin at our free mints into less than 97 
cents. 

Next—if Europe’s pursuit is presumed to 
be our gold, let it be understood that equally 
free coinage for gold and silver is only a 
promise of gold coin for gold, and of silver 
coin for silver. Therefore, in order to ob- 
tain our gold for silver, Europeans must 
bargain with the owners of our gold, after 
the recoining of their silver into our stand- 
ard silver dollars. In this contemplation, 
and in words now memorable: 


“ Unless the Yankee has lost his quick scent of 
danger and forgotten his cunning, . . . probably 
before the swiftest ocean greyhound could land 
her silver cargo in New York, the last gold dollar 
within reach would be hidden safely away, . . . 
to be brought out only by a high premium on 
gold.” 


Upon experience of high premiums on gold 
in the United States, 10 per cent. would ap- 
pear to be moderate, as a high premium. 
Add 10 per cent.. as premium on gold, to 
over 3 per cent. lost in the exchange of sil- 
ver at our mints, and 13 per cent. will be 
the minimum first cost which Europe is to 
contemplate. Thirteen. per cent. of $1,100,- 
000,000, or $143,000,000, will be Europe’s sacri- 
fice in contemplation, therefore, if she will 
thug exchange her silver for our gold. 

,lf Eurcpeans are to pursue our gold so 
ardently, our proposed meaure, if enacted. 
will enable our Secretary of the Treasury to 








defeat them. He need only follow the course | 


by which the Bank of France maintains the 
yarity of their gold and silver coins accepta- 

lyin France. He need only exercise the 
option we propose for him, and redeem the 
United States notes in silver only, refusing 
gold, upon every slightest proof that foreign 
silver money threatens our re-opened mints. 

But unless these Europeans differ alto- 
gether from Americans, they will not make 
the estimated necessary sacrifice, or any 
sacrifice at all, in order to exchange their 
equivalent silver money for our gold. Yet, 
if | may tax your patience with details, 
note further: 

England will not seek our re-opened mints 
with her coined silver, «ll of it subsidiary 
coin. She has increased its volume recently, 
to the profit of her Government, substitu- 
ting silver coin for light weight gold half- 
sovereigns. This English subsidiary coin 
values silver at 348.3 grains to the dollar. 
One hundred cents of it would, therefore, 
yield only 93.8 cents of our standard silver 
coin. 

Germany does not threaten our mints 
with silver. She too is minting subsidiary 
coin. Her only other stock of silver are 


thaler pieces, in all about $107,000,000, These | 


silver thalers are unlimited legal tender in 
Germany at about the French valuation of 
silver; at which 100 cents would recoin into 
less than 97 cents at our free mints. About 
$55,300,000 of these silver thalers, together 
with about #118,400,000 gold, constituted the 
legal-tender coin reserves of Germany’s Im- 
perial Bank, at a recent date. When Ger- 
many sold silver it had been received as 
part of a vast indemnity from France dur- 
ing 1871 to 1873. All, except about $5,000,000 
of it, i.e., about 85,200,000 ounces, were sold 
before the end of 1879. The remaining sales, 
in driblets, were made to clean up. ithin 
two years after Germany’s selling was com- 
pleted, it was re that Bismarck 
sighed, repiningly, that “gold has become 
as scarce as a coverlet too scant for two 
persons, so that each must struggle fora 
share.”’ 

Spain does not threaten us with her sil- 
ver. The Bank of Spain, whose charter was 
extended last July for thirty years, was 
then authorized to enlarge her issue of cir- 
culating notes to the gross sum of $300,000- 
000, but under the requirement that her 
coin reserves are to be maintained strictly 
at not less than 3314 percent. Spain is now 
coining full legal-tender silver liberally, at 
the French ratio, on Government account. 
One hundred cents of it would recoin into 
less than ninety-seven cents of our stand- 
ard money. 

The Netherlands and Belgium reported 
recently the following reserves of coin in 
bank: Netherlands, %29,800,000 of silver, 
with $17,700,000 of gold; Belgium, $7,200,000 
of silver, with $14,500,000 of gold. Switzer- 
land is not feared. Her difficulty is to keep 
a sufficiency of both gold and silver at 
home, as against the natural gravitation of 
both toward France in trade. Belgium 
suffers similarly in less degree. 

Italy does not threaten us with silver. 
Her treasury and banks combined, showed a 
total stock of silver barely exceeding $20,- 
300,000, while her stock of gold exceeds $88,- 
200,000. The sum of her notes outstanding 
exceeding $283,000,000. In 1883, under an act 
of 1881, Italy sold bonds for gold and silver, 
and reccemed with both a total of $107,000,- 
000 of her notes. Failing thereafter to com- 
plete her note redemption, or to maintain 
sufficient coin reserves to assure redemp- 
tions on demand, she has subsequently con- 
tinued under a suspension of specie pay- 
ments. She will need all her gold and sil- 
ver, and more of both, in order to resume. 

Austria-Hungary has been suspected of 
desiring to sell her silver. For answer, note 
that, while we are usually debtor to Austria 
in trade, Austria is invariably debtor to 
India. Her settlements range between 
$9,000,000 and $16,000,000 for a year. India’s 
mints are open for unlimited coinage of 
silver; and, stated in terms of our money, 
they value silver at 31 for 348.3 grains, or 
137.8 cents per ounce. Our mints value 
silver at $1 for 371.25 grains, i.¢., 129.29 cents 
per ounce. _ Yet Austria does not recoin her 
suspected “ surplus silver” in British India; 
but settles in the equ'valent of gold by 
posmenns Council bills in London, or 
<indred gold exchange. A recent press dis- 
patch reported: ‘ There is little prospect of 
the speedy establishment of a gold currency 
in Austria-Hungary. Dr. Steinbeck, the 
new Austrian finance minister, is aga 
to any course that would tend to weaken or 
impair the confidence of trade.’’ The alto- 
gether safer dismissal of our fear of Austria’s 
silver, however, is her financial condition 
reported recently as follows: Her bank’s re- 
sources, against all its vast liabilities, were 
$27,300,000 of gold with $81,500,000 of silver. 
Her total note issues were $229,500,000. No 
nretense is made of redeeming these paper 
issues on demand. They are accepted for 
Government revenues, and are legal-tender 
for private debts. 

Russia is not threatening us with silver. 
A million dollars will cover her accumu- 
lated stock of silver—$162,300,000 was her 
recently reported stock of gold. And Rus- 
sia does not pretend to redeem her $807,300,- 
000 of ruble paper in either coin. 

Lastly, FRANCE does not threaten us with 
silver. And yet the estimated sum of sil- 
ver in bank and afloatin France exceeds 
$700,000,000, together with 900,000,000 gold. 
Her population is almost stationary at 
about 38,000,000. Her traders establish such 
relations to the foreigner that France is the 
accumulator of the money metals among 
nations generally,in her international trade. 
Unless M. Leon Say has blundered, France 
has adopted “a waiting policy, Sere 
ing committed to the bi-metallic standard.” 
France can afford to wait and contented- 
ly permit her merchants to establish title 
to foreign gold. Uf by our legislation, sup- 
yorted by the aid assured us elsewhere, the 
United States enhances the market price of 
silver to a parity of value for the gold and 
silver contained in our gold and silver dol- 
lars, the inducement to continue a waiting 
policy, on the part of France, is made to 
disappear. The act of France will dictate 
the policy of her neighbors. And our fifth 
proposal, if enacted, will relieve their open- 
ed mints of all possible embarrassment 
from our coined silver. 

The stock of silver in the Bank of France 
has occasioned some concern. About $25,- 
000,000 of it is Italian coin and about $20,- 
000,000 is Belgian coin. Circulating in 
France by treaty it is accepted as French 
money, but is subject to demand upon Bel- 
gium and Italy, at the end of any year, for 
the redemption of it in gold at par. Our 
mints cannot attract it at a discount; a dis- 
count of 3.05 per cent., and loss in weight 
additional. e total stock of silver in the 
Bank of France approaches $251,300,000. 
Her stock of gold exceeds $262,900,000. But 
if reasons not evident exist to necessitate 
the exchange of silver for gold by this Bank 
of France, or by the Freneh people general- 
ly (the Government owns no silver), India’s 
mints are open to their silver money at a 

remium, As remarked, 137.8 cents is In- 

ia’s mint price per ounce, and 129.3 cents is 
our mint price (stated in terms of our pri- 
mary money). France; too, is debtor in trade 
with India, invariably, sometimes, to an 
amount exceeding $40,000,000 for the ycxr, 
During this current year, 1891,due to her 
short crop of wheat, France may establish 
a trade-debt to India exceeding $50,000,000, 





or $5,000,000 more than the total sum of Bel 
an and Italian silver in the Bank of 


ce. 

But the entire stock of silver in the Bank 
of France is money. As such, it is not gov- 
erned as bullion is, by market price. As 
unlimited legal-tender money, it is as ser- 
viceable to that Bank as her stock of gold 
is, for the liquidation of vast liabilities. It 
has been accumula’ to constitute, to- 
gether with her gold, the coin reserves 
maintained to assure the liquidation of her 
liabilities, including redemptions of her cir- 
culating notes. Thus available for the 
liquidation of her debts at par, her stock of 
silver is not a burden but a buttress to the 
Bank of France. With her total sum of 
circulating notes, exceeding 609,000,000, and 
a total stock of silver barely exceeding 
$251,200,000, and all this silver applicable to 
redemptions of these notes at par, the k 
of France is not more concerned about the 
“ bullion value” of her “lawful-money ” sil- 
ver, than the national banks of the United 
States are concerned about the peger value 
of United States legal-tender notes. ; 

A vain search, therefore: The impending 
flood of Europe’s silver at our mints! 

But if imagination is still unsatisfied that 
Europe’s silver will not denude us of our 
gold, recollect that Europe’s money is de- 

cient by 3.05 per cent. for an exchange 
with us of silver coin for silver coin. 
member, too, that Europe’s silver circulates 
in coin, and her coin is old. It will there- 
fore shrink importantly in melting. The 
very moderate total shrinkage of 5 per cent. 
of $1,100,000,000 of Europe’s silver would 
contract her currency by 00,000. Think 
of this minimum contraction of her cur- 
rency as Europe’s entirely voluntary sacri- 
fice in rejecting silver to obtain our gold. 
Remember, that this sum exceeds by $25,- 
000,000 the entire world’s aggregate annual 
increase of money, if gold is the only accept- 
able coin. Allot to Europeans about as 
little sagacity as we modestly accord our- 
selves. And, finally, if I mistake not, ‘““The 
Im nating Avalanche of Europe’s Silver’ 
will rank, hereafter,with “Ali Baba and The 
Forty Thieves.” 


ALLEGED EXCESSIVE PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 


Indisputable records prohibit the assump- 
tion of an excessive production of silver in 
the world. The entire world’s coinage of 
silver during any period of five years, count- 
ing our Treasury absorption as coinage, has 
exceeded by average the annual production 
of silver. For the five yo ending with 
1889 the average annual coinage of silver 
has exceeded the average annual eo 
of silver by $10,700,000. In 1889 the produc- 
tion exceeded the coinage; but in 1890 (for 
which I have not the figures) our required 
Treasury absorption was enlarged. The 
world’s records thus manifest a recoinage 
of forei moneys by one or more nations, 
for which a sufficient explanation is India’s 
and China’s absorption of Mexican dollars. 

Estimates too moderate to be disputed of 
the world’s annual gross requirement of 
silver by average of the five years ending 
1889 (ending 1890 for India), are as follows— 
all at our coin value: 


Art consumption in Europe and the 
RI SOD, <cniat hate cuxandiame iis $82,500,000 


Gl. onsigncesgsagnedbesecgaatesanbee tdaane 35,000,000 
United States Mint absorption prior 
Sp Hh Sc cc cpevbonpevce<anmeoedin 


World’s average annual requirement 

of silver prior to our Purchase act 

4 ee EGE $137,500,000 
Increase of United States require- 

ment now 54,000; ounces, coin 


value $70,000,000 less $32,500,000. ..... 38,500,000 
Total average requirement............ $176,000,000 
World’s greatest annual production 

OE Dia wb cbikesccevarvt cased Ceeekes 165,000,000 
Average shortage of annual produc- 

tion of silver for present require- 

GREE o ccccscvessdecedvousosboccsuesecad $11,000,000 

This present yearly excess of gross re- 
quirement over the largest production of 
silver in the world, seems to verified by 


the record of United States imports and ex- 
ports of silver for 1891. During the nine 
months to October Ist, our exports of silver 
have exceeded our imports of silver by 
$5,526,846. Itseems further to be confirmed 
by the year’s decrease of about $7,000,000 in 
the supply of silver bullion accumulated in 
New York. The New York accumulation 
of silver had been caused by fluctuations in 
the price occasioned by speculations upon 
the predicted legislation, and was greatest 
= amount before the act of 1890 became a 
aw. 

It, therefore, appears that our present 
mint absorption of silver for the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, is actually in excess 
of the sum of silver which the outside 
world will s us annually. It follows: 
(1). That the outside world’s present ab- 
sorption need only be maintained in order 
to advance the price of silver irregularly 
(speculation retarding the rise) to the figure 
within which our Treasury demand is lim- 
ited by law; viz., $1 for 37144 ins—about 
$1.29 per ounce of 480 grains. (2). That any 
material increase in the outside world’s re- 
quirement of silver will necessitate a ma- 
terial increase in the world’s present pro- 
duction of silver, or the United States will 
not long able to obtain the amount of 
silver annually which, at $1 or less for 37114 
grains, our existing law requires. 

Any enactment which would tend to fix a 
minimum market price for silver, wouid 
enla: India’s absorption of silver. We, 
therefore, infer that our enactment of “ free 
coinage” for any amount of silver, at our 
mint-fixed price, might afford us a smaller 
annual increase of silver in our currency 
than the United States is now obtaining 
under the existing law. Should such be the 
actual result of our adopting “free coin- 
age,’’ and to an extent which shall reduce 
our annual output of money, Congress can 








subsequently, if advisable, authorize 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue our a 
posed United States notes to a moderate 
vold d th Mp ear e ky ES) a ana the 
gold and silver de . Su di 
notes would be expended for Gov. —— 


It thus appears that, if adopted as pre 
sented, our proposition offers the followi 
as its likel PO Salers cde ng 
It would tend to unify the currency by 
providing a single automatic issue, in liey 
of any capricious issue, of circulating notes, 
These notes would eemable in coin, 
our coin reserve provided for them being at 
face amount of the notes. The bi-metallic. 
single-standard dollar of the United States 
would, for the present, be coined of either 
371.25 grains of pure silver, or 23.22 grains of 
= gold, each properly alloyed. silver 
ollar would be reduced and replaced by a 
dollar coin containing 360 grains of pure 
silver whenever important nations of conti- 
nental Europe re-open their mints to silver. 
And the supplies of gold and silver available 
will always determine our volume of money, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


PROFESSIONAL speculators are the only 
large dealers in stocks at the moment, 
and the market has, therefore, a very un- 
satisfactory appearance. Prices are an 
average of three points lower, and the 
feeling is unsettled. The disclosure of 
the financial weakness of the Maverick 
National Bank of Boston was a severe 
shock to the market; but it is not expected 
to exert much further influence, as there 
is reason to believe that no other institu- 
tions will be seriously affected. The con- 
ditions affecting speculation are almost 
without exception of a bullish nature, but 
the public has been frightened out of the 
street. Until confidence is restored, there- 
fore, business promises to be of minor im- 
portance. Asit happened, the demand for 
funds from the Western banks was very 
much reduced the past week, which 
left the New York institutions free to send 
gold to the amount of about $5,000,000 
over to Boston to strengthen the reserves 
there while the feverish condition of af- 
fairs continued. At the leading Western 
centers money is in excellent supply, and 
the sudden stoppage of shipments in that 
direction upon the occurrence of the Bos- 
ton troubles naturally suggests that our 
bankers may have been to a considerable 
extent anticipating Western requirements 
by their recent remittances. Fortunately 
gold continues to arrive. About $2,000,- 
000 was received during the week, and at 
least $3,000,000 more is known to be on 
the water. The receipts of -gold in ex- 
change for grain and cotton may be 
counted upon to increase for some 
months. Already the Granger classes are 
feeling the benefits of the enormous crops. 
Old debts are being paid off, and contin- 
ued receipts of currency for crops will 
soon enable expansion in new direc- 
tions. Actual conditions have never 
been more favorable for prosperity 
throughout the United States, tho weak 
spots such as that in Boston may from 
time to time remind us of the depression 
of a year ago and furnish a very necessary 
check to reckless operations. The out- 
come of the elections is certain to have a 
re-assuring effect both here and abroad. 
The free silver platform was defeated in 
Ohio, and the weakness of the Alliance 
party in the West was unmistakably 
shown. There are likely to be fewer 
advocates of wild financial schemes in 
Congress. 


General trade has been a little less ac- 
tive in all parts of the country, owing to 
the Boston disturbance; but business con- 
tinues steady and healthy. According to 
Bradstreet’s reports, bank clearings for 
October were not very satisfactory, being 
6.2 per cent. smaller than in October, 18%. 
The total clearings outside of New York 
fell off 3.2 per cent., New York’s decrease 
having been 7.9 per cent. For ten months 
the total clearings are 8.8 per cent. lower 
than last year. Western reports still show 
the effects of a large grain movement. The 
demand for manufactured iron and steel 
is steady; but prices for some products 
are the lowest ever known. Exports of 
wheat from the United States were 
3,825,000 bushels, nearly 500,000 bushels 
more than the week previous, and about 
twice the weekly average of one and two 
years ago, Exports for the last nineteen 
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weeks have been 77,500,000 bushels, 
against 34, 900,000 bushels last year. The 
total available stock of wheat, United 
een and Canada, afloat for and available 
n Europe November ist was 22,000,000 
saiiaie larger than October ist. At 
Chicago receipts of wheat are about three 
times last year’s, and the same is true of 
rye. The receipts of dressed beef are 
double those of 1890. Oats, hides and 
wool receipts are a third heavier, while a 
decrease of a third appears in corn. 


The advance of 3 cents in wheat is again 
to be attributed only to speculation. Corn 
is up 3 cents, with increased receipts. 
Heavy receipts at Southern distributing 
points have caused a decline of an eighth 
in cotton, Exports for the week were 
931,219 bales, against 223,030 bales in 1890. 
Copper is unsettled. Tin is slightly 
stronger, but lead has further declined to 
4.1 cents. The shipments of boots and 
shoes from Boston for ten months have 
been only 2,992,000 cases, against 3,108,000 
last year. Coffee is 50 cents per 100 
pounds higher, and oil, pork products and 
hogs are lower. Collections are reported 
fair in all sections of the country, and on 
the whole slowly improving. 








There has been much disappointment in 
the iron trade for some months, because 
the demand for rails for new railroad con- 
struction has not been larger. The manu- 
facturers, however, have been fortunate 
in combining to maintain prices for rails 
in the face of cheap pig iron. It isan 
open question whether lower prices would 
not have stimulated railroad construction. 
From January to September 186 roads 
have laid 2,829 miles of new track, indi- 
cating that the aggregate new mileage for 
the year will be less than for any year 
since 1885. Legislation in many States 
has not favored new construction. In 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Texas it has had the most disastrous 
effects; and it is noticeable that it is in 
those States that the Farmers’ Alliance 
has been most prominent. 


The amount of money in circulation in 
this country is steadily increasing. Inter- 
esting statistics have been compiled which 
show the amount of money in the coun- 
try on November 1st, to-have been $2,162,- 
408,139; in 1890, $2,117,885,574; in 1889, 
$2,024,123,032. The amount of money in 
actual circulation on November Ist, was 
$1,564,492,161, against $1,498,997,617 in 
1890, and $1,414,121,120 in 1889. Com- 
pared with last year the amount of money 
in the conntry has increased $44,522,565, 
and the amount in circulation has. in- 
creased $65,494,544. Compared with Oc- 
tober Ist last, the money in circulation in- 
creased $33,810,125. The circulation per 
capita is now $24.23. 

The loan market was somewhat dis- 
turbed on account of the remittances of 
currency to Boston, which necessitated 
extensive calling of loans in this city. 
The market soon, however, resumed its 
normal conditions. Call loans on stock 
collateral were made at rates ranging 
from 13 per cent. to 16 per cent., with 
small business at either extreme. The 
ruling rate for the week was not under 6 
per cent., at which figure renewals were 
generally effected. Time loaning rates 
were relatively easier. Funds are offered 
at 4} per cent. for twelve months on mixed 
collateral, with a gold contract accompa- 
nying. Ordinary contracts are at 4 per 
cent. for sixty and ninety days, 44 per 
cent. for four months, and 5@54 per cent. 
for six months. Commercial paper is in 
moderate request, the Eastern market 
having for the present been cut off. Rates 
are 54@64 per cent. for choice indorsed 
receivables, and 6@7 per cent. for choice 
grades of single names. The supply of 
paper is large. Silver bullion is steadier. 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 
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Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 7th, 1891, were: 


Commerce. ........... 1% | Oriental.............. 23646 
Continental.......... 188 | Phenix................ 13 
First Nat. S’n I...... 109% | State of New York. Ili} 


Market & Fulton.... 224 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks: 

Nov. 7.* Oct. 31, Differences. 
SOIR. acnmatied $411,190,200 $407,974,200 Inc. $3,216,000 
en 81,953,000 83,544,900 Dec. 1,591,900 
Legal tenders 29,238,700 33,335,900 Dec. 4,007,200 
Deposits. . - 416,826,200 418,169,100 Dec. 1,342,900 


5,595,200 Dec. 5,200 


The following shows the relation he 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
$31,953,000 $83,544,900 Dec. $1,591,900 
Legal tenders... 29,238,700 33,335,900 Dec. 4,097,200 

Total reserve. .$111,191,700 $116,880,809 Dec. $5,689, 100 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 104,206,550 104,542,275 Dec. 335,725 
Excess of re- 





a 6,985,150 12,338,525 Dec. 5,353,375 
Deficiency of reserve Nov, 8, 1890............... 2,544,250 
* Five days. 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


The market for United States bonds dur- 
ing the week was heavy. 


Bid. Asked. 
Ext. U.S. 2s, registered. ............sccceeeee WM «Cs. 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered mW 
U.S. 4s, 1907, coupon 117 
CR Be ence ccoccccccccc dertecsseeses 
Currency 6s, 1896. 


Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898 
SP i achasacdatencescouccseecesced 119% 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The rates for actual business were as 
follows, viz.: Sixty-days, 4.80}; demand, 
4.831; cables, 4.84. Commercial bills 
were 4.783@%. The supply of cotton-bills 
was fair. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
..John K. Cilley has been elected 


President of the Ninth National Bank in. 


place of C. Henry Garden, who resigned 
the office, and was elected Vice-President 
by a unanimous vote. Mr. Garden re- 
signed the presidency, to which he was 
elected upon the death of John T. Hill, on 
account of advanced age. 


....At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce held on the 5th 
inst., resolutions were adopted re-affirm- 
ing the Chamber’s previous action on the 
Silver Question and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint a committee of five to 
urge upon Congress the suspension of the 
further purchase of silver and any addi- 
tional coinage until an international agree- 
ment is arrived at between the United 
States and other commercial nations of 
the world. 


..No other State in the Union com- 
bines so many varieties of climate as Cali- 
fornia, the southern part of the State be- 
ing given over to the product of tropical 
fruits, while in the northern portion the 
products are peculiar to the temperate 
zone. It is now stated on what appears to 
be good authority, that a Ceylon tea grow- 
er has arrived in San Francisco for the 
purpose of introducing tea culture. He 
states that there seems to him to be no 
difficulty whatever in the successful cul- 
ture of tea in California. 


..The following stocks, bonds and 
other securities were sold at auction on 
the 4th inst.: 

171 shares N. Y. Bowery Ins. Co.............+++ 7 
242 shares Nassau Gaslight Co. of Brooklyn, with 

rights to subscribe to 604% shares new stock..129 
$1,000 Mil. & St. P. Ry. 1st mtge. conv. bond (Ia. 


& Minn. Div.), due 1897.............000ceeee 1184 
500 shares Hostetter Coke Co .............0.+00- 50 
16 shares Globe Fire Ins. Co.............++e+000+ 80 
10 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co............ 17544 
16 shares Pacific Fire Ins. Co.............++++++ 148 
92 shares N. Y. Bowery Ins. Co...............+.+ 70 
20 shares Peter Cooper Ins. Co...............+++ 135 
4shares Eagle Insurance Co................++++ 220 
70 shares U. 8. Fire Ins. Oo..... nine tebe kon pide 13 


1 share Clinton Hall Association................58 


..The new designs for the fractional 
silver coins have just been adopted with 
the approval of Secretary Foster. The old 
statute provided that the designs on frac- 
tional silver coins should remain unalter- 
able forever; but by the act of September 
26th, 1890, permission was given to the 
Director of the Mint to change them as 
often as once in twenty-five years. The 
description of the new coins is as follows: 


“On the obverse, or face, of the coin, is an 
ideal female head, representatiwe of liberty, 
looking to the right, with a calm and digni- 
fied expression, with an olive wreath around 
the head and Phrygian cap on back. Ona 
band, or fillet, over the front of the head is 
inscribed the word “ Liberty,’’ and over the 
head, at the top of the coin, is the motto “In 
God we Trust.’’ Around the medallion are 
thirteen stars, representing the thirteen 
original States, and at the bottom the date 
of coinage. 

“On the reverse or back of the coin, ap- 
pears the seal of the United States, as 
adopted in 1782, which may be described as 
follows: 

“An eagle displayed with open wings, 
charged on the breast a shield argent, six 
pallets gules, a Chief azure, holding in the 
dexter claw aun olive branch, representing 
peace; andin the sinister claw a sheaf of 
thirteen arrows, representing war. 

“Tn its beak, the eagle holds a scroll con- 
taining the motto ‘E Pluribus Unum’ en- 
signed above and about the head, with thir- 
teen stars environed by clouds. 

“This will be the design of the half-dollars 


and quarter-dollars, while the dime will 
have for the obverse (or face) the same head 
as the half-dollars and quarter-dollars, ex- 
cept that in place of the stars there will be 
the inscription ‘‘ United States of America.”’ 
The motto ‘“‘In God we Trust” will be 
omitted from the dime. The reverse of the 
dime will be the same as at present in use.”’ 
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| Securities. 


Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 








Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 


class of investments. 
s 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. _ 


The North Texas National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 
HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
Cc. R. BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. | 
“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 
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ag er information to A pon yor 
° Eastern en 
57 i. BM oer tt co ‘Street, New York. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 





The black land belt of North Te: the richest in 
the Southwest. the and railroad 
centre of district. Wecan loan your money 

on the utmost safety 

at 8 per cent. net, furnish you with the it 

erences as to integrity business methods. 

pa) invite and will gladly furnish 
iculars. 


land values througnout Texas are increasing 


steadi 
ale FIELD & SCURRY, 
The North Texas National Bank Bdg., Dallas, Texas. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mor tgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO. 




















FAIRHAVEN, | 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 
cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purpose +. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
addressin 


FA mi gVEE LAND COMPANY, 
Fa irhaven, Wa ash, 
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been con- 


OR SALE! : 
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Mortgages ! 
$200 to $1000. 
Due int . 5 
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GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN, 

COUNSELOR AT LAW, 

NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Mr. George W. Van Siclen has resumed the practice 
of the law, and with Seqeure calls attention to the 
follow ing resolution, which was unanimously adoptei 
by the Trustees of Holland d Trust Company at their 
migeting held Oct. Zist, 1891: 

esolved: That “ accepting the resignation of 
Mr. yo rge W. Van Siclen as Secretary of this Com- 
pany, the board places on record its entire confidence 

n his integrity and high personal character; he has 
at all times n faithful to the compensa 8 interests, 
oreving He it — rare zeal and untiring industry. 

AN SICLEN’S specialties are the organization 
and development of corporations, articles of incor- 
poration, corporation law, the drafting and oe 
of corporation mortgages and bonds, wills, real estate 
law, including examination of titles, foreclosure of 
mortgages, and partition of real estate. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
— oe and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time aad withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROW N, 
= WARD COOPER, 
- BAYARD CUTTING, 
a HALLES 5S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM Koc “ = LER, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 

CLINTON GILBERT, 

DANIEL D, LORD, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 

JAMES LOw, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEXANDER E. 

JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. Mao x. Jr., 

ERASTUS CORNING, Alb’nyWM. D. SLOANE, 

JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, Brooklyn 

Gro. HENRY WARREN, GEORGE F.. VIETO: 

GEORGE BLISS. 7M. WALDORF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HA MPTON, ‘Assistant Secretary 


Realty. Choice investments made f Z 
ACOMA a tok ey tg: rcent.can be realized 


garden, frult, hop, farm, tron r~ | lands, 
mining properties. rite RF. Russell & 0s, Pasema,Washe 


““astonishin Fac about $e 
The place to inv ng, Facte" large Seattion 
nee — to Germen-Ame erican In veat- 
men uaran am. a an a 
SEAT T | OP malsizageces. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a i for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will commend itself to all 
who desire a safe investment van gene 

he good name and stability o Portland, Oregon, 
“— guarantee yon in a an investment’ bere. 1 
Prospectus sent upon a ication, with full 
details and references. Address - 
T. A. WOOD REAL my CY COMPANY, 
Portland, Oregen 


NATIONAL BANK ‘STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTER N TRUST CO., Tac oma, Wash 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Guest... . didict an Sissies tiie. a $500,600 00 
Surplus and U ndivided Profits. 200,000 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
pissed by investors seeking perfect sec ~ instead of 
h rate of interest as among the safest investments 
bitered to the public. 
onhefers 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City. 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, Heals of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York Cit; 
F. D. Gra “Chicy Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com- 
c icago, 


F. A. 3) h, Esq. Io. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Also the Be vings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. ow ye President. 
9 > COFFIN, Treasurer. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Py y+ one best opportunity for investment of any city 
Wes 


wah wensed, | s er cent. to 10 per cent. 
sey property. 
msurpassed. Gold or silver 


ro) . 
iit w ATTS, No. 9 West 2d South St., Balt Lake Cite 











ELECTION. 


NXE NA sates al ar. my M4 YORK, Nov. 20, 








this day Sir. John 
elected presiden arte 
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THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWN ERs BONE AAV ENS- 


221 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
8. E. Cor. La Salle and Washington Streets, Chic 


TEXAS. 
SAN ANTONIO and ARANSAS HARBOR, 
Splendid chances for investments; more money will 
be made at these places in the next ve oars ae 
per cen 


Loans negowates i at 
net to loaner. Banks. KINGSLEY & 
REA, 218 E. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 


DEN A ao 
of Western cit A WK Rs Alone ‘tug rst | 


loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
= & S tahoe Li r cent. securities for safety. 


icited for mu 
THE ‘Highs ‘*. BAILEY. inv fegTMENT 6} OMPANY, 
References: THe INDEPENDENT, People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. 
both principal and ipierest payable in God. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully-se- 
a. ted City Property and on Improv ‘arms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern Exchange. Particulars and 
references gy on on ea 
MACY R & BIBEEL L, 

Hina neial Agen 

Pertland Savings Bank I + oem “Portland, Or. 


owE® BOo 
Penust 00. ® 


264 FIFTH AVE., cor. 27tH ST., N. 


Brane h office, 18 Wall St. ang 3 menue mt, 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS....81,000,000 00 
DESIGN ATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 


Interest allowed on deposits. Checks pass through 
Clearing House same as those on city banks. 

Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates, and 
as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and Fi- 
nancial Agent for States, etc., railroads and corpora- 
tions. 

Joms P, TOWNSEND, P Fonide nt, 
ARLES T. BARN Vice-Presider 

SEPH T. BOW N, 2d Vice- President, 
EL DRIDGE, Secretary, 

. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary 


NI] why 1 grmypnr 
THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 
is the most rapidly growing city in the Northwest. It 
has now 20,000 population, and will in all probability 
have from 75,000 to 100,000 in 1895. Over $5,000,000 im- 
provements in 189, including 1,200 buildings, ® miles 


per cent., 


FRED'K i 


of water-mains and 10 miles of paving. Twice the 
improv one nts for 1891. Write for maps and statistics. 
m. M. CHOLS, Real Estate, 


S20 dower Avenue, West Superior, Wis. 


WE PAY 6% INTEREST 


Upon Deposits For 2 Months 
“PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 158 


GOLD! 


THE UNION BANKING COMPANY, 


R. P. EARHART, Pres. W. V. SPENCER, Cashier 
120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPOSITS REPALD 
IN EXCHANC® AT PAR. 


G 
0 
L 
D 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for the safe and profita- 
ble investment of capital in large or small amounts. 
It is surrounded by a great and growing country, and 
has no competing city within two hundred miles. 

South Heights is the best new residence portion 
of the city; has electric cars, water mains, etc., and 
is within lig miles of the Post-office. Present prices, 
$100 to $200 pe r lot, with extra charge for corners. We 
recommend this as a good investment, as our com- 
many will advance prices when a few more blocks 
save been sold. Terms easy, with 6 per cent. on de- 
ferred pay me nts. 

TEXAS LANDS can be bought in bodies, trom 
100 acres to lie acres, at_ very low prices. 
wreat tide of immigration that has been zoin West 
for years has turned to the Southwest. This ches of 
investments made with good judgment mn therefore, 
absolutely safe and profitable. 


Business Property and Suburban Acreage. 
Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 
0. Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas. 


FOR EVERY 
$3.00 Besides Dividends, $1.00 


BIG PROFIT a9 mind SH Mining by buying as 


bottom as possible, con- 

sistently with safety, thus securing the te snefit of the 

ADVANCE besides a Windeome interest on your 

money in the shape of DIVIDENDs, M4 rite me and 

I va ut you in the way to a 83.00 fer every 
af BUCK: Best bank references. 

H. BUC 17 Tabor Block, Denver, Col. 


Masabi and Vermilion Iron Ranges. 
Mines, Mining Stocks and Iron Lands 


forsale. Options Secured, Leases made, 
etc. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


. FRANK I. TEDFORD, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Firat, Mortg.ge Loans and High 
e inveatnent Securities. 
Wade ly safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 


ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 
AND is growing rapidly, and is in the richest sec- 


tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to Tacoma "Trust and 


Savings Bank, Tacoma. Wash. 


enjoying greater proapertty 

- any city in the Union, anc 

will continue at the head of the 

procession, owing to her supe- 

another city in the world can 

pffer =a induc ements to home seekers and investors. 


Write as full particulars and a copy of our Souvenir 
of Helen 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital... .. . . . $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Compenu of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, ete., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 

EDINBURGH: PRING D c WwW. 8. 
2% Char te § are. > See Oh 





OUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 





on WET FES m.ponres E LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. luterest pay- 

79 able semi-annually by draft on New 

York. Personal attention given to all 

Address 


a references. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





DULUTH’S FUTURE. 


The farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas will re- 
alize from $150, 000,000 on this year’s cro; 
Duluth is the outlet for these ucts and the 
tributing center for all that rich country—and muc *h 
more. Its commerce is already larger than many cit- 
ies of 150,000 prs and both its commerce and 
manufacturing is rapidly increasing. To buy berny | 
property now is like buying Chicago real 

years ago. Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. carefully A 
Ww rite tor particulars. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & Cc 0., DULUTH, MINN. 


KEEP YOUR EYE OW KEARNEY! 


1733 estes py ing 

1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 

Advantages: 

Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Railroad 
City Water, Sewerage, Gas, Telephones, 
Ligh Electric Street Cars, Water —— 
Opera House, $500,000 Cotton Mill, yeust ty Gee 
Iver $2, 000,000 hi has been carats n public improve- 
ments during past two y 
For information resaraing, KEARNEY oo a place of 
residence, business and investment, addre 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 


PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 stark St., Pertiland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


s The International City, 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 
where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 

is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 


STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked harbor on Puget Sound 
has electric lights, water works, 6 miles graded 
gerente, 8 miles 12 ft. adowals, 5 National Tanks, a. 
P. Ry., while the N. P. and U. 
cured’ Itg brine ial + are iron, coal, Yember. 
Fhe gh pounds surgaeseg ony? thing on the Pacific 
e most productive — land in the 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnish constant em- 
ployment for 1, en. Population, 1889, 75; 1890, 
100; increase to supply the demand must be fourfold 
during next few months. Lots from $75 to $1, 
We control 75 per cent. of the entire town site. rms 
of sale one-third cash, balance to suit purchaser. 
Refer, by permission, to the N. Y. INDEPENDENT. Ad- 
dress, for books, maps, ete., Ric tive of 
Blaine and the State es ashin, 
LAND LAND & HARBOR IMP OVEME 
Main Office: Blaine; or, EOmeors’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Block, Seattle. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition 4 East Superior. Only 
ew blocks from Depot. The coming 5 1 coring 
Center of Superior. Only $100 to $150 each, 4 cash. 
Balance on easy Paya. We look for’ these to 
double in a year if not sooner. 

nformation 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wiscensin Bleck, West Superior, Wis. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE, 


MEAD & COE, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Satle Street, CHICAGO. 


ae 


carefully made. 
LO ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


TEXAS LOANS, AND, INVESTMENTS 


urteen rears d kixperience. 
New York City: TypEpEnpant fund Christian Union, 


Lang, Agents, Bank of 
omatoue Third Nat National Ban 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company, Limited. 
For information write to 
. Be 
273 C ommerce Street, San n Antonia, Texas. 


National Ban k; San 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS. 
We have loaned 






cluding bix 
Fenohes pac 


tw 
splendid + lac k 
land farms. All 
these lands are 









rapidly risi Ny 
He yh ~~ you a t profit of 





THE WITHERBEE- ANDREW INVESTMENT co., 
4. 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montan: 


netting you 6 per cent. an 
cast-iron provisions of our 


FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGACES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 


ROSE QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Street, CHIOAGO, ILL 





Free maps and other | 


‘ou eee qacice of these 









curities w 
Correspondence solicited. 


s CITY LOANS. 
T. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


pee eA 

u |The Standard Investment Co. 

.. OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
DENVER 

Real Estate ionic cenerot penver 


ter of any city of its sie and tuiporesnce ts 
of any c im. 
Ev custome who Real Estate of us 











shed upon | 


—s 
whee CHAMBERLIN IM INVESTMENT co., 


FB. CG. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgag e Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE rigage © 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 


Reference—Tacoma. 
INVESTMENTS 


TACOMA Stvesvrersens 








investment 
Sees in the tarivina oie at TACOMA. Wasi 


besides we Cy Fa one-h 


cw! 


rite for tatoumnnad ion. Best na frwclaa given... 4 
dress, Manning, Bogle & Hays, Tacoma, W 


L. R. CIDDINGS, | 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chi 
Property For Sale at par and accrued, Imes rent. He- 
orth double’ th the amount Teaned the 








ov IRST MOR LO 
Prine and interest 
Loanetnade on productive real erate 
servative Danis, and “<< ‘ite “parwenns 
Gramination by us. Interest payabie in 

York Exe! . We invite corre- 
spondence. Very references 
PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capttal, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 
Arthur C.Gehr. Established 1858, Est. Sam’l Gehr. 
ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 

SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearbern ™t., Chicago. 

Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE week’s business has been badly 
broken into by the elections and their at- 
tendant infuences, quite three days of the 
week being largely given over to anticipa- 
tion, action and discussion political. The 
result has been a somewhat meager spot 
business at first hands, relieved only by oc- 
casional purchases of domestics of some ex- 
tent for shipment at once by slow freight 
routes on spring account. In these colored 
cottons of the denim, cottonade and check 
varieties orders have been prominent. 
Orders by mail and wire have also shown 
rather more doing in that direction; but 
for the rest they have from day to day 
borne a close resemblance to the regular 
demands recorded for a considerable time 
past. Stocks of staple goods are without 
material change according to agents’ re- 
ports; but as the current demand is below 
the present rate of production there must 
be accumulation where mills are not 
working on orders already placed. These 
accumulations are ere ey confined in a 
great measure to heavy weight brown and 
medium priced bleached cottons, together 
with some of the low e goods, such as 
flatfold cambrics closely allied to the print 
cloth market. Sellers oF print cloths Etter 
holding vo d ly to 8c. per‘yard for 64 
squares, ome te way, two declines of 
1-16c. per y: h coming in quick suc- 
cession during the week, and at 2jc. per 
yard the demand is still slow. 

The most notable incident in the market 
for some time is a war of prices be- 
tween the Plaid Combination and the out- 
side mills. The latter have been selli: 
at irregular rates for some time past, an 





















the Combination has met this by offering a 
rebate of 16% per cent. on 

made from the latter part of October to 
January Ist next. fn a ~ reduc- 
tion was at once trade, 


and in this partic ne of of pe Ar goods 
sufficient orders have been secured to keep 
the great majority of the plaid millsin the 
South employed for some months to come. 
At the same time it has di 

the plaid situation, as manufacturers will 
discover when they desire to return » 
something like old prices. Business in 
fall fabrics has been on a limited scale 
throughout, and mostly confined to odd 
and end lots peculiar to a 4 clearing-up 
process now in operation. styles in 
printed and woven goods 
were in _—_ aay request, but acom- 
y good demand was 

all-wool and worsted. pte ae ee 
lections continue : , and trade oe 











ie 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


From the fact that we are receivi 


through their efforts numbers of ~4 
pam dn and that 2 sare unusually 
prompt, nt, is evident to us that 
readers 0 


regular 
f THE INDEPENDENT en 4 
umes Guaies desire that others bwin ALE a or 


them. Last week our receipts of subsc 
new and old were Atte thie rier 








greater than the co week last 
year. We hope the present will show 
a gain even greater, Our r subscrib- 
ers, as ee, erally renew for from twe 





CLUB mene 308 





In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents, 





- + 
A POPULAR STORE. 


One of the largest, best known, and most popular 
stores in New York in its special line of business is 
that of C. M. Moseman & Brother, 128 Chambers Street 
At this great establishment-seven whole floors are 
packed full of HORSE GOODs—viz., goods of every name 
and description adapted to the wants of those who 
keep horses, embracing a complete outfit of single 
and double harness, saddles, blankets, whips, track 
specialties, veterinary goods, and everything wanted 
for the stable of either a humble farmer or a country or 
city gentleman. The establishment named may proper- 
ly be called the headquarters in New York of that 
special branch of business. The whole premises have 
recently been fitted up in the best style, and the fresh 
and desirable stock, in all grades, on exhibition there, 
is well worth a careful examination by every one in 
want of either plain or fancy horse goods. The mem- 
bers of this highly respectable firm are well known 
to the trade, here and elsewhere, as worthy, reliable 
men. 

We have been among the thousands who have dealt 
with them for many years, and without a single dis- 
appointment. Orders from the country, from those 
not able to visit New York, will go into safe hands 
and always have the very best attention, and, what 
is more, money sent them will go to responsible par- 
ties, who will in every case guarantee entire satisfac- 
tion. 





MILE-A-MINUTE SERVICE 
FASTEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD ON THE NEW 
YORK CENTRAL. 

THE recent announcement by the New York Om. 
tral management of the inau tion of a regu 
ew sort and Buffalo 


heralded accounts of o oce: ‘asional b or of 8) of one 
or perhaps ten or twenty miles’ duration, that such an 
astou ‘or a dis- 


repyraes as im ible. That the goal 

plishment has n fin a, ~ does not, how- 

pa signify that mile-a, 
y become fashionable cn all railroads. 

demonstrates the superior exce! J 

= Central phe pane he which enjoys fp es pe -~4 
features possesses t es 

ment of rolling Cap ar and engines of any railroad 

the United States. 


The new train iscalled ue be ination baie State Express,” 
and consists of one comb ffet smoking and 


day except Sundays, at 9.00 A 
Buffalo at 5.40 P.M. * ie the << in ‘tight hours and 
forty minutes, or miles per hour actual running 


alt addition to its other great f * America’s 
reatest Railroad” will bereatyer have the prestige 
a running the fastest in the world.—Adr. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs sell well because they cure.— 


Adv. 
o~ 
THE HARTMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of 
Beaver Falls, Penn., whose aavertpement 6 —= in 
THE INDEPENDENT, are manufacture vad 
Xt, of steel and wire, includin 
ards, etc. Th 








receip' of a 
ect, mnentioning THE NDE- 


» 
> 


yw for VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA—take no other.— 
dv. 


card Lee to that ¢ 
PENDENT. 








FURS 


and 


Fur Garments. 
Fur Capes, Sable, Astrachan, 
Persian Lamb, Seai and 
Mink, Boas, Muffs, and 
Collarettes, Feather 
Boas and Collars. 


FASHIONABLE TRIMMING FURS. 


Seal Coats and Sacques- 
FUR ROBES. 
Fox, Bear, Wolverine, and Racoon 
CARRIAGE ROBES. 


S| Broadooay A 19th & 





NEW YORK. 
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What is Newest 
~ and 
Most Desirable in Silks? 


This question is most readily an- 
swered by a visit to our establish- 
ment during this week. A general 
exhibition will be made of all that is 
Latest and Best in Silk Fabrics from 
Europe, Asia, and America. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
view this rare Exposition of the most 
recent productions of the loom, and, 
at the same time, to examine the 
prices for which desirable and relia- 
ble goods can now be obtained. 


James McCreery 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


We offer a great assortment of 


IMPORTED WHOLE CARPETS, 
in large sizes. 
Also a full line of 
ROYAL WILTONS 
AXMINSTERS 
rRteB sg XR RBORUT AT VARRER. 
li special attention to our 


NE W “WEAVE INGRAINS, 


which we ballove wil weae enna to s bod Brussels, 
d in style d effect ri 


opp: PATI ERNS IN EXTIRA * SUPERS 
reduced prices. 
ATTINGS. | 
Just a ren per stea 
100 ROLLS CHINA AND PAN NESE RAW - 
MAT 


TINGS, WiicH! WILL BE CLOSED our 
gure LY AT LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


#100,000 worth i Crate Hangings, 

VT LOWEST PRICES TIN "CURTAT 

CHENILLE AND L ACE «| CU a 
in the latest designs and in 


AT SPECIALLY REDUCED PRIC ES. 


Some elegant PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive 
designs, which we will close a at — ~~ below 
that charged for first-class work elsewhe' 

Parties purchasing Pn ee Ta us can have 
tne sir furniture re-upholstered and covered in the 

‘st manner at moderate charges. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y. 


MOURNING GOODS 


Sik Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 





Send for samples and mention this paper. 
R.H. Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON. 


DIAMOND 
JEWELRY. 


We have now in stock many 
desirable pieces of Diamond 
Jewelry, at moderate prices. 
Rings in solitaires, two and 
three stones, marquise, hoops, 
and clusters, Also brooches in 
enamel flowers, stars, hearts, 
coils, bars, and other forms. 
Earrings, bracelets, stick pins, 
studs, scarf pins, lockets, but- 
tons and other ar articles. 


CHAS. §, GROSSMAN & 60, 


_ 23 Maiden Lane, New York. 








For (; talc on 
Mats, 1 Pic erg 6 Prien ” Flexi a 
te HARTMAN M’ ver F; Penn, 


& Co,, 





0 NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 


NEW YORE. 


CHENILLE AND LACE 


CURTAINS 


At Law Pris his Week, 


HEAVY CURTAINS: 


250 pairs Chenille Curtains, fringed 
top and bottom, all new designs, re- 
duced from $5.98 to 


gs Pair. 


250 pairs Chenille Curtains, fringed 
top and bottom, reduced from $6.98 


to 
4:98 Pair. 


350 pairs Chenille Curtains, figured 
all over and fringed top and bottom, 
reduced from $15.00 to 


| a Pair. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


375 pairs Irish Point Curtains, re- 
duced from $8.75 to 


5:98 Pair. 


100 pairs Real Lace Curtains, 
worth $13.50, to sell at 


| Q:° Pair. 


1,000 pairs Nottingham Lace Cur- 


| tains, to sell at 


98°" 1 O-Pair. 
H. O'NEILL & CO, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST. 





NEW YORK 5S6and 58 W. [4th St. 
PHIL’A, 1022 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, 32 Temple P'ace. 
B’KLYN, Ful‘on St., cor. Hoyt. 
PARIS, 26 Rued’Enghien. 


IMPORTER OF 

Freneh Millinery Goods 

Latest Paris and London Fash- 
ions in Trimmed Hats, Bonnets 
and Toques now on Exhibition, 
at very moderate prices. Bar- 
gains in all Departments for 
Untrimmed Millinery. Best 
Qualities, Correct Styles, and 
Satisfaction Guaranteed with 
every purchase. 





O'NEILL'S 


6th AVE., 20th TO 21st St., 


NEW YORK. 


Ladies Winter Garments. 


Prices fe 


2,000 Ladies’ Fine Cheviot 
Jackets, with Astrachan facing 


and Four loops, at 


$4.98, 
worth $8.50. 
1,000 Ladies’ Imported Cloth 
Tight Fitting Jackets, 34 inches 
long, plain or richly embroider- 


ed at 


$10.98 «1 $16.98, 


Less than half price. 


2,500 Ladies’ Cheviot Jackets, 
with Astrachan Fur collar and 


facing at 


$8.98 «1 $12.98, 

Worth $15.00 and $19.75. 
1,200 Cheviot, Beaver and other 
styles of Cloth Jackets, with 
Muffioon and Natural Opossum 


Fur facing and collars at 


$14.98, 
worth $22.75. 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
OF 
FINE IMPORTED CLOTH OOATS, JAOK- 
ETS and REEFERS, richly trimmed with 
Mink, Alaska Sable, Electric Seal, Persian 
Lamb and other furs at 


LOW PRICES. 


Ladies’ Imported Capes 


in Oloth, Plush. Silk, Mattelasse and other 
materials, in all the latest noveltie:, 


500 Jersey Flannel 
and Bath Robes at 


$4.98 each. 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST, 


Wrappers 





arty Per Celt 


750 Eider Down Wrappers, 
and Bath Robes at 


$5.98, $6.98 and $7.98, 


Less than half price. 


We are showing a fine selection of Ladies’ 


FUR CAPES, 


18, 24 and 31 inches long, in 
Alaska Seal, Krimmer, Mink, Alaska 
Sable, Dyed and Natural Beaver, 
Persian Lamb Thibet Astrachan, 
Labrador, Electric Seal and a 
variety of other furs at 
REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


OUR SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


FUR CAPES, 


300 Russian Hair and Coney 
Capes, 18 inches long at 
$3.98 «1 $4.98. 


500 Russian Lynx Capes, 18 
inches long at 


$6.98, 
worth $11.25. 
400 Electric, 


Canada Seal Capes, 18 inches 


$12.98, 


worth $19.75. 


Labrador and 


long, at 


250 Electric and Canada Seal 
Capes, with Alaska Sable col- 
lars, at 


$15.75, 


worth $22.75. 


190 Wool Black 


Martin Capes at 


. $15.75, 


worth $24 75. 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T ST 


Seal and 
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Jusurance, 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF FOOLISH 
LEGISLATION. 


THE new anti-compact law of Georgia 
consists of three sections. Section 1 makes 
it unlawful hereafter for any company or 
companies authorized to do business in the 
State, or for their agents, ‘‘to enter into 
any contract, agreement, pool, or other 
arrangement,” with any other company or 
companies lawfully doing business there, 
** for the purpose of, or that may have the 
tendency or effect of, preventing or lessen- 
ing competition in the business of insur- 
ance transacted in this State.” This section 
strikingly illustrates the inability of the 
legislative vexers of insurance to say dis- 
tinctly what they evidently mean. Rate- 
compacts, by which rates are to be or may 
be raised or maintained, are doubtless the 
thing aimed at; but the law shoots very 
wide of the mark. It says nothing against 
high rates or against raising or -maintain- 
ing rates; the thing forbidden is any at- 
tempt to prevent or lessen competition in 
insurance. Such competition can be 
prevented or lessened only by reducing 
the number of companies operating in the 
State, or by reducing their competitive 
efforts against one another. Raising rates 
would not necessarily lessen competition; 
it would more naturally increase it, by 
attracting companies from the outside; 
and, on the contrary, if the companies 
were to enter into a reckless scramble for 
business at any price, the intent of this 
law would be met by an increase of com- 
petition. But such a course, tending to 
kill off the weakest companies quickly 
and the strongest eventually, would obvi- 
ously tend to competition by 
lessening the number of competitors, and 
would therefore be against the law. 

Section 1 goes on to provide that when- 
ever it is made to appear to the Insurance 
Commissioner that any company or agent 
has done this forbidden thing (whatever it 
is) he shall revoke the company’s license, 
which is to be renewed only on filing an 
affidavit that all the objectionable com- 
pacts have been annulled. Section 2 au- 
thorizes any citizen of Georgia, ‘‘ whose 
rates of insurance have been increased, or 
who has been refused insurance at reason- 
able rates,” to file a written complaint, 
under oath, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, charging any company with 
violating the act. What an absurdity this 
is! The owner of a varnish factory may 
offer the rate of a marble yard, and when 
this rate (whic . he may decide to consider 

‘ reasonable”), is refused, he may com- 
plain. He must make oath, but that is 
only to ** knowledge and _ belief,” and so 
carries no risk. Any citizen, in any State, 
may write a letter of complaint to any 
newspaper, or to any man, at his pleasure; 
but not out of Georgia, as far as we know, 
must the Commissioner, for such cause, 
summon the company to show cause why 
its license should not be revoked. Section 
3 gives him power to administer oaths and 
conduct trial, the only check upon vexa- 
tious and cranky persons being the provis- 
ion that the defeated party shall bear the 
costs, for which the Commissioner ‘is 
hereby authorized to issue exeeution.” 

Conjecturally, the framer of this botch 
wished to level it at outside companies, 
that being the custom; but he failed to 
exclude home companies. Conjecturally, 
he was thinking of fire companies only; 
but he failed to say so, and life companies 
are therefore liable to be called to trial. 
No appeal from the Commissioner is pro- 
vided for; whether this was intended does 
not appear, but upon this the constitution- 
ality’of the case will probably be attacked. 

There is a single gleam of good sense in 
the law, in the proviso that any company 
may make surveys and inspections of 
premises for the purpose of bringing about 
improvements to lessen the cost of insur- 
ance by lessening the risk; but this gleam 
of sense is clouded by specifying that such 
work is to be done “ separately.” 

As germane to this law, we may men- 
tion that a recent editorial in the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register protests against an alleged 
discrimination against that city and favor- 
able to New Orleans in rates on cotton. 
But this very article opens with the fol- 
lowing striking paragraph, a few words of 
which we italicize: 


lessen 


“At the meeting of the General Council 
on Tuesday, the manager of the Insurance 
Compact applied + an ordinance requiring 
apes arresters to be placed on locomotives 

— | city streets, This application was re- 

by the Council, one member stating 
that whan insurance men show a of 

recitation of Mobile’s interests, Mobile v 

ready to favor aw reasonable request in 
behalf of inswrance interests,” 


al EO — 








What a mischievous and significant mis- 
apprehension is this, which places the pub- 
lic on one side of a line of interests and in- 
surance companies on the other! How 
can insurance thrive, or do its work effect- 
ively, while the most elementary princi- 
ples are not understood? 





AVOID IRRESPONSIBLE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. 

OnE Dorsey, a » commercial traveler, 

happened to be in Johnstown on the day 

of the memorable disaster, and was 


rescued from the flood by a boat which | 


took him from the roof of his hotel; he 
was badly bruised and partly delirious, 
and in a few days typhoid fever set in, 
from which he died in about a month and 
a half. He held a $5,000 Accident policy, 
and undoubtedly the ordinary man would 
pronounce this a case of death by acci- 
dent. Undeniably, companies do not in- 
sure against disease, but when a disease 
sets in as a direct consequence of an acci- 
dent, as in this case—or when a man falls 
down stairs and breaks his jaw and 
erysipelas follows, from which he dies— 
the disease which is the plain result of 
the accident must be covered, if accident 
insurance is to mean anything; on the 
other hand, if it is to cover only some very 
remote contingencies, such as being struck 
by lightning or being elected to the Presi- 
dency, that is perfectly fair, as we have 
often said, provided it is so distinctly set 
forth that nobody can suppose he is buy- 
ing any broader sort of insurance. But 
Dorsey’s policy was in the Commercial 
Mutual Accident of Philadelphia, a puny 
concern which disliked the task of paying 
$5,000 (in part because it had only about 
this amount on hand) and so it discovered 
that death by fever, in the circumstances, 
was not ‘‘ within the terms of the policy ” 
—a very convenient phrase, too, by the 
way. The widow brought suit, and has 
just obtained a jury ver dict for the $5,000 
and interest. 

Unfortunately for her, we fear she will get 
little satisfaction beyond that of the ver- 
dict itself. But this case illustrates anew 
the warning we remember giving many 
years ago, when assessment or co-opera- 
tive insurance was flourishing greatly 
and had not such degree of substantiality 
as it has attained since, to the effect that 
the facility of starting such societies offers 
special attractions to adventurers. Vir- 
tually, no capital is required beyond the 
outlay for a lot of cheap circulars, and 
printers are so competitive and trustful 
that ready money is not always indispen- 
sable for this. Anybody who thinks the 
world owes him a living and wants to 
collect it as easily as possible, if he also 
has a considerable assurance and is not 
troubled by a conscience, can start an as- 
sessment society. There is a swarm of 
such societies in the Accident field, also, 
for nothing can be cheaper and easier, un- 
less it is the ‘‘endowment” branch. So 
long asthe breezes are favorable, and 
money comes in much faster than claims 
call for it, the concern goes on nicely and 
the insurance is good, for any sort of 
policy is good until there is an occasion to 
collect it. “Such ephemeral concerns al- 
ways resist claims, for resistance prolongs 
their litthke day; when the break can no 
longer be put off, what matter? The 
managers have had their day—and the 
money—and they begin over again. 

Of course, so long as there is a large 
body of persons who measure things by 
their price solely and consider anything 
cheap which does not cost much, there 
will be a demand for cheap and worthless 
insurance of all sorts, and there will al- 
ways be persons ready to meet the de- 
mand. But all persons of common sense 
will please note that substantial insurance 
in responsible organizations costs money, 
because such organizations expect to pay, 
do pay, and must collect the means to pay 
with. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS ~ 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


40 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Examine its merits oefore insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE; Vice«President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


PENN *5 
MUTUAL 





Age, staility, sound ‘meth. 

cash values, incon- 
testable policies ; the 
best extensioa system ; 





Li 


low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, elphia. 





I. A POLICY HOLDER'S QUESTION. 
Hoadly, Lauterbach & Jol & Johnson, ~ 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
Equitable 


Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


George Headly, 


Edward Lauterbach, Edgar M. Johnson, 
William N. Cohen, Louis Adler. 
at OCT. 12, 1391. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
GENTLEMEN: 346 Broadway, City. 


Will you kindly inform me to what benefits I am 
entitled in dollars and cents under the stipulation of 
Tontine policy No. 123,229, issued upon my life, the 
Tontine period of which expires on the 1lth Decem- 
ber, next, so that I may be enabled to exercise the op- 
tions conferred upon me by the stipulations thereof? 

Yours very truly, 
EDGAR M, JOHNSON, 


2. A Life Insurance Company's 
» Answer. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


William H. Beers, President. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 14, 1891. 


Edgar M. Johnson, Esq., 
120 Broadway; New York City, 
te Renumber 123,239, Johnson. 
DEAR SIR: 


Your favor of the 10th inst., asking to what benefits 
you are entitled under the above policy at the expira- 
tion of the Tontine period on the lith of December 
next, was duly received and contents noted. In reply 
we would say that policy No. 123,229, issued by the New 
York Life Insurance Company on your life on the 
llth December, 1876, for $5,000, was on the Ordinary 
Life table, 15-year Tontine, with annual premium, 
$156.0. It has consequently cost you during the Ton- 
tine period $2,247.50, and one of the optional benefits at 
maturity is to surrender the policyto the Company 
for $2,290.65 in cash, leaving the net cash cost of fif- 
teen years’ insurance for $5,000 only $56.95, or less than 
76 cents per $1,000 annually. 


If the insurance and investment elements 


involved in the policy are separated, the ac- 
count will stand thus: 





Annual Premium paid, - ~- $156 50 
Annual cost, $5, 000; term insur- 

ea oy cers ove PRO 
Balance of annual ae in- 

vested, - - - $58 85 
Cash value of policy, - = $2,290 65 


To produce this value would require $58.85 to be in- 
vested annually for fifteen years at over 11 per cent. 
compound interest. 

The surplus accumulated on this policy during the 
fifteen years it has been in force is $1,033, which is 
equal to over 44 per cent. of all premiums paid. This 
surplus may now be withdrawn in cash, and the policy 
continued for the original amount, with original an- 
nual premium; or this surplus may be applied toward 
the payment of future premiums as follows: The an- 
nual premium due llth December may be paid out of 
the surplus in full, and the balance of the surplus con- 
verted into a permanent annual reduction of $78.23 of 
the subsequent premiums payable upon the policy, or 
the total value of both policy and surplus, namely, 
$2,290.65, may be converted into an annuity or into 
paid-up insurance. The annuity would be $204.44 an- 
nually for the remainder of your life, and the paid-up 
policy %4,350, payable at your death, the one being 
greater than the annual premiums paid during the 
last fifteen years, and the other nearly equal to the 
face of the policy. 

It is also to be said that in case of your death before 
llth December, 1891, the company will pay your estate 
the amount of the original policy. 

We enclose for your further information a slip giv- 
ing a statement of the benefits separately. 

Congratulating you on the satisfactory result of 
your insurance as herein shown, and awaiting your 
selection of benefits, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
WM. H,. BEERS, President. 
Per Chas. C. Whitney. 


3. A Policy Holder's Satisfaction. 
Hoadly, Lauterbach & Johnson, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, 
New York ity. 
George Hoadly, 
Edward Lauterbach, Edgar M. Johnson, 
William N. Cohen, _Louis Adler. 
OCTOBER 21, 1891. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Esq., 
PRES'T NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO., 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, CITY. 


MY DEAR SIR: 

I am in receipt of your favor of October Mth in ref- 
erence to my Tontine policy No. 123,229. I must say 
that the results are more than anticipated, and only 
show me that the business of your Company has been 
in the past, and I know it will be in the future, man- 
aged with first-class ability. 

In accordance with the provisions of my policy, I 
elect to take on the Ilth December next the sum of 
$2,290.65 in cash and surrender the policy for cancella- 
tion to the Company. 

Thanking you for your personal kindness and cour- 
tesy, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
EDGAR M. JOHNSON, 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST C0, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. . $79,000,000 


LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortality is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re. 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortalit y. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before © realized. 


1891. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, — 
1888. 








1889. 1890. 
New Insurance 
written....... $6,335,085 50 $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total opens 


Insuran in 
force Dec. Slst.25,455,249 00 4900 29,469,500 00 95,395,46 25 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


©. WHEELWRIGHT: Aevis 
ssistant Secreta 
A WMT. STANDEN, \NDEN, Actuary. 7" 


The two most ns r plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUA BLE TERM POLICY which gives 
ie greatest amount of — 
p———— = wy cent of death, at‘ the lowest 
ota and the GUARANTEED IN. 
"OME DOLioy which <aSeneee every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insuran and which in the 
event of adversit; overtaking "the neared ms 
used as LLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereo- 
in gepercnnse with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS. gestring to FatPeNe the Com- 
pany. are invited to address FFNEY, Super- 









ndent of Agencies, at y Gnice 
THE 

Amer- 

ican 

FIRE 
Insur- 

ance 

Company, 
Philadelphia. 
E sautY. FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Cine CORIO wane nccpencerccentonn+ nine tananinde $500,000 ® 
Reserve vor reinsurance and all other claims! ae 4 
Surplus over all Liabilities.................... BR 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1891..... tee i 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Pr-sident. 


- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 21st, 1891. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... $3,829.331 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
I 8 er oe ee 1,357,821 iM 


Total Marine Premiums.. 





. “$5,187, 187, 152 & 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1800, to 3ist Decemiber, 1890. ............... $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 

SIN» tsinh Ghiditanivectnteninn $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753, $753,158 86 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

CARE OB. 6.0 sn0ss00sncetessc weguieds 1,118.52 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
ee eee eee 198,428 18 18 

pe - $12,527,5 334 8 


Six per cent. interest on the dusitiininen certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. ‘ 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, . D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN DENTON SMITH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAM Ww EORGE H. MACY, _ 
WM. RGI LAWRENCE TURNU RE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, W N P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGR bY ISAAC . 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ THO MA ND, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTA BINCK ox 
SonN D. HEwLerr RUSSELL H. LEY 


CHARLES P URDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTIN 
E HAWLEY GEORGE W. 
CHAS. H. MA’ 


MAAN oon 


JOBN D. Jo 
Wa COE erect ite 








ill 
- 








November 12, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FORTY-SiXTH ANNUAL .REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890...........8101,027,322 46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3ist)...... 568,525 11 


: $100,458,797 35 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PROMIUMAB. ...cccccccvccccccccccncesccccccncscccccosecccccccneccccsesesesceccscee $28,863,854 71 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890...........c.ccccecseceeseeeceeees 1,635,645 37—$27,228,209 34 

Interest ANd TENS, CUC.........ceeceeseeccceeseeesetetececeeneecececeeesesepene 5,371,235 38 

Less interest accrued January Ist, 1890..............ceeeseeeeeceneeeeceeeees 441,344 64— 4,929,890 74—$32,158 100 





$132,616,897 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 


AAGILIONS CO GRIME)... ..cccccccccccccrccrcceccosscedecccveesecsocsesoecs ecescevescecsons $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances... 6,201,271 54 
Total paid to Policy-holders..............csccecssseccscssscesscsscecssees $13,279,544 02 
Fans Gil SOs pe cccunadecobepepcncccpasesenscvecccceccoocetocesoutinc gopsebcuneek 290,257 % 


Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 
agency expenses, physicians’ fees, €0C...............cceeeececceeeceseeecees eesseecees 
Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, ctc................. 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in tramstt........000-ceeccceecerceeeeceerereeeteeeeeeceeees $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 

QUT DED GEE TE evcesiicceccccesocctecsccce coccesccbecabcovebeccencccocecesescccseccesesccce 
Ren) Matis .5siedi tide cbccsstsccvchscosnsddegs. seg thne havtibaahindt dépibiibdate cv .dbaselp 14,341,917 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate Conlidinga thereon insured for $15,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company a8 additional collateral se- 


Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511).......... 4,168,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 

QIROUNSS BP WUE GEIAII sno ccc cctncsccnsccccccnsechaccsocsdeccse sesscccccecoceceuecsce 431,108 71 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 

fat, BBR. nnccncpasdosnenancdeseucevbeccapsins cavquisasebediignseacetbennnepcoupetunsmneerien 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2,000,000). . 1,421,828 15 


AGENCY DAIANCES. ........cccccerevsvecceprocececcencreccccasepsecscecorccesess seccecetececes 195,812 91 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1891... ............65 ceeceeeccceeeeeeeee 474,823 52—112,564,371 


Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books... . . . (3,383,438 58 


* A detailed sched these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, (891........ 
Appropriated as follows: 





-$ { { 5,947,809 97 


Approved losses in course Of PAYMENLE...........6...05 ceceeeeeecetecceseeceeeeesesesencs $613,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, O6C.........2. sesiccccccccrccccccecctevccessscccccccocccs 364,562 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).......................+ 39,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presentead)........... ..ccces cee cee cee seeeeee 22,901 83 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Aqtuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

tbe ER c cas cecepbapaccocncncedqsseccoseseseaduabod checcaatieccgenetncenunnecess aap sccbe 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid in advVance............cccsccccscesss  cevcsesesceveccccecs 54,660 53 


$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... .........-..... #14,898,450 86 
Consisting of : 

Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund..............0.ssseesseseeeees $8,670,539 50 

Estimated Gemenel GOP PUA « eis 50005550 0doagsctpvinosneesdecsasecnnte ste sop 6,227,911 36 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 


premium, 
GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE mig IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. RCE. . ASSETS. INCOME. 
Tn the year Liemestosese $22,229,979 qa. 1, 1881........ ed Re 7. 1 Ht po ecee $45,183,934 | 1980....... $8,964,719 
In the year 1885............ 68,521,452 | J 1886........ 4, |3an: peeece 66,964,321 | 1885....... 
In the Year 1800 1890....... - 159,576,065 | Jan. an: 1 1s hpogedes Sanson oompce 115,947,810 is00 bb wearer SSR 10 


Number of policies issued during the year, De ee 
New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1891, 173,469. 
4 Amount at risk, $569,338,726. 


TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 


HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, C. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 


H.C. MORTIMER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


W. B. HORNBLOWER, 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . ° e e ° 


. . - $147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, we 
Liabilities other than Reserve, 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . 
Risks assumed, RATT ACS Le 


Risksin force, . e ° ° ° 


206,055 iden 


$106,008, 008 00 


ore oe 2 Oe. 505,359 82 
Teualbis seaieild sells tices 9,981,233 38 
6 NGS eer Nag 34,978,778 69 


- 16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 


49,188 policies, 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and owed Securities, . ° e - 51,311,631 54 


Banks and Trust - ool at interest, ie 
ed, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° . 7,133,256 35 


wh lAd 8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 





$147,154,961 20 





¥ hav > carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 

In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, 

In Payments to Policy-hold i 
bate to olicy- ers, ° 

In Risks assumed, 


In Risksin force, . ° ° ° 


$10,753,633 18 


oi le ee Ue le > eee 
emer. 
hussain cca 1,772,591 67 


4,611 policies, 
- 23,745 policies, 


9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 





Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed, Outstanding. 


Payments to 
Policy-Holders. 


Receipts. Assets, 


1884... $34,681,420. . .$351, 789,285. . $13,923,062 19.. 908. 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 


1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,882,719... 393,809,203. .. 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... i? le 550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 


1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865 
New York, January 28th, 1891. 


° 16°973;200 05... 


84,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samvuex E. Sprovirs. | Orrver Harriman, 
Lucivs Rosinson. Henry W. Smirn. 
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GeorGe S, Coz. Grorce F. Baker. 
Ricuard A. McCurpy.| Jos. THompson. 
—- C,. Hotpen. UDLEY OLCOTT. 


utien T. Davies. 
OBERT SEWELL. 


ALExanDerR H. Rice. 
Lewis May. 


S. Van Renssecarr Crucer.| Tuzopore Morrorp, 
.| Cuartes R. Henperson. 

Gerorce Buiss. 

Rurus W. PeckHam. 

. Hopart Herrick, 

m. P. Dixon. 

ERMANN C. Von Post.| Freperic Cromwe i. | Rosert A. GRanniss. 
Henry H. Rocers. 
Jno, W. AvucHINcLoss, 


Wiruiam Bascock. 
Preston B, PLums. 
Stuyvesant Fisu, 
Aucustus D. JuImLiiake, 


ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, GRanniss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, . General Manager. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta 


ISAAC F. LLCYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y, 


RCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, Le. F. 1. A., 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


ARLES B. PERR ’ ", 2d Assistant Actuary, 


yagoens CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treas 


WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 


WARD ?. “HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


puree Directors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. MARSH. M. D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 





Cash Capital..................... $1,000,000 08 
Reserve for Insurance in 

LOKCE, CLC... 6.6.6 cece eeeeeeee 2,985,328 79 
Net Surplus.....................+ 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
Gross Assets.................60005 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, 

WM. A. HOLMAN, 





Ass’t Sec’ys. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 





Court and Mont Streets, B n, N. Y. 
J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western ‘Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


R. J, TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 
GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General 
D. B. WILSON, pred Pacific Coast Department, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 





‘LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


"oe mi ist, 1891. 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $006,257 74 74 


‘tases Non Forfar? fw 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadwa: 
C, W, ANDERSON, Gen. Agt, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





PENN foncnes'st Setar gu 
MUTUAL 2.20 sian cee 
LP eos chestnut Se, Philad’a 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


, Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
APSBTE Pisa 3tt 1890-824, 1b;092,124 16 


$2,030,530 14 

LIFE RATE EN! ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
wAnnual Cash distrh sare paid upon all pol- 
has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
sHaseachusetis Statute 
aie. 


to the Company's Office. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 





DEAR city, round whose marshy rim the 
Charles 

Passes his steel-blue sickle in slow glee, 

And, circling ever, slips at last through 
snarls 

Of piers and bridges to the expectant sea!— 


To thee is turned the ‘‘ soft Venetian side”’ 

Of Boston. On thy myriad roofs the slopes 

Of Arlington look down; between a tide 

Scholastic ebbs and flows, sun-smit with 
hopes. 


Needs must we love thee who may call thee 
home, 

Whose centuried past our grateful rever- 
ence claims; 

Thy sister city of the golden dome 

Points to no fairer scroll of noble names. 

Here roamed “ the Scholar Gypsy ” long ago; 

Here gently ruled our New World Phil- 
hellene; 4 

Here came the wanderer from the Pays de 
Vaud; 

And here New England’s Sibyl past between 


The gates of birth. 
hedge 

The winding road, the Gentle Singer told 

The Legend Golden; and the murmuring 
sedge 

Of his loved Charles still with his name 
makes bold. 


There, where the lilacs 


There, where the Elmwood thickets lift 
their spires 

Of green, the latest summons came; and he, 

Our best and noblest, whose each word in- 
spires, 

Slipped from life’s moorings on a shore- 
less sea. 


Ab me! the men that were and are not now. 
The seasons come and pass aud bear away 
One after other, as from autumn bough 

Is swept at whiles the fruitage ofits May. 


O City of the Scholar! Wider spread 

Each year thy green elm shades, but keep 

In quick remembrance these thy children, 
fled 

To some far country through strange fields 
of sleep. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 
a _— 


HOW THE QUARREL ENDED. 
BY MATT CRIM. 


WHEN old Killus Hurd dismounted from 
his horse before the Hardings’ front gate 
one spring day it was not to make a 
neighborly visit. The flash of his eyes, 
the set of his mouth, boded no good and 
mild temper. He was a strong, vigorous- 
looking man for his years, and larger 
than the average mountaineer. He 
walked erect, his brown jeans and home- 
spun clothing fitting loosely, his gray hair 
falling from under a well-worn broad- 
brimmed hat to his shoulders. 

The Hardings lived on a settlement road 
at the foot of Bush Mountain, in a weather- 
beaten old log house shaded by a fine 
chestnut oak, and a towering spruce pine. 
The widow Harding sat out on the low 
piazza shelling seed corn into a small 
splint basket, and she stared at the ap- 
proaching visitor with surprise and dis- 
pleasure. She was a middle-aged woman, 
but looked older. With dust-colored hair, 
sallow, sunken features, and faded blue 
eyes. _Mrs. Long, a neighbor who had 
dropped in to borrow some dye stuff and 
to beg a few garden seed, sat near her, 
rubbing snuff and retailing the latest gos- 
sip circulating through the settlement. 
At the sight of Mr. Hurd she paused in 
astonishment. 

**Lizy Ann Harding, thar comes Killus 
Hurd, ef I live.” 

** I’m a-seein’ him,” said Mrs. Harding, 
her fingers trembling over the yellow 
corn. 

‘*Good-mornin’, Mis. Harding; hope you 
air well as you wanter be, Mis. Long,” 
he said, walking up to the piazza step. 

‘* Will you come in an take a chair?” 
said Mrs. Harding, the laws of hospitality 
forcing her to be polite even to her enemy. 

‘Yes, for a minute or two, Mis. Hard- 
ing,” he replied, and sat down opposite 

‘ her, resting his hat on his knees. 

Mrs. Long took a fresh dip of snuff, and 
hitched her chair a little nearer, expectant 





and curious. A brief silence fell; but it 
was simply the stillness forerunning a 
storm. The shrill voices of the boys at 
work in the field below the house were 
distinctly audible, and from the kitchen at 
the edge of the back yard sounded the 
steady click-clack of a loom, plied by a 
strong, industrious hand. 

A bitter feud existed between the Hurds 
and the Hardings. It dated back to the 
days when Killus Hurd and Sam Harding 
were young, and sprang from a dispute 
over some gold diggings. 
trenches marked the spot where they first 
quarreled, and as the years seemed to 
wear the earth away into a deeper ehasn, 
so the break between the two families 
widened until it passed into history in the 
settlement. 
the same church, their farms adjoined, 
their homes were not over a mile apart. 
but they would not be reconciled. At last 
death claimed Sam Harding, and a new 
grave had to be made in the shadow of the 
** meetin’shouse,” where the Hurds and 
the Hardings of a former generation 
rested side by side in peace. 

He had been dead two years, and all 
outward signs of hostility had ceased; but 
the elder members of the families had not 
forgotten. And when Mr. Hurd sat down 
before Mrs. Harding that morning, her 
thin cheeks flushed, her faded eyes gath- 
ered fire; she had plenty of spirit. 

**Mis. Harding, where is that daughter 
o’ your’n?” 

The mode of attack confused her for a 
moment, 

‘*Do you mean Sarah Betsy?” 

‘** Yes, I mean Sarah Betsy.” 

‘* She’s in the kitchen a-weavin’.” 

‘Yes; but where is she when outen 
your sight?” 

**What’s that to you, Mister Hurd?” 
straightening up and looking unflinch- 
ingly at him. 

**Mebby you'll ‘low it’s a good deal 
when I tell you she’s agoin to meetin’ with 
John, an’ a-seein’ him at singin’s an’ frolics 
an’such. It’s got to be stopped, Mis. Hard- 
ing. God-a-mighty knows John's been 
raised as he orter be, an’ he ain’t agoin’ 
to spile it all by keepin’ comp’ny with a 
Harding.” 

He stamped on the floor in mingled 
grief and rage, and Mrs. Long moved her 
chair back a few inches. The widow 
Harding did not move, but a curious tight- 
ness in her throat held her speechless for 
a moment. Could it indeed be true Sarah 
Betsy had so deceived her? She would 
not believe it. 

Mister Hurd, do you s’pose I'd ‘low 
Sarah Betsy to keep comp’ny with John?” 
she said, clearing her throat as she talked. 
‘“Sez Harding to me when he lay a-dyin’: 
‘I'm sorry to leave you, Lizy Ann, but it 
ain’t to be helped, for it’s the Almighty’s 
will. Take keer o’ the chillun an’ do the 
best you can for ’em; an’ now, ruther than 
see Sarah Betsy a-throwin’ herself away 
on a son o° your’n I'd be willin’ to lay her 
down ’longside her pa.” Her voice trembled 
and softened. ‘‘She’s always been a good 
obejent child, an’ I ain’t afraid o’ trustin’ 
her.” 

**But ain’t I been told p’intedly that 
they are courtin’ on the sly, and didn’t 
John ‘low to me this mornin’ hisself that 
he’d marry Sarah Betsy if- he lived. Call 
her and we'll hear what she sez.” 

“To be sure,” murmured Mrs. Long, 
while Mrs. Harding raised her voice in a 
shrill call: 

‘*Sarah Betsy! Sarah Bet-see!” 

She came quickly from the kitchen and 
across the yard to the narrow entry lead- 
ing to the piazza, a rift of wind blowing 
her short dark hair about her brow and 
white neck. Her face was sunburned 
and slightly freckled, tho smooth and 
fresh as a nineteen-year-old face should 
be. Some day age, snuff dipping and bad 
diet would probably make her as yellow 
and shriveled as her mother, but now the 
potent charm of youth made her comely. 
Her brown checked homespun dress was 
neat, and its primitive fashion but served 
to show the free grace of all her move- 
ments. 

**Did you call me, Ma?’ in a soft, slow 
voice; then she saw Mr. Hurd and paused. 

‘Sarah Betsy, Mr. Hurd ’lows John an’ 
you has been a-keepin’ comp’ny unbe- 
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knownst to us,” said her mother, looking 
seriously at her. ° 

Sarah Betsy cast down her eyes and 
was silent. 

‘Just speak out, Sarah Betsy,” said 
Mr, Hurd, grimly; ‘‘ your ma don’t ‘pear 
to believe me.” 

**No; for I lowed that you had always 
been a good child an’ wouldn’t go agin 
me. 

A quiver of strongly repressed emo- 
tion passed over the girl’s face. - 

‘** Oh, Ma, it couldn’t be helped!” 

Mrs. Harding rose up, then sat down 
again, scattering the corn right and left 
in her agitation, while Mrs. Long shook 
her head compassionately, and old Killus 
Hurd looked sternly triumphant. 

‘**Do you mean to tell me Sam Harding’s 
daughter has plum forgot all her pa’s 
teachin’s,” the widow demanded, sternly. 

“Ma, it ain’t that. I didn’t ‘low to 
keer for John, an’ he didn’t ‘low to keer 
for me, but it jest gradually crope up on 
us,” said the girl in a faltering tone, her 
face deeply red. She looked appealingly 
from Mr. Hurd to her mother. ‘ Don’t 
turn agin us. We ‘lowed it wusn’t right 
not to tell you, but ”— 

**It ain’t no use to be a palaverin’ with 
your ma, Sarah Betsy Harding,” said 
Killus Hurd, standing up to his full 
hight, and eying her sternly? ‘It’s me 
you’ve got to listen to, an’ if there isa 
spark o’ pride or feelin’ in your heart, it’s 
bound to be teched. John’s the last child, 
out’n nine, that’s been left to me an’ his 
ma; but Pll turn him out’r doors, Pll 
drive him plum from the country before 
he shall marry you, an’ the curse o’ the 
Almighty shall follow him.” 

** It ain’t for human creeturs to say who 
the Almighty’s wrath must be turned 
against,” said a mild, rebuking voice; and 
there at the piazza step stood Sile Ed’ards, 
the preacher, leaning on his stout stick, 
his deep set gray eyes fixed gravely upon 
the angry neighbors. 

A short embarrassed silence followed his 
unexpected appearance. Sarah Betsy re- 
treated to the doorway, and Mrs, Long 
laughed awkwardly. 

“You must a-jes crope up, Brother 
Ed’ards,” she said, with an attempt at 
lightness. 

‘*Come in an’ take a seat, won’t you?” 
said Mrs. Harding, recovering herself. 

** Not to-day, Sister Harding. I’m goin’ 
up on Bush Mount’in, an’ I ‘low to salt 
Dave Martin’s cattle while there.” 

Mr. Hurd put on his hat. ‘‘T'll jest be 
goin’ Mis. Harding,” he said, coldly. 

** Won't you stay a minute?” asked the 
preacher in his mild, slow voice. ‘“ If it 
ain’t puttin’ nobody out, I'd like to know 
what’s the matter.” 

The enemies each hastened to give an 
account of the renewed quarrel and its 
cause. Sarah Betsy hung her head and 
uttered not a word, tho conscious that 
more than once Sile Ed’ards’s deep grave 
eyes turned toward her. The story seemed 
to agitate him greatly. He grew pale and 
gripped his stick with trembling fingers. 
He sighed deeply. 

‘*Tt’s a serious question; but it ‘pears to 
me love might solve it. If the Almighty 
wants to bring you all together agin in 
peace by unitin’ John an’ Sarah Betsy I 
don’t think you ought to rebel against 
his will. The Scripters say”— 

“Tt ain’t to be argued out on Scriptur, 
Sile,” interrupted Mr. Hurd, stubbornly. 
‘*T ain’t thinkin’ hard o’ you or blamin’ 
you for feelin’ that way, its natchel, seein’ 
as you've been called to preach; but the 
Scripters don’t fit ever’ time.” 

‘* They will if we'll only ‘low ’m to.” 

“*Mis. Harding an’ Sarah Betsy know 
what I’ve said.” 

‘**T ain’t apt to forgit some o’ the hard 
things you've saffl, Mister Hurd,” the 
widow remarked, in a tone trembling 
with indignation. 

{d’ards continued to argue and plead 
with them. The woman he might have 
softened, but he found himself powerless 
before hard, stern old Killus Hurd, nurs- 
ing the concentrated wrath and bitterness 
of years. 

“‘Tain’t no use, Sile—tain’t no use,” he 
said, moving away to his horse. 

“Them that forgives air to be for- 
given,” said the preacher, 





But the old man silently mounted ang 
rode away. Mrs. Long was also ready to 
depart, being eager to spread the news of 
the quarrel throughout the settlement. 

Ed’ards leaned against the rough sapling 
post supporting the piazza, with head de. 
jectedly drooped. Mrs. Harding wiped 
her eyes and looked furtively at him. 
‘* Wouldn’t you like to take a chair ay’ 
rest, Brother Ed’ards?” she said, gently, 
‘*T know its sinful to carry on the way 
we've been a-doin’ this mornin’, but them 
Hurds are that mean an’ no ‘cCount”’—she 
paused, then hurriedly changed the sub- 
ject. ‘‘I’m most obleeged to take this 
corn down to the fields.” 

**Don’t let me hinder you then, for | 
must soon be gittin’ on my way. I must 
ask wisdom ‘fore I say any more to you 
an’ Brother Hurd, and I must git strength 
for myself,” he concluded, half under his 
breath. When left alone he sat down on 
the edge of the piazza a few minuies, then 
walked slowly around the house to the 
kitchen door to speak a few words to 
Sarah Betsy. 

She sat on the bench before the loom, 
but the shuttles lay idle on the beam 
while she leaned forward with her face 
hidden in her hands. So still and deep 
seemed her dejection he would not disturb 
her, but stood gazing on her drooped 
figure with yearning eyes. He had long 
secretly loved her, but had scarcely real- 
ized that he indulged the hope of winning 
her until he learned that her heart was 
given to John Hurd. He had been used 
to self-denial all his life, and after the first 
confused sensation of misery and _ loss, 
strove to put aside his own feelings and 
desire only her happiness. He had sought 
her to speak some comforting words, but 
finding her in that attitude of silent grief 
turned away and left her alone. 

He was a slender, undersized man, not 
more than thirty years old; but mental 
and physical suffering had drawn deep 
lines upon his thin, sallow face, and 
sprinkled threads of gray in his hair. His 
features would have looked hard and for- 
bidding had they not been softened by the 
strong, patient endurance religion had 
brought to him. Throughout the length 
and breadth of Laurel Cove he was re- 
spected and loved. He belonged to the 
Cove; the encircling chain of mountains 
marked the boundaries of his life; for he 
was a hopeless cripple, walking ever with 
slow, halting steps, and with a staff to aid 
him. He had never been a lusty, vigor- 
ous youth, but on unusual intelligence 
and ambition. It a grievous blow to 
all his plans of life when a falling tree 
lamed him. It was a long time before he 
could walk even with a crutch, and years 
before he laid the crutch aside for a stick. 
Active labor would never again be possible 
for him; but not liking to be dependent on 
his neighbors for charity, he plied the 
trade of a shoe-mender, and while he 
worked he read and meditated on the 
Bible—the only book he possessed, except 
a Webster's Speller and a small arithmetic. 
It was no wonder that so much reading 
and solitary thinking on religious themes 
should inspire him with the desire to 
preach. His tongue seemed loosened; he 
rose in ‘‘ meetin’” and exhorted the peo- 
ple. His eloquence’ amazed them, his 
fervor, his deep sincerity impressed even 
the callous hearted. 

His physical infirmity also appealed to 
them, and it was not long before he be- 
came the pastor of the church in Laurel 
Cove. He had no more education than 
his parishioners, as far as text-books were 
concerned; but his spiritual discernment 
gave him a power maryelous to them. 
He did a great deal of good, but one thing 

he had set his heart on he failed to do; 
he could not make peace between the 
Hurds and the Hardings. Both men sat 
under his teaching in church and listened 
tohis exhortations outside, and both loved 
him; but they would not be friends with 
each other. When Sam Harding died 
Sile tried to influence old Killus Hurd to 
extend the hand of peace to the widow; 
but he stubbornly refused, and the preach- 
er gave it up. Now that a fresh quarrel 
had come he knew not what to say or et 
particularly as his own feelings were 
deeply involved. He had watched Sarah 
Betsy bloom into womanhood, delighting 
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in her beauty and even admiring the girl- 
ish coquetry of her ways. He had never 
cherished any definite hopes of marrying 
her; what woman would like a cripple for 
a husband? but as long as she did not 
show any preference among her beaux he 
was satisfied. Now he knew why. shie 
smiled on all alike, It was because she 
secretly loved John Hurd, and not because 
she was heart free. A cruel, jealous 
pang pierced the heart of the preacher, 
and a wave of rebellion, savage in its 
tierceness, swept over him. Why could 
he not have the love of this girl? It would 
be only a just compensation for the loss of 
his physical strength, and with it all he 
had hoped to be. For a moment he loathed 
his own body, his spirit panted to rush 
forth upon the air freed from all its tram- 
mels of flesh. He was not conscious 
of a temptation to commit suicide; but 
for an instant the vistas of Heaven 
seemed to open on his longing eyes, 
the perplexities and sorrows of life 
torollaway. Death would be a sweet, a 
lovely friend to him, not the grizzly terror 
so many shrank from. He knew evéry 
nook and fastness of Bush Mountain, hav- 
ing spent many of the idle days of his boy- 
hood in roaming over it, and now it was a 
favorite refuge when he wished to think 
out his sermons, or to wrestle in prayer 
over some wayward soul gone astray. It 
was a fair sight to look down on Laurel 
Cove from the hights, and see its freshly 
plowed fields and blossoming orchards. 
The settlers in that fertile region were 
more industrious and thrifty than their 
neighbors over the mountains, and they 
were unusually quiet and law abiding. 
Very few moonshiners were to be found in 
Laurel Cove, and not a distillery. Those 
were hidden in remote and secret places 
on the mountains. Let it be said to the 
enlightenment of Sile Ed’ards, that he was 
bold enough to preach against the making 
of illicit whisky, as against all manner of 
evil, and many listened and heeded his 
words. But while he climbed the hights 
that day seeking solitude and God, in Lau- 
rel Cove things were going very wrong. 

It was past the noon hour, and at the 
Hardings all evidences of the midday 
meal had been cleaned away. The boys 
had gone back to the fields, Mrs. Harding 
raked the garden beds preparatory to 
seed sowing, and Sarah Betsy had re- 
turned to her weaving. She had been 
through a trying interview with her 
mother, listening to scolding and re- 
proaches in silence, and promising only 
one thing: to wait awhile before seeing 
John Hurd again. 

“I can’t promise never to see him agin,” 
she said, half in tears. 

“T don’t for the life o’ me understan’ 
how you could a-tuk such a fancy to 
him, when there’s plenty o’ better lookin’, 
pearter boys for you to a-liked,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Harding, despairingly. 

“Tve never seen the man he couldn't 
equal,” Sarah Betsy murmured; and with 
a shake of her head Mrs. Harding went 
away. 

Sarah Betsy was thinking it all over as 
she stood by the loom, putting a quill of 
thread in the shuttle, when a shadow fell 
athwart the door and a man’s voice, soft- 
ened and eager, exclaimed: 

“Sarah Betsy, Sarah Betsy.” 

She turned quickly, troubled joy break- 
ing through the enforced stillness of her 
face; but she did not speak. The young 
man boldly entered. 

“I lowed I must come to see you before 
I left the Cove,” he said, in explanation 
and apology for his untimely visit. 

“Air you goin’ away, John?” Sarah 
Betsy asked, and laid the shuttle down for 
fear it would slip through her trembling 
fingers, 

“You” 

“Why? Where do you think o’ goin’?” 

“Orf on Bush Mountain to work, in 
Aaron Brown’s ’stillery,” he said, answer- 
lng her last question first. 

“Don’t do that!” the girl cried, in dis- 
may. ‘Oh, please don’t do that! Think 
how the revenue men has watched it; an’ 
once, don’t you know, they tuk the Brown 
boys off to jail.” 

3 “I don't keer,” he muttered, sullenly. 
= an’ me’s had a fallin’ out. He ‘lows 
never marry if he can help it, an’ I 





‘low we will. He crossed the floor and 
laid his hands gently on her shoulders. 
‘*Let em do an’ say what they will, they 
can’t come between us, honey, can they?” 
his voice sinking to a softer, tenderer key. 

“*T didn’t ‘low they’d keer so much,” 
Sarah Betsy faltered, with downcast eyes, 
in which hot tears were swimming. 

‘*You’er not thinkin’ o’ goin’ back on 
you’er word to me, air you?” Hurd ex- 
claimed, his face darkening. 

‘““We must wait John—we must wait.” 

“ Yes, tel I can git a start,” in a re- 
lieved tone. 

‘Tel my ma an’ your pa air willin’,” 
she said, taking up the shuttle. 

‘*T care more for you th’n for what they 
may say, an’ I’lowed you did the same, or 
you wouldn’t a-promised to marry me. I 
s’pose you didn’t mean it.” 

‘*T did mean it; but it’s more’n I can do 
to go agin ’em so p’intedly all at once,” 
she said, and turned from him to lean 
against the loom, love and duty struggling 
mightily together in her heart. 

‘Well it ain’t more’n I can do,” he re- 
plied, grimly; ‘‘ an’ when I get settled I’m 
jest bound to keep you to your promise.” 

He drew nearer to her, hesitated, then 
kissed her cheek. 

‘IT love you Sarah Betsy—I love you, 
honey,” he whispered, then turned quickly 
away. 

She followed him to the door, and when 
he had disappeared from her sight she 
looked long and gravely at Bush Moun- 
tain, a vast pile rising against the sky, its 
rugged slopes softened by a hazy veil. It 
had been invested with new interest for 
her as the temporary home and refuge of 
her lover. 

The outbreak of the old feud between 
the Hurds and the Hardings was soon 
known throughout the Cove, and dis- 
cussed at every fireside. Bitter feelings 
were engendered between sympathizing 
friends of the two families, and the peace- 
ful settlement was divided into factions. 
The Harding boys were too young to take 
much part in the wordy war, but Mrs. 
Harding did not lack chivalrous support 
from some of her neighbors, who loudly 
declared that no lone woman should be 
trampled upon. The women, at least the 
younger women, and those inclined to 
sentiment, expressed great sympathy 
for Sarah Betsy and John. It seemed hard 
that the lovers should be divided by a 
quarrel between the elder members of the 
families. 

**Tt’s best for ’em if they only knowed 
it,” said one brown, withered old woman, 
shaking her head grimly and cynically 
over her pipe. ‘‘ Neither life nor men air 
what we ‘low they air, when we’er young. 
These young fo’ks air separated while 
their love is warm an’ frush, an’ without 
discoverin’ that it ain’t goin’ to last ferever, 
an’ that no human creetur is without a 
mighty load: o’ faults. I can recollect 
more’n one couple that peared lack they’d 
die broken hearted if they didn’t git 
married, an’ then in a little while, ‘peared 
lack they’d die because they wus married. 
There ain’t no countin’ on human natur, 
I can tell you. It’s about the oncertaintest 
thing in this world ’ceptin’ death.” 

Sile Ed’ards had to learna new lesson 
in this uncertain human nature that 
summer, when those who in former 
times seemed to care most for his coun- 
sel, turned impatiently away from his 
entreaties for peace. His words fell to 
the ground, and he carried a sorely 
troubled and heavy heart about with him, 
and spent more time than ever in the soli- 
tude of Bush Mountain fasting and pray- 
ing for his erring flock, who seemed to 
enjoy the excitement of a quarrel far 
more than they did the peaceable worship 
of the Lord; who brought sounds of strife 
to the very altar rails of the church, more 
than one meeting having ended in bitter 
words. 

The material prosperity of Laurel Cove 
was not in the least affected by the evil 
spirit apparently ruling the people. The 
cornfields promised an abundant harvest, 
and the orchards were rich in fruits. 

Mrs. Harding wasan industrious woman, 
toiling early and late, and her hours of 
repose were, in the main, peaceful, tho 
she rose sometimes in the middle of the 
night and crept softly to Sarah Betsy’s 





bed to see thatshe also slept; for her heart 
yearned secretly over: this disobedient 
daughter who had lost her bright, cheer- 
ful ways since John Hurd went away 
from the Cove. She suffered almost as 
much as the girl, tho they said little to 
each other about it. Once Mrs, Harding 
did. attempt to reason with Sarah Betsy, 
but she turned and said: 

** Didn’t you love Pa?” 

‘* Didn’t I? There wusn’t many men to 
equal your pa.” 

“In your eyes, Ma, but maybe not in 
the eyes o’ them what didn’t love him. 
Love makes a mighty difference in the 
way we look at fo’ks. I ’lowever’ woman 
thinks the man she loves is the best in the 
world.” 

Her mother said no more; but she ceased 
not to muse on the n:ystery and power of 
love. One morning she had started to the 
cow lot with a milk pail on-her arm, when 
she saw a woman coming slowly through 
the sparse timber in the rear of the barn, 
a sunbonnet pulled closely over her head 
and face. It was very early. Deep cim- 
merian shadows still obscured the low 
country, tho the crimson light of dawn 
was spreading upward from the east, and 
a fading spectral moon sank slowly behind 
the western mountains. The morning 
star hung over the crest of Bush Moun- 
tain, heralding the day, and fine elusive 
mists rolled away from the Cove into the 
hollows and ravines of the guarding 
ranges. 

A ghostly stillness seemed to hang over 
the world, and Mrs. Harding could hear 
the dry twigs crackling sharply under the 
feet of the slowly approaching woman. 
She went on into the lot and poured some 
bran and peas into the feeding-trough, and 
softly called the cow, standing in a distant 
corner. The stranger walked timidly up 
to the bars, and pushed back her sunbon- 
net. She was a small, meek-faced old 
woman, withered and gray. 

‘*Good-mornin’, Mis. Harding.” 

Mrs. Harding stiffened rigidly, and 
stared coldly at her, not recognizing her 
until she had spoken. 

‘** You air out early, Mis. Hurd.” 

‘Yes. I don’t know what Hurd would 
do or say, if he knowed it; but he started 
to mill ’fore daylight, an’ I crope out ’low- 
in’ it ’ud be a good time for seein’ you.” 
She paused, absently untied her bonnet- 
strings, passed a trembling hand over her 
gray hair, then looked wistfully at Mrs. 
Harding. 

‘*Mis. Harding,*has Sarah Betsy heard 
anything from John lately?” 

‘* Heard from John!” with a flash of in- 
dignation. ‘‘ Didn’tI tell Mister Hurd you 
needn’t be a pest’rin’ "bout Sarah Betsy? 
It ‘pears to me”— 

‘*Tt’s all long o’ me bein’ so troubled 
about*him that I asked,” said the old 
woman, hastily. ‘‘ One o’ the Brown boys 
wus down in the Cove t’other day an’ he 
"lowed John wus sick, an’ yesterday I 
begged his pa to go over there an’ see 
*bout him, but he ‘lowed it wusn’t no use, 
if John thought he could take keer o’ 
hisself let him do it. Men fo’ks, Mis. 
Harding, ain’t got the feelin’s o’ women. 
Theresis such a weight here,” laying one 
hard, withered hand on her breast, “‘ that 
sometimes it pears to meI can’t git my 
breath. If he hadn’t a-gone off to the 
’stillery. Them revenue officers will git 
him shore, an’ he'll die in jail; for he 
never could bear to be shut up. Why, he 
always sleeps with the door o’ his room 
open. I ain’t got nothin’ agin’ Sarah 
Betsy, Mis. Harding. Id much ruther 
John an’ her would marry th’n for him to 
go off.” 

Her shrunken lips trembled piteously, 
some large tears rolled down her face. 
The frigidness of Mrs. Harding’s attitude 
relaxed. She moved nearer the bars. 

“‘T ain’t nothin’ agin John either, but 
Mister Hurd”— 

“Ts terribly sot in his ways, I know; 
but he don’t mean to do wrong. He 
jest thinks he knows what is best for 
everbody,” said Mrs. Hurd, loyally. 
‘“‘John was always the sweetest, lovin’- 
est child,” returning to the subject ab- 
sorbing her, ‘‘an’ he never wus one to 
stay away from home much, even when 
he’d growed up. I never keered for no 
better comp’ny than his’n; an’ if a good 





son makes a good husband, then any girl 
might be proud to git him. It’s terrible 
lonesome *thout him ever comin’ in or 
goin’ out. Hurd says nothin’ about it, an’ 
pears to sleep like a log; but I’m pestered 
at all hours o’ the night, an’ git up to look 
in John’s room, an’ when I see the bed all 
white an’ smooth I feel like he’s dead.” 

The cow ate up her food and went brows- 
ing along the fence corners again. Mrs. 
Harding’s heart waxed soft within her. 
What religion failed to do human sympathy 
accomplished. By her own experiences of 
motherhood she could understand the 
yearning and the heartache of this other 
woman. It created a bond between them 
far easier of comprehension to her than 
the spiritual tie the preacher talked about. 
That seemed a mere cold abstraction, this 
a warm, real thing. 

‘‘T’m real sorry Sarah Betsy ain’t heard 
nothin’ from him,” she said, softly. 

“TIT ‘lowed maybe she would. Well, 
well, I won’t pester you any longer.” 

Involuntarily their hands met through 
the bars in a quick close grip. 

‘*T’m in hopes there ain’t no bad news 
awaitin’ for you, Mis. Hurd.” 

‘**T hope so; but a scritch owl lit nigh 
the door last night an’ wouldn’t hardly be 
driv off, an’ that’s a bad sign, you know,” 
she said mournfully, and turned to retrace 
her steps along the path through the woods 
the dawn shining fair upon her bent gray 
head and slight figure. Mrs. Harding 
stood by the bars and watched her with a 
mingling of perplexity and. compassion. 
She heard the voices of her own sons at 
the house, and sighed. 

‘It ’ud go mighty hard with me if they 
wus tuk away. I ain’t nothin’ agin Mis. 
Hurd nor John, but old Killus would rile 
the angel Gab’rel hisself.” She finally 
stooped and picked up her milk pail. 
‘It ain’t for me to forgit my pride an’ be 
crowed over by him.” 

Mrs. Hurd went on her way home. As 
she passed through a laurel brake ab- 
sorbed in her sad thoughts, she came face 
to face with Sile Ed’ards. He looked 
worn and hollow-eyed, as tho he too had 
passed through sleepless nights and trou- 
bled days; but she was too pre-occupied to 
be very observant. A minister must ever 
be ready to comfort and counsel his flock, 
no matter what his own feelings may be, 
Mrs. Hurd poured out the story of her 
anxiety, and Ed’ards said what he could 
to re-assure her. 

“I'm goin’ up to Bush Mountain, an’ 
I'll see if I can hear anything o’ John for 
you,” he said, kindly. 

He did not tell her that he would see the 
young man and talk with him, but that 
was what he purposed doing as he slowly 
climbed the great mountain. He spent 
the morning in visiting one or two of his 
parishioners who lived on the mountain, 
then went on his way to Aaron Brown’s 
house, a low cabin near the summit of the 
peak. There he learned that John Hurd 
had returned to work again, but Mrs. 
Brown shook her head over the state of 
his health. 

** He’s peaked, an’ ain’t got no appetite, 
an’ I tell Brown its all long o’his frettin’ 
‘bout the quarrel with his pa an’ the fo’ks 
in the Cove. Heain’t fittin’ for the ’stillery 
work, nuther. It don’t agree with him to 
al’ays have to be on the watch an’ ready 
to runif a twig snaps, or a breath rustles 
the leaves.” She sighed. ‘‘ My old man 
an’ the boys don’t keer. Brown is as cun- 
nin’ as the fox that’s had experience hidin’ 
from the hounds, an’ he’s brought up the 
boys to be like him. Come back an’ 
spend the night,” she called after the 
preacher when he started on. ‘You ain’t 
fittin’ to be takin’ such walks as this, 
nohow.” 

He winced, her blunt speech, the pitying 
glance she gave him, touching his pride. 
Nevertheless he accepted her invitation, 
then pressed onward toward the still, fol- 
lowingya narrow trail down into a wild 
ravine. Night had fallen, and the deepest 
solitude surrounded Ed’ards; but he felt 
no fear. Now and then a gleam of star- 
light shone across his way, or rustling 
leaves betrayed the presence of animals 
abroad for prey. The distillery was lo- 
cated in an excavation under a ledge of 
rock, the upper entrance only a hole an 
ordinary sized man could crawl through, 
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and cunningly concealed by a netavork of 
laurel, the lower one away down where a 
little stream trickled out between the 
roots of a gnarled old tree. Nature had 
helped the mountaineer to evade the law 
in giving him such places of concealment. 

Ed’ards approached the spot with that 
caution inherent in almost all the people 
of that region, no matter what their calling 
may be. He was within a few yards of 
the opening of the still when he ran into 
the very arms of a man, and felt himself 
surrounded by a party, altho it was too 
dark to see anything distinctly. Hecould 
not tell whether they were friends or foes 
in that first moment, but instinct warned 
him to still be cautious. 

**Ha!l we have caught one of them,” 
muttered a voice, and then he knew that 
he was in the hands of the revenne 
officers. 

Who shall say what thoughts passed 
through his mind in that moment. He 
could proclaim his vocation, purchase his 
own release by pointing out the hiding 
place of the moonshiners, could send John 
Hurd away to prison. He stood still and 
speechless in the midst of the party. 

“The ’stillery is not far away,” said 
one. 

‘* Hush,” said another, warningly; ‘‘per- 
haps this fellow’s friends are lurking 
near.” 

‘*They are,” cried Ed’ards, and broke 
through the group so swiftly, so unex- 
pectedly that he fairly slipped through 
their hands, free. 

He stumbled pantingly over stones and 
underbrush, lost his stick, and then 
crawled along the ground, shouting at the 
top of his voice to those in the under- 
ground workroom. The officers came 
thrashing through the brush after him, 
and he felt the sting of a bullet as it en- 
tered his side. They had fired several 
shots, and one had been correctly aimed in 
spite of the darkness. He fell across the 
mouth of the cave just as those within 
fled down the passageway and out into the 
woods beyond. 

Laurel Cove was shaken from center to 
circumference by the tragical death of the 
preacher. That he, the most innocent and 
God-fearing man in the community, 
should die like a common outlaw, seemed 
the cruelest, unjustest trick of fate. But 
deep in the consciousness of the sober- 
minded lurked the thought that he had 
been sacrificed by his own people; that the 
revenue officers were less to blame than 
his parishioners. It was old Killus Hurd 
who had the courage to acknowledge this 
feeling the day Sile Ed’ards was buried. 
It transpired that he had also gone to the 
’stillery that day; that he fled with his son 
and the others when that warning cry, 
those pistol shots, came. He assumed all 
the blame, for had he not quarreled with 
the Hardings and then with his son?—but 
it was over. Peace should henceforth 
reign in his own household and in the 
household of his neighbor. He said this 
holding out his hand to Mrs. Harding, 
and weepingly she took it, for she also 
felt conscience smitten for what had hap- 
pened. The younger people were happier, 
for youth cannot feel as the sober middle- 
aged, and they were once more together. 
Sarah Betsy never knew that Ed’ards had 
loved her, but secretly cherished his 
niemory with tender gratitude for being 
“the meains of giving back her lover to her. 

But while they extolled his virtues and 
grieved for his sad fate, making peace 
with each other as they heaped the moist 
earth upon his grave, who shall say that 
his.glad spirit was not soaring away to 
realms where neither infirmity of body 
nor sorrow of heart dwells. 


New Yor« City. 
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A CHILD'S BIRTHDAY. 


(For G. H.) 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Tuls day, nine years ago, 
There came a little child, 
By paths we do not know, 
From Heaven to Earth beguiled. 
But still the heavenly light 
Shone round her baby face— 
So sweet, so fair, so bright, 
We could but name her Grace! 


Boston, Mass, 








HIS FIRST CRIME. 
A TRUE STORY. 








BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 





WHEN Mr. John Atwood, the owner of 
the great Atwood Elevator at Enfield, 
Minnesota, was about to go to dinner at 
noon on a certain bright October day, 
twelve years ago, he observed that he was 
leaving a canvas bag lying in plain sight 
upon the table. That canvas bag contained 
$850 in gold and $50 in silver. Mr. Atwood 
had left the key of his safe at his home— 
two miles away—and the bag had been an 
annoyance to him ever since it had been 
given him that morning by one of his men, 
who had been out collecting. 

“It won't do to leave that there,” he 
said to himself. 

He took up the bag. It was too heavy 
and too bulky to carry with him. At last 
he tucked it into the drawer of the table 
by which he was standing, turned the key, 
put it in his pocket, and went to the neigh- 
boring hotel, perhaps fifty rods away, to 
get his dinner. In about two hours he re- 
turned to find the office door, which was 
half of glass, shattered to fragments, the 
table drawer open, and the canvas bag, 
with the money, gone. 

Mr. Atwood was not a poor man, and if 
the money never turned up again he was 
not not going to be ruined; but it was an 
ugly thing to be at the mercy of an un- 
known thief. The great grain dealer 
stepped across the broken glass to his chair 
and sat down in it, sick at heart. 

He rose, after a little, and critically ex- 
amined the door and the table. Fiom the 
marks upon them, he became convinced 
that a certain hatchet which hung always 
in the engine room, had been used in mak- 
ing the robbery. He walked out into the 
engine room. The hatchet was in its 
place. 

**Whoever did this,” reflected Mr. At- 
wood, ‘‘ knew where the hatchet was kept, 
and was careful to put it back after using 
it.” 

The young engineer, Eben Dorlon, who 
also acted as hostler and “ general utility” 
man, was whistling and singing as he at- 
tended to his engine. He had been at 
work for Mr. Atwood for about a year. 
He was a bright faced, happy boy, and 
Mr. Atwood trusted him implicitly. 

**Come here, Eben,” he said. 

The young fellow followed his employ- 
er obediently into the office. 

‘**Good gracious!” he exclaimed, when 
he saw the shattered glass; ‘‘ what’s been 
going on here?” 

** That’s what I want to know,” rejoined 
Mr. Atwood, sternly. 

‘“*I—I thought I heard a noise,” stam- 
mered Eben; ‘‘ but when I listened I didn’t 
hear anything more. I thought it was the 
men over at the hotel stables. I hope 
nothing is missing, Mr. Atwood?” 

** Only nine hundred dollars—that bag of 
money that I handed to you this morning, 
when I got off my horse.” 

**T—I haven’t seen a soul around. You 
—you couldn’t think for a moment that I 
could have done such a thing.” 

** Well—I shouldn't have thought of it” 
—his employer looked sharply into the 
boy’s face—“ only there isn’t anybody else 
around to suspect.” 

Eben drew himself up with a good air of 
injured innocence. 

**T beg, Mr. Atwood, that you will search 
me and search my room. You know, as 
well as I do, that I could not steal—and”— 

At this moment the hotel keeper came 
rushing in. 

“‘T hear you lost a large sum of money 
while you were out at dinner, Mr. At- 
wood,” he began. 

‘*Then the thief mus- have told of it,” 
said Mr. Atwood, with sudden conviction; 
‘* for 1 have only just found it out myself.” 

The man, however, did not see the sig- 
nificance of this fact. 

‘* Four men have this moment taken the 
train for Minneapolis—strangers. They 
took dinner with me. Hadn’t you better 
telegraph to have them arrested?” 

This was done, bus with no result, as 
Mr. Atwood expected, except to make the 
men very angry. Eben Dorlon’s request 
to be searched was also complied with, and 
the little town was thoronghly ransacked; 





but no trace was obtained of the missing 
money or of the thief. 

A month passed. It was now the mid- 
dle of November. Mr. Atwood, tho he 
was as determined as ever to probe the af- 
fair to the bottom, was beginning to grow 
discouraged about getting any proofs in 
the matter, tho he felt sure from the first 
that he knew the culprit. 

One day his mail contained a rather odd- 
looking letter, addressed to the Atwood 
Elevator Company, in a feminine hand. 
Upon opening it, Mr. Atwood found in- 
closed a telegram, three days old. This 
was addressed to ‘‘ Miss Millie Sargent, 
Larkin’s Valley, Minn.,” and read as fol- 
lows: 

** Millie. look out for a little package by 
express to-morrow.”’ 

There was no signature, but the girl had’ 
evidently found out that the package had; 
come from the Atwood Elevator Company, 
for in the note inclosing the telegram she 
said, coquettishly; ‘‘ Will the Atwood Ele- 
vator Company please tell me who sent 
the inclosed telegram? I want to be sure 
and thank the right person.” 

Larkin’s Valley was about twenty miles 
from Enfield. Five miles beyond it lay 
the town of Branch, where Eben Dorlon’s 
family lived. Mr. Atwood had hired Esen 
on the recommendation of an Enfield man. 
It occurred to him now that he ought to 
find out what sort of people the Dorlons 
were. 

An hour later, Mr. Atwood’s fine pair of 
bays were speeding him toward Larkin’s 
Valley and the town of Branch. His good 
superintendent, who had been absent at 
the time of the robbery, was back in his 
place now, and Mr. Atwood felt easy about 
his elevator. 

**T may be gone a week,” he told every- 
body when he drove away. 

Miss Millie Sargent proved to be a pretty 
blue-eyed damsel of about sixteen. She 
blushed when Mr. Atwood referred to the 
telegram, and fingered confusedly a hand- 
some brooch which she was wearing. 

‘*That brooch cost a pretty penny,” re- 
flected Mr. Atwood, as he talked with her; 
‘*it undoubtedly came in the package from 
my young engineer, who is getting forty 
dollars per month for his services.” 

He explained to Miss Millie that her let- 
ter had fallen into his hands, instead of 
into those of another person, who usually 
took the letters from the office, and for 
whom it was probably intended. 

‘He has therefore not received your 
thanks,” he continued, good-naturedly; 
‘‘and you had better write him in person. 
I think you must know his name.” 

Miss Millie simpered and bridled, and re- 
marked finally that she didn’t know any- 
body in Enfield very well, and she wasn’t 
in the habit of accepting presents from 
anybody she didn’t know very well. But 
it wasn’t any matter. Maybe she could 
guess; and she was sorry to have troubled 
Mr. Atwood, 

Poor little Miss Millie! She had made 
more trouble for somebody else than for 
Mr. Atwood. 

He left her, after gallantly assuring her 
that that was all right. He wasconvinced 
that wherever guilt might lie, it was not 
in the foolish little bosom of Miss Millie 
Sargent. That evening he reached Branch, 
to find that the Dorlon family, tho poor, 
was highly respected, and that the boy, 
Eben, had always borne a good character. 
This made him feel more uncomfortable 
than ever. 

**T can’t bear to hunt him down!” he 
thought, as he tossed restlessly on his bed 
that night. ‘“‘The boy took the money; 
but it is evidently his first crime, and 
was done under the impulse of the mo- 
ment. He does not intend to do any- 
thing worse wfth it than to buy breastpins 
for pretty girls, and trinkets for his moth- 
er and sisters.” 

In the morning he had come to a de- 
cision, for which he could not wholly 
account to himself, but to which he felt 
inwardly impelled. He proceeded to the 
little express office of the place, and called 
the agent aside, After telling him who he 
was, and enjoining upon him absolute se- 
crecy, he said: ‘‘ You will probably receive 
at this office soon a package from Enfield 
—not large, but very heavy. It will con- 
taix seven or eight hundred dollars in spe- 





—<————- 
cie, belonging to me. I empower Fou to 
open that package, ne matter to whom it 
may be addressed. Telegraph me im. 
mediately upon the receipt of such & par. 
cel as I have described.” 

The agent promised, and Mr. Atwood 
drove toward home. 

Just as he was entering his stable, which 
was close by his elevator, he saw a may 
coming out of the engine room. It was 
Louis Preneau, a young Canadian, and an 
old schoolmate of Eben Dorlon, who was 
just now in charge of the railroad station, 
while Mr. Emery, the regular station mas- 
ter, was away on his vacation. It sqq. 
denly flashed over Mr. Atwood’s mind 
that this young man had been a good dea] 
with Eben lately. Then he remembere 
Miss Millie’s telegram and express package, 
Perhaps they might not have been sent if 
the usual station master (who was also tel- 
egraph operator and express agent) had 
been in charge. Mr. Emery, tho he had 
been out of town, happened just now to be 
in Enfield. On Monday he was to resume 
his duties. It was now Friday afternoon, 
Mr. Atwood strolled over to the station, 
found that Emery was in his private room, 
and had a talk with him. He had known 
him for years, and felt sure that he could 
rely on him. 

**Don’t tell Preneau,” he said, signifi- 
cantly; ‘‘ but if any dispatch comes for me, 
see that I get it at once, and show me the 
list of express parcels that are sent from 
Enfield from to-day onward.” 

Mr. Emery promised readily. 

“‘T hate to risk these next two days,” 
mused Mr. Atwood, as he turned away; 
‘but I must trust to Emery’s oversight.” 

Just then the hotel keeper approached 
him. 

“T hadn’t thought to tell you before, 
Mr. Atwood,” he said, with some little em- 
barrassment, and in a low voice. “I 
couldn’t remember at the time; but it oc- 
curred to me the other day that it was 
Preneau who told me that you had had 
some money stolen—the day it happened, 
you know.” 

Mr. Atwood thanked him, asked him to 
say nothing of the matter to any one, and 
went on. There was another fact against 
Eben. He had told Preneau within half 
an hour, probably, after committing the 
theft. 

It was nearly ten o’clock on Saturday 
morning before Mr. Atwood was able to 
leave home for the elevator. As he ap- 
proached it, he saw Preneau and Eben 
just outside the engine room door, en- 
gaged in close conversation. When they 
saw him, they parted, and Mr Atwood 
saw Preneau tuck something into his vest 
pocket. 

‘‘ My dispatch has come,” thought Mr. 
Atwood. He determined to go ahead 
boidly on this supposition. 

Hastily beckoning Eben to take his 
horse, he overtook Preneau on the station 
platform. They walked into the waiting 
room together, and Mr. Atwood gave the 
young man ample opportunity to make any 
announcement that he might wish. See- 
ing at last that the boy was not going to 
say anything, Mr. Atwood said firmly: 
‘Mr. Preneau, you may give me the dis- 
patch which you have in your vest 
pocket.” 

The young man stared at him aghast. 

‘‘ What—what made you think I hada 
dispatch for you? he stammered. Then 
his manner suddenly changed. “ Oh, Mr. 
Atwood,” he began, imploringly; “if—if 
you'll see that I am suitably protected, I 
think Ican put you on the track of ° 
least a part of that money that you lost. 

His cringing air, and his willingness 
betray his friend in order to shield him- 
self, thoroughly incensed Mr. Atwood. 

“When I want anything of you, I'll tell 
you,” he said, shertly. ‘‘Give me my tele- 

Sure enough, the boy produced a crum- 
pled telegram from his pocket. It was 
dated “‘ Branch,” and said: 

“Package received answering your de 
scription, addressed to Mrs. Ellen Dorlon. 

Threatening Preneau with dire punish- 
ment unless he kept absolutely anew 
gard to the whole matter, Mr. Atw 
went back to the elevator. : 

Eben was in the engine room, as <_— 
but his young face was 
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an awful fear. He knew of the telegram; 
and tho Preneau had engaged not to de- 
liver it, and had promised to return an 
answer which should ‘“‘ shutup” the agent 
in Branch, he had_no confidence in the re- 
sult. If Mr. Atwood-had described the 
package which he had just sent to his 
mother, there was nothing more for him to 
know. The poor boy was not used to 
guilt. ; 

His eyes grew wild with terror when 
Mr. Atwood summoned him into the office. 
He came obediently enough; but when he 
sank into the chair which his employer 
placed for him, and met “Mr. Atwood’s 
stern look, the boy broke down altogether. 
He bowed his head upon the table, the 
scene of his crime, and burst into tears. 

“[T don’t know what made me do it, Mr. 
Atwood,” he sobbed; ‘‘I hid it for weeks 
inthe ashes. I didn’t have anything in 
my mind to do with it. I wanted to give 
it back, but I didn’t dare. I just bought 
afew presents with it for my friends, and 
then I sent it—the most of it—to my 
mother. I told her that I had doneso well 
that you had given me ashare in a con- 
sigament of wheat, and it had panned out 
better than we expected.” 

The boy had raised his head now. His 
tear-stained, working features were pitiful 
to behold. 

Mr. Atwood could say nothing for a 
moment, and the boy continued: ‘‘ Are you 
going to send me to prison, Mr. Atwood ?” 

“Tm afraid I ought to do just that, 
Eben.” 

He rose and began to pace the room. 
He was a Christian man. He wanted to 
dohis duty. He wished that the Lord 
would somehow make it plain to him. 

“Oh, that would kill my mother!” wept 
the boy, now almost beside himself with 
grief and fright. ‘* She is the best women 
in the world, Mr. Atwood. Here!”—he 
lifted his head and with trembling hands 
drew a letter from his inner pocket—“ here 
isher last letter. I wish you would read 
it.” 

Mr. Atwood opened the letter. It said: 

“My dear Son: We are very happy in your 
good fortune. We expect you to be loved 
wherever you go; but Mr. Atwood’s kindness 
isindeed remarkable. He could scarcely do 
more for youif you were his son. He is a 
nobleman. Thank him for your father and 
me for his generosity to you. I wish he did 
not object, as you say he does, to having us 
write directly tohim. Night and morning 
Ipray for you, and my prayers are being 
answered. We will keep your money for 
you until youcome home. I cannot consent 
to use it for myself. We think you had 
better consult Mr. Atwood about the invest- 
ment of it. Allsend thanks to you for the 
beautiful presents which you have given 
them. With renewed messages of our love 
and pride in you, I am your devoted 

** Mother.”’ 

Mr. Atwood’s eyes were moist as he con- 
cluded this epistle. I did not seem to him 
astho he ought, for a first offense, to 
crush the heart of a mother like that. 

As he sat silent, the boy broke in with a 

ning of new courage to his voice: ‘ Mr. 
Atwood, you know I have told you the 
truth. You know I have always tried to 
do just right, till—till this happened. If 
you could see your way to forgiving me 
this time, I would promise you, as solemn- 
ly—oh,so much more solemnly than I 
‘ver promised anything in my life!—to 
live the best I know how always after 
this. I think I couldn’t suffer more in 
prison than I have suffered ever since that 
happened, —only that my mother would 
— so. I—I don’t suppose you could 
€ off, could you ?” 
The agony of hesitation and uncertainty 


ae he said, at last, ‘I am a man 
bel believes in prayer. Your mother 
eves in prayer, e will pray over 
Porn knelt beside the table, and in a 
tained voice the rich grain dealer prayed 
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. sobbed uncontrollabl 
during the the Theis petition. y 
Atwood they rose from their knees, Mr. 
“00d walked to the window and back 
Several times. he said: “I 
con’ Eben, that I might be accused of 
that rating a felony, if it were known 
our a. YOU Off in this way; but as this is 
rom Ast crime, and since f cannot doubt 
penitence, I will give you another 





chance. I believe that you will do right 
henceforward; but if you ever do sin 
again, I shall feel constrained to tell the 
story of this sin also. In the meantime, 
you may leave this of the country 
and new and fair, if you will restore 
my property. I will wait for what you 


cannot pay at once until you can earn it. 
Some hint of the trouble will leak out, I 


resume, but I will do all that Ican to 
eep it quiet. I advise you not to have 
anything more to do with that precious 
crony of yours, Preneau. He.was ready 
ey now to give you up, if he could only 
saved himself. 

The boy could only weep softly for 
some time. Mr. Atwood went to writing. 
At last, Eben rose, flung his arms around 
hisempioyer, and pressed a kiss upon the 
top of his bald head. 

oP were. sored me, Me Airecdt he 
said, tremblingly. ‘‘I won’t di int you; 
God helping me, I won’t! Goodby,” 

The pac , which was returned to 
Mr. Atwood in a few days, contained a 
— — of the lost money. Preneau 

oul y had some of what was _lack- 
Eben himself went to the far West. 
t explanation he made to his poor 
mother, Mr. Atwood never knew; but in 
less than a year he had repaid the missing 
sum, and he has now mga to be one of 
the leading citizens of his adopted home. 

“Thave often thought of that Eben 
Dorlon,” Mr. Atwood was saying not long 
ago to his wife. “I did right to forgive 
him, I know. In fact, I believe 1 was 
more to blame than he was in the matter. 
I had no business to tempt him so. Nine 
hundred dollars isn’t such a great sum to 
me, but to him it wasa fortune. We men 
put temptation in the way of young fellows 
like him too often. When we must, we 
must. When we don’t really need to, we 
shouldn’t. I learned as much of a lesson 
from that case as the boy himself did.” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 


CONUNDRUMS NEW AND OLD. 








WHAT is woman worth? 
O man. 


Double you, 


.... Why does a squirrel go up a tree? 
Chestnuts. 


.... What animal falls from the clouds? 
Rain, dear. 


.... What goes up when rain comes down? 
Umbrellas. 


....How does Queen Victoria take her 
pills? Inside her. 


....How long did Moses lie in the bul- 
rushes? His full length. 


....How many hairs has a cat in its tail? 
None, they are all outside. 


.... Why was Eve not afraid of the mea- 
sles? Because she’d Adam. 


....What is worse than raining pitch- 
forks? Hailing omnibuses. 


.... What town in Connecticut has no fear 
of the measles? It’s Haddam. 


....What is the difference between one 
yard and two yards? A fence. 


.... Where was Moses going in his thirty- 
ninth year? Into his fortieth. 


.... What is the cheapest feature in the 
face? Nostrils, two for a scent. 


....What kind of sweetmeats did they 
have in the ark? Preserved pairs. 


....Why do carpenters not believe in 
stone? Because they never saw it. 


.... What is the greatest surgical opera- 
tion on record? Lansing, Michigan. 


....When was beefsteak the highest? 
When the cow jumped over the moon. 


....How did Ruth treat Boaz badly? 
pulled his ears and stepped on his corn. 


.... Where is a game of cards mentioned 
in the Bible? When Neb euchered Nezzar. 


....My first is company; my second shuns 
company; my third invites company; my 
whole entertains company. Conundrum. 


....What is the difference between a 
funny Dutchman and a glass tube? One is 
a silly Hollander, and the other is a hollow 
cylinder. 


She 


....What is the difference between an 
emperor and a beggar? One issues mani- 
festoes, while the other manifests toes with- 
out his shoes. 


.... Why was Orpheus a better musician 
than Wagner? Because Orpheus charmed all 
the beasts of the field, while Wagner only 
made one low hen grin (Lohengrin). 


....What is wetter than a girl with a 
waterfall on her head, a cataract in her eye, 
a little lake on both cheeks, a crick in her 
back, springs in her dress and pumps on her 
feet? - A girl with a notion in her head: ~ 


PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Taz INDEPENDENT. New York. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 23, 2, 26, belonging to us. 
My 36, 17, 6, 14, 25, 42, 44, 19, 31, principles 
of freedom. 
My 18, 33, ourselves. 
My 15, 3, 5, 18, 7, gained by contest. 
My 20, 45, 22, a conjunction. 
My 1, 24, 8, a pronoun. 
My 16, 40, 28, 29, 9, 12, just belongings. 
My 34, 11, ours. 
My 32, 27, 37, 4, resolution. 
My 38, 39, 35, 21, 30, 43, 10, 41, preserve. 
The whole is the motto of Texas. 
BURIED CITIES. 


1. Don’t you remember Lincoln Green? 
2. Jasper is a very beautiful stone. 3. Over 
the brook linden trees wave their long 
branches. 4. Does not Cairo rangeas oneof 
the first cities? 5. I saw a bier utterly 
shrouded in black. 6. I have a cackling 
hen to sell. 7. Are not royalists on the 
king’s side? 8. May has two fat hens and 
one rooster. 9. He can’t ride his bicycle 
down hill, but I can. A. K. L. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 5ru. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC BETWEEN WORDS. 
"week Se 
A lbUmen 
Ana Gran 
Arc Hway 














MIDDLE ACROSTIC. 
AmidShips 
BuckThorn 
LiveRwort 
Hand Iwork 
GoldFinch 
LingEring 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


n| 
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WORD-HEXAGON. 
nm ’es } O 


- ExtoklL 
KNIGHT’S MOVE PUZZLE. 


God bends from out the deep and says, 

“T gave thee the great gift of life. 
W»st thou not called in many ways? 

Are not my Heaven and earth at strife? 
I gave thee of my seed to sow, 

Bringest thou me my hundred fold? ’”’ 
Can I look up with face aglow, 

And answer, “ Father, here is gold’’? 


For USE 


miss POND'S 
eres, EXTRAGT. 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 











DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THAN WEA Le. a 


Ooh Ste N. T ati 


Hemorrhages, 


valuable, information 
DUNN, ii Lexington Ave 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAMS 


PAINLESS-- 
EFFECTUAL. 


Human health can only be maintained 
when the rules of life are strictly obeyed. 
Man’s system is like a town; to be healthy 
it must be well drained. This drainage is 
frequently interfered with by careless 
habits, and when it becomes clogged, ill- 
ness is the result. 


Beecham’s Pills have been tn popu. 
lar use in Furope for fifty years and 
ure specially adapted tn a sufe,gentie 
manner, to keep human drainage in 
perfect order.—American Analyst. 

$ Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, ; 
; New York Depot,365;CanalSt. 419 




















Ess \ a ¥\ oy oD. 
“FOR CIOUS NOURISHING For: 
INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, 
FOR NURSING-MOTHERS, 
INFANTS. Pc LIL DREN. 


Made and sold by the 
Moravian Ladies’ Sew- 
Py ing Society. Price, 
sent by mail, prepaic. 
a. 


Apply to 107 Market St., Bethlehem, P: 











ALMS BOXES. 


Description and-Prices on Request. 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York, 











Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send for our book of receipts showing use 
ct ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


CLEANSING 


Tennis Suits,* 
Dresses, Laces, 
Blankets, 
Draperies, 
Lace Curtaine, 
And All Materials 


DYEING, 


Dresses and Men’s Garments Dyed without Ripping 
Also, Feathers, Shawls, Rugs, Blankets, 
Draperies, and All Materials. ~ 


LEWANDO'S ccsng ashen 


17 Temple PL, Boston. 365 5th Ave, N. Y. 


BRANCH.OFFICES. 
New York City.—731 Sixth Ave., near 42d St.; 1199 
Ninth Ave., cor. 73d St. 

Providence, R. I.; Newport, R. 1.; Boston (Highlands); 
eaten (South); Cambridge, Watertown, and Lynn, 

ass. 








Largest in America. Established 1829. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


RICHARD Say 


AND 


BOYNTON GO,, 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
7 NEW YORK. 
8t LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO ILL. 
POPULAR 


HOT WATER 
STEAM 
WARM AIR 





PERFECT 


Fe 
HEATERS, SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
THOUSANDS IK USE. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 


Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORE 
No. 8 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO.. 
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Chas. D. Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


770 BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEW ARTS), 
NEW YORK, 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HOUSEFURNISHING. 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND | 
GLASS. 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


SARATOGA 


No. 


The Remedial Table 
, Water. Unequalled for 
4 indigestion and Acid- 


ity of the Stomach. 
- TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Wi hi 
it ee 











Monthly, Raetiehtn, Tells of Cheapest Routes. 

Hotels, best locations. How to secure homes and 
Orange Groves easily. 50 cents a year, 3 months’ trial 
lv cents. “Sample 2 cents postage. 


0. M. CROSBY, ® Franklin Street, N. Y. 


CUNARD LINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1840, 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 


From New York every SATU ApayY, and alternate 
WEDNESD: 
From Boston every 8 \ TURDAY. 

Cabin passage $90 and upward, according to accom- 
modation. Intermediate, #35. Steerage passengers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

For speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track and 

efficient service it has no equal. 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American ¢ pontine ws 
8. STIS, General Pass’r & Tick 
chicago. “Burlington & Quincy R. R., Geman Tl. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
“ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


HOTEL BELMONT. 


The finest Winter Resort in the South. Minera 
Water, Jersey Milk and Cream, Creamery Butter, and 
Tenderloin Steak. Write for the balance. 

JOHN Ss. MARSHALL, Director. — 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
OR nn nll 

HOTEL LINCOLN, 
Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
rooms for transient guests with use ‘of Baths. 


P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 





Singl 





EDWIN G; BURT & CO,, 


sat wpe? = and Dealers 


FINE 
SHOES 


At Retail. 
446 ous Pulton Ft-, 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 





The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on ' application. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, School etc., also Chimes, 
Peals. For more than’ half a century 
for superiority over allothers. 














SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 


more Lithia, Soda and Magoesia 
combined than aay other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm betore 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


woop TYPE 


PRINTING PRESSES. AND MATERIALS 
‘Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Drying Racks, 
Imposin: tables, Cl hases, Rules, Leads, etc. 


S Spruce Street, New York. 


WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 


Largest Manufacturers. 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Catalogue. 


GOOD NEWS TO 
LADIES. 








your time to get or- 
ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set. Watch arose Lamp, Caster, or Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. onhs Fine Te aa ay ys = peony 
of $2. HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
P. O. Box 289. land 8 a St.. New York. 


DO YOU BATHE? 





A Porcelain lined Bath is the 
best and cheapest Tub you can 
buy. It will last for generations 
and is always sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD MFG CO., 


Box 628 M. PITTSBURGH, PA 
THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
| The Picture and the Men. 


THE IN- 
written by 


We have a limited number of copies of “ 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * 
pation Proclamation.” 


dence 
The First Reading of the Emanci- 
The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “* THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 


retailed at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 34c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 





UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM. & DeREVERE, Props. 
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farm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
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CELERY GROWING AT KALAMA- 
Z00. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 





THE celery industry of Kalamazoo is 
unique. There is probably no other city in 
the United States that has been so wholly 
dependent upon a single product for its 
reputation abroad, and there is no other 
product of so slight value per unit of quan- 
tity that has been the means of making a 
single locality famous as the seat of its pro- 
duction. 

Wherever, within the limits of the United 
States, at least, we find that the name of 
Kalamazoo is known, there also is Kalama- 
zoo celery known. And wherever celery is 
grown, its mention at once invites compari- 
son with the succulent golden product of 
the swamps of Kalamazoo. 

I have met it upon the tables of hotels 
along the Penobscot and beside the Rio 
Grande; almost within the Everglades of 
Florida and upon the brown prairies of the 
boundless West; in the great cities of the 
Atlantic Coast and in the metropolis of the 
Rockies; and it has been always a name to 
conjure with. 

Having had so wide an acquaintance with 
it, it was with no little satisfaction that I 
availed myself of the opportunity to exam- 
ine into the industry at its fountain head, 
Kalamazoo Township, Kalamazoo County, 
Michigan. 

The city of Kalamazoo is built in the val- 
ley of the river of the same name. The val- 
ley at this point is some two and a half 
miles wide and is about one hundred feet 
below the general level of the table land. 
All about the edges of the city and slightly 
below the elevation of the city itself are 
black, peaty marshes that once were swamps 
covered with dense growths of tamarack. 
These marshes are the famous celery gar- 
dens, and are so close that ten minutes walk 
in either direction from the center of the 
town will bring one to them, many indeed 
being within the corporation lines. 

The soil looks and feels rich. It is of inky 
blackness, and has that soft and spongy 
feeling to the hand that is indicative of 
much humus. Portions of it are said to be 
strongly impregnated witb iron, and other 
portions with marl or carbonate of lime. I 
regretted that I was unable to obtain an 
analysis of a sample in order to shed some 
light, if possible, upon the especial constit- 
uent that has made it peculiarly adapted to 
this culture. That it does contain some 
such element or quality seems to be the 
general opinion, altho my own investiga- 
tion leads me to believe that the porosity of 
the soil and its consequent copious satura- 
tion (the elevation being but slightly above 
the river bed), and the careful and pains- 
taking methods of the Hollanders, who are 
almost alone engaged in the culture, are 
prime factors in the success that has been 
attained. This is corroborated by circum- 
stantial evidences: 1. We all know that the 
celery plant loves a cool, moist bed; heat 
and drought are its mortal enemies. 2. 
Americans who have engaged in this work 
here have not been successful Itis true that 
they can grow celery, and good celery, and se- 
cure a large yield; but they cannot control 
the cost of production so that they can com- 
pete successfully with the Hollander. 3. The 
most successful growers are those who use 
constantly the largest amounts of manure. 
Stable manure is used almost wholly, and 
any great extension of the business must 
depend largely upon an increased supply of 
that material. All that is now produced in 
and about the town is eagerly taken up ata 
good price. I could not learn of a single in- 
stance of the use of a commercial fertilizer. 

Returning to the cost of production, I 
would say the reason why the American 
cannot compete with the Hollander is, be- 
cause he will not work so many hours per 
day, nor will he employ his whole family in 
the work of the garden. The Hollanders 
are noted for their numerous progeny. Ap- 
parently these gardeners begin to grow a 
family at about the time they begin to grow 
celery; and as their operations increase, so 
does the number of children whose labor is 
available. Father and mother, grandparents, 
and children of all ages and sizes contribute 

their labor toward the general good in a 
way that the Americans are slow to emu- 
late. But when celery sells at as low a price 

as it does here, the cost of labor must be a 

first consideration. The growing of celery 
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was begun here about 1875 by a Hollander, | 


mains in the hands of those who first deve}. 
oped it. Within these sixteen or seventeen 
years the area of cultivation has grown 
from nothing to some thirteen hundred 
acres; and while there seems a general dis. 
position to claim that not much more land 

is adapted to it, the acreage could doubtless 
be largely extended if the conditions of the 
business should warrant. The prices for 
celery land within the above period have 
gone from a nominal thirty dollars per acre 
up to five hundred and six hundred dollars, 

The individual holdings are usually small, 

running from one acre to five acres, or as 

much as can be worked by “ family power,” 

The largest celery farm is fifty acres in ex. 
tent; and of course is operated by a venture. 

some American, almost the only one in the 

business upon any scale whatever. Contrary 

to the general belief, I am forced to the con- 
clusion that the Kalamazoo growers do not 

find a great profit in the business. True, 

those who are engaged in it appear to keep 

to their occupation very contentedly, and to 
secure a good living from it; but, as I have 
already suggested, this is because of the 

economical conditions of their labor system. 

If they were forced to employ able-bodied 
workingmen at full prices for the various 
operations, and then to sell their product to 
the. dealers as they do now, I doubt if the 
industry would survive. The large grower 
above mentioned expects to save himself by 
combining in one the functions of grower 
and dealer. 

The growers are receiving this season. 
from eight cents to eleven cents per dozen. 
Even at this rate a considerable money prod- 
uct can be secured per acre,as three and 
often four crops are grown each season 
which should average 20,000 stalks to each 
crop. But without employing labor, a 
grower can rarely handle more than a couple 
of acres; and the hiring of labor at once puts 
the profit on the wrong side. There are the 
regular expenses, also, the occasional failure 
of the crop asin other branches of agricul- 
ture, and often an undue proportion of culls 
which cut down the salable product. The 
most competent authorities estimate the 
average net income at about three hundred 
dollars per acre, with the possibility of its 
being in exceptional cases two or three times 
as much. Prices vary considerably, and 
within a dozen years past have ranged from 
eight cents to twenty-five cents per dozen 
stalks. Thatis tothe growers. The dealers 
who pay now from eight to eleven cents are 
receiving from fifteen to eighteen cents, and 
as their principal expense in the transaction 
isin the matter of boxing, which costs one 
cent per dozen, they seem to have rather 
the best end of the bargain. The shipments 
are made almost wholly by express, and the 
transportation charges are usually greater 
than the value of the consignment. It is 
estimated that the value of the receipts of 
the three express companies at Kalamazoo 
will reach a quarter of a million dollars an- 
nually. This heavy charge upon the busi- 
ness of course cannot be done away with. 
The business could not exist without the 
express companies to do the carrying to 
every quarter of the Union. But by a wise 
system of co-operation, the profits that now 
go to some fifty or sixty dealers in the city 
might be largely saved to the growers; and 
itis rather a matter of wonder that they 
have not before this effected an organization 
by which they could handle and control their 
own products. Inquiry upon this subject 
elicited the information that an “ exchange” 
had existed at one time, but that it did not 
keep together. Further investigation dis- 
closed the fact that it had been an associa 
tion of dealers only. 

The proportion occasionally received by 
the express companies may be seen by il- 
stancing a shipment of forty dozen—worth 
originally perhaps six dollars—to the city of 
Mexico, where the cost, plus expressage, be 
came fifty-two dollars. Such extreme long 
distance shipments are infrequent on this 
account, yet they have been made occa 
sionally to San Francisco and Liverpool. 

I have stated that three and four crops 
are grown per year from the same ground. 
The method is as follows, and may be prac 
ticed elsewhere as well: 

For the first crop the seed is sown in hot- 
beds in February. These plants are set it 
the open ground as early in May as the 
weather will permit. Trenches about sit 
inches deep are usually prepared, partly 
filled with manure, and in these the plants 
are set from four to six inches apart, the 
trenches being four to five feet apart. 
In the meantime a second sowing of 
has been made in a finely prepared seed bed 
out of doers,.and in June the plants from 

this are set out for second crop between the 
first rows. Other sowings of seed are col 
tinued, and when the first crop comes 
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with plants for the third crop. A fourth 
crop is then put out in like manner by the 
more ambitious growers as soon as the sec- 
ond one is harvested.. Closer planting in 
the first instante, as_ practiced by some, 
prevents this rapid succession of crops, as it 
does not give soil enough to each row for 
successful hilling. From this brief explana- 
tion it will be seen that the labor required 
upon an acre is at least as great as is usually 
bestowed upon four acres of other ordinary 
garden crops, and that a large proportion 
of the gross income per acre must neces- 
sarily be deducted for the cost of cultiva- 
tion. This intensive method, however, 
modifies the labor to some extent, as in the 
process of hilling up the first crop the 
trench is excavated for the second; and in 
removing the first crop the soil is left in 
proper Shape and condition for hilling the 
second. Theblanching of the celery is ac- 
complished either by hilling up closely with 
earth, or by confining the growing plants 
between boards which are held together 
with clamps. Experts, however, are pretty 
unanimous in the opinion that the best 
quality can be obtained only by blanching 
with soil. 

Of the many varieties grown the White 
Plume seems to be the general favorite. It 
is of large size, handsome appearance, 
blanches easily, and is of good quality. But 
of the many sorts that I tested in different 
gardens I found none so sweet and nutty in 
flavor as the Perfection. 

As soon as the celery is finished, that is 
matured and blanched, it is dug, trimmed 
of all green and superfluous stalks and 
leaves, washed in sluices or tanks, tied in 
compact bundles of twelve heads each, and 
at once delivered to the dealers. A feature 
of the street traffic of the city consists of the 
wagons of the celery growers, which may be 
seen at all hours of the day bringing their 
product to market. The dealers pack it in 
light, neat wooden boxes of from thrée 
dozen to ten dozen each, brand it always 
“Kalamazoo Celery,” and send it off at once 
by express. As soon as freezing weather 
begins all the plants that remain in the gar- 
dens are taken up and stored for winter, and 
so large a quantity is put away that the 
trade continues without interruption until 
well along in the following March. The 
general method of storing for winter has 
been by building “ coops,’’ which are made 
by excavating about two feet below the nat- 
ural surface of the soil and then boarding 
up two feet more, making sides four feet 
high. A ridge pole six feet above the center 
is then placed on supports and the whole 
roofed with fourteen foot boards thus cover- 
ing a pit twenty-four feet wide. The out- 
side is then banked up with earth, the roof 
covered with straw, and a house thus built 
cheaply that will resist great cold. These 
coops are built from one hundred to three 
hundred feet long, as the needs of the 
grower require. ; 

This method is now being superseded to a 
large extent by simply burying in trenches. 
A trench is dug two feet wide and two feet 
deep and any desired length. The plants 
are packed in this upright upon their roots, 
as closely as they can be placed, and cover- 
ed with straw, earth and manure, as deeply 
asmay be thought necessary to exclude 
frost. This method of winter storing seems 
to be growing in favor, and it is claimed 
that the celery comes out in better condi- 
tion than when stored in coops. Against it 
is the one serious objection that during long 
periods of very cold weather, when the 
ground is frozen hard, the celery so stored 
becomes inaccessible, and perhaps just at 
the very time when it is most in demand in 
the market, as at the Christmas Holidays. 

One peculiar feature of the industry is that 
Kalamazoo celery has attained such a repu- 
tation that thereis a constant demand from 
growers elsewhere for plants. During my 
recent visit a shipment of ten thousand 
plants was made to a Louisiana market 
gardener. 

A visit here anda close examination of the 
business and the manner in which it is con- 
ducted can hardly fail to convince one that 
Proper methods would accomplish else- 
Where an equally good result. We all know 
that good celery is grown almost everywhere 
inthe Union. Last winter I found a gar- 
dener in South Florida who was producing 
an excellent article, while the hotels of 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine were at the 
Same time securing their supplies from Kal- 
amazoo. One trouble is that it is not 
Stown in other places in sufficient quantity 
to establish a reputation. Another trouble 
's that growers generally .expect a much 
larger profit than the Michigan people get, 
and if the profits do not come up to their ex- 
Pectations they become discontented. I 
have shown the causes that “operate against. 








large prices to the growers here—dealers’ 
Profits and transportation charges. Almost 


anywhere, in growing for a home market, a 
good article can be sold at from fifteen to 
thirty cents per dozen, all of which will be 
clean income. Even if the soil used should 


not be quite so well adapted and productive | 


as this, even if the labor should be more ex- 
pensive, there are hundreds of places where 
a celery grower may derive a greater indi- 
vidual profit than can now be had here. 
The methods employed must be intensive, 
the soil brought to the very highest stage 
of fertility and then cropped heavily and 
successively. The celery plant is a gross 
feader, and can hardly be manured too 
heavily for profit. It requires constant and 
careful cultivation, and upon that much of 
the profit will depend. 

The probable yields may be calculated 
somewhere between the following extremes: 
If the rows are five feet apart and the plants 
six inches apart in the row, an acre will 
contain 17,640 plants. And as no ene who 
undertakes to grow celery as a specialty 
will grow less than two crops per year, this 
will give in all 35,280 plants. With good 
cultivation and freedom from disease at 
least four-fifths of these should make sala- 





ble heads—in round numbers, say 28,000. | 


At fifteen cents per dozen, the very lowest 
price for which good celery ever sells, this 
would give $350 per acre. Dealersavithin a 
radius of two hundred to five hundred miles 
of Kalamazoo pay on an average more than 
double this, including the express charges. 

The other extreme of production would be 
to plant in rows four feet apart and plants 
four inches apart in the rows, thus giving 
32,760 per acre. Four crops—the maximum 
number—would make a total of 131,040 for 
the season. If the same proportion as 
above were salable, it would yield 104,832 
stalks. At twenty-five cents per dozen, 
which is a price that can be easily obtained 
in most markets, this would give a total in- 
come of $2,184.30 for the acre. I have given 
these figures in extenso to show that one 
who desires to engage in celery growing for 
C= need not be compelled to emigrate to 

alamazoo, altho they. might well go 
thither to study methods of culture. 

The Principal drawback to celery culture 
is the disease known as “‘celery leaf blight.” 
This occasions the greatest loss in regions 
where the summers are long, hot and dry; 
consequently, in the extreme South, as 
Florida and Louisiana, celery is only grown 
asa winter crop. The disease is practically 
unknown where the soil throughout the hot 
months remains cool and moist, and a 
humid condition of the atmosphere obtains. 
The occupation of celery growing is not by 
any means a pastime, and one who engages 
in it must make up his mind to work, and 
work hard, from the beginning of spring 
until late autumn. Thereis no “let up” 
from the time the first crop is planted until 
the last one is harvested. 

FRANELIN, O. 
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PRUNING WHEN TRANSPLANT- 





SOME years ago an experiment was made 
on three trees transplanted from the nurs- 
ery row. They were of the same kind, equal 
in age and size, taken up alike and set out 
equally well. The roots were cut in dig- 
ging in about the style common in nurser- 
ies. One tree did not have any pruning of 
the top; it lived, but made very little 
growth. The next one had a partial prun- 
img of the head, and made some growth, 
sending out shoots five or six inches long, 
and the tree had a more thrifty appearance 
than the other. The third wasstrongly and 
evenly pruned, corresponding with the cut- 
ting of the roots, and this tree made a 
strong and vigorous growth, with large 


leaves and new shoots eighteen or twenty 
inches in length. The more perfect the 
digging and the better the mass of roots 
secured, the less need be the pruning; but 
there is no digging which does not necessi- 
tate some pruning. At the same time as 
the above mentioned experiments trees 
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were after the leaves had partly 


la that the pruning must be 
volieal before the buds swell.—The 
Country Gentleman. 


‘IRRIGATION IN NEW MEXICO. 


In an address lately delivered in Albu- 
querque, Governor Prince says that in New 
Mexico the improved systems of irrigation, 
on which they have to depend for the multi- 
plication of their area of useful land, are 
advancing rapidly. In the northeast the 
Springer system, with fifty miles of ditches 
and five reservoirs, cover 22,000 acres; and 
the Vermejo system, with fifty-seven miles 
of ditches and ten reservoirs, supplies 30,000 
acres. In the northwest there are 20) miles 
of diteh completed and forty in process of 
construction, giving fertility to 24,000 acres. 
In the southeast the Pecos Valley system, 
already largely completed, about fifty miles 
of main ditch and 120 of laterals pag | in 
operation, with its greatdam 1,140 feet long 
and 270 feet wide at the base, and its lake 
seven miles in length, will soon supply al- 
most 200,000 acres of land with the necessary 
irrigation. And .in the southwest the 
works along the Mimbres are solving a new 
problem, and will supply a section of won- 
derful fertility with water requisite for 
successful cultivation. 
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A sHORT time ago a valuable horse, an 
imported draft stallion, was fed all the hay 
he would eat, with dire result. It took an 
experienced horseman months to correct the 
mischief done by a season’s stuffing with 
hay. Sincethat severe lesson we have had 
constantly the care of workhorses, and have 
found that fully as good results in een | 
were had where g bright straw, of whic 
the animals ate little,was used for roughness 
and variety,but no greater quantity of grain 
was fed them when hay was a large and 
constant part of the diet. An opportunity to 
inspect the feeding of horses in a large sta- 
ble belonging to a street car company re- 
vealed the fact that the horses required to 
make twenty-four miles per day at a jog- 
trot, in heats of six miles each, were fed 
almost entirely a grain diet, being given 
only enough hay to secure good digestion. 

he common ration was crushed corn and 
wheat-bran mixed by weight, and the whole 
mixed with coarse cuthay. Of this about 
half a bushel was fed dry at one mess.— 
Omaha Stockman. 
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The Best Blanket Protector Made. 
It Cannot Absorb Filth. 
It Cleans Itself. 
Follows every movement of the head and 
does its work, 


PRICE, $2.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 


128 Chambers Street, New York, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & €0/S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
been removed, 










are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
and admirably adapted for invalids 


DIGESTED, 
as well as for persons in health. 





Sold ty Grocers everywhere. 
_@. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas 


coun servic, [00'S 3 tase se: DOSLON 








— Service. 








SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
pon eae See Bluffs, Omaha, 





» and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING Cuain Cars 


Between Chicago, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portiand. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. 

neapolis, Duluth, Council 
Omaha, Sioux city Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


& North-Western A 
= ll 
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